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UMNER’S Metamorphosis. We shall 
treat only the early portion of 
William Graham Sumner’s career! 

as within the field of Social Science,* al- 


* Throughout this article Social Science is capital- 
ized when it refers to the special descriptive Social 
Science, rather than to social science in general. 

1 William Graham Sumner (1840-1910) was one of 
America’s most noted educators and Social Scientists. 
After a boyhood in Hartford, Conn., under strict 
religious influences, he spent four years at Yale 
(1859-1863), going thence to the Universities of 
Geneva, Goettingen, and Oxford in preparation for 
the ministry (1863-1866). While abroad he changed 
his religion from the Congregational to the Protestant 
Episcopal faith, and later in life replaced his interest 
in mystical theory by a concrete concern with the 
facts and theories of Social Science. After six years 
of teaching and church work he was called back to 
Yale to be professor of Political and Social Science 
(1872). Here he began to teach Spencer's Study of 
Sociology in the middle term. In 1881 he almost lost 
his position because of this fact. He was one of the 
early supporters of the American Social Science 
Association and movement, but transferred his in- 
terest increasingly to the American Economic Asso- 
ciation after its establishment in 1884-1885, and to 
the American Sociological Society after 1905. He 
wrote voluminously on Social Science topics during 
the middle years of his career and produced several 
volumes on money, finance, and free trade and pro- 
tectionism. He strongly opposed protectionism 
and imperialism and was frequently attacked in the 
daily press as a consequence. After 1890 his interests 
gradually changed in the direction of sociology, but 
he produced only one significant work in this field, 
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though the greater part of his academic 
life belongs in this category. Sumner in 
the eighteen-seventies and the eighteen- 
eighties was quite clearly within the 
Social Science camp, but in the eighteen- 
nineties he was beginning to make the 
transition to sociology proper. Only in 
the last decade of his life had he gone 
practically completely over into the so- 
ciological fold, although even then some 
of his writings bear more of the mark of 
his earlier Social Science orientations 
than his newer sociological emphases. 
In the summer of 1924 Professor Albion 
W. Small remarked to the writer of this 
paper that Sumner still seemed to him 
more of a Social Scientist than a sociolo- 
gist, and that he had never regarded him 
as belonging to the field of sociology until 
he was elected the second president of the 
American Sociological Society in 1909. 
It is very probable that Small’s notion of 
Sumner was fixed in the eighteen-eighties 





Folkways (1906). He had, however, collected ex- 
tensive materials for a Science of Society, which was 
completed after his death by his disciple, Albert G. 
Keller, and published in four volumes (1927). Sev- 
eral volumes of his essays have been published and 
are referred to in this papet. His chief work in 
Social Science was What Social Classes Owe to Each 
Other (1883). 
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and early eighteen-nineties and that his 
later sociological work, being in a sub- 
field different from that of Small’s, had 
made but little impression upon him. 
The Fixity of Sumner's Ideas. One of the 
most striking traits of Sumner was the 
dogged persistence with which he held 
on to his ideas and convictions. It is 
doubtful if he ever changed a fundamental 
notion throughout his life. He admitted, 
for example, that his basic ideas of polit- 
ical economy were obtained from reading 
Harriet Martineau's Illustrations of Politi- 
cal Economy at an early age and from con- 
versations with his father and observa- 
tions of his conduct.? His other social 
science views were apparently derived 
from these and similar early sources and 
they remained with him throughout his 
career with very little change. His 
individualistic emphasis upon laissez faire 
is a striking example. It is the unvarying 
thesis of his first general work in Social 
Science, What Social Classes Owe to Each 
Other (1883). It is the subject of a trucu- 
lent essay of 1894;* and it is likewise the 
theme of his greatest sociological work of 
his later years, Folkways (1906). Many 
other examples of this tendency for his 
ideas to persist might be cited if it were 
necessary to enlighten the reader, but the 
fact is well known. His theories of 
population, free trade, wages, the rights 
of labor, natural rights, the social function 
of capital and invention, the conflict of 
classes, are among the illustrations. 
The Duty of Self-Reliance. Sumner be- 
lieved that every one should be sufficient 
unto himself. ‘Every man and woman in 
society,’ he said, “‘has one big duty. 


2 W. G. Sumner, The Challenge of Facts and Other 
Essays (New Haven, 1914), p. 5; also H. E. Starr, 
William Grabam Sumner (New York, 1925), Pp. 22. 

3 The Absurd Effort to Make the World Over,"’ 
in War and Other Essays (New Haven, 1911), pp. 


19$-210. 


That is, to take care of his or her own 
self.‘"* He looked with scorn upon those 
who wanted aid from others: ‘The rela- 
tion of patents and children is the only 
case of sacrifice in Nature. Elsewhere 
equivalence of exchange prevails rigor- 
ously."" But even here there is a sort of 
social equivalence, for ‘‘the parents... 
hand down to their children the return 
for all which they had themselves in- 
herited from their ancestors.’ He did 
not, however, condemn all types of aid of 
one equal person to another. Indirect 
assistance might be countenanced.® 

The only help which is generally ex- 
pedient, even within the limits of the 
private and personal relations of two 
persons to each other, is that which con- 
sists in helping a man to help himself. 
This always consists in ‘‘opening the 
chances." A man of assured position 
can, by an effort which is of no appreciable 
importance to him, give aid which is of 
incalculable value to a man who is all 
ready to make his own career if he can 
only getachance. Such was his doctrine. 

As a matter of fact, Sumner believed that 
the necessity for direct aid from one person 
to another, or by society, was an excep- 
tional occurrence, limited to the incom- 
petent and the exceptionally unfortunate. 
He had little or no sympathy for the in- 
competent and none too much for the 
unfortunate. He says:’ 


In general, there is no man who is honest and in- 
dustrious who cannot put himself in a way to main- 
tain himself and his family, misfortune apart, in a 
condition of substantial comfort. We have any 
amount of reckless assertion to the contrary; it is 
asserted that the wages-class is in misery, and suffers 
from a great number of grievances; but no statement 
of this kind has ever been made in terms which could 
be subjected to examination. 





‘What Social Classes Owe to Each Other, p. 113. 
5 Ibid., Pp. 73- 

® Ibid., p. 165. 

™ The Challenge of Facts and Other Essays, p. 170. 
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In spite of this pronouncement he de- 
clared elsewhere that chance is a large 
factor in human affairs under certain 
circumstances. ® 

Opposition to Governmental Sponsorship. 
Sumner was quite as unfavorably im- 
pressed with various attempts to resort to 
organized society or to the state to do for 
the poor and the unfortuante what he 
thought they should do for themselves. 
He deplored the fact that ‘‘the fashion of 
the time is to run to government boards, 
commissions, and inspectors to set right 
everything which is wrong. No experi- 
ence seems to damp the faith of our public 
in these instrumentalities.’’® Yet he him- 
self had no faith in such attempts at re- 
form. Each member of society must 
bear his own burdens, he implies. He 
has much the same opinion of social re- 
form, as the following passage will 
show.!° 


Now, we never can annihilate a penalty. We 
can only divert it from the head of the man who has 
incurred it to the heads of others who have not in- 
curred it. A vast amount of ‘‘social reform’’ con- 
sists in just this operation. The consequence is that 
those who have gone astray, being relieved from 
Nature's fierce discipline, go on to worse, and chat 
there is a constantly heavier burden for the others to 


bear.?° 


He says there are two fallacies espe- 
cially that are used to justify state inter- 
ference. ‘“The first and widest is to 
argue that competition is not perfect in 
its action and does not satisfactorily 
solve the problem.’"" It is, he says, a 
non sequitur to infer the necessity of 
government regulation from such an 
argument, unless we are able to prove 
that such regulation ‘‘will produce per- 


®W. G. Sumner, Andrew Jackson (New York, 
1883), p. 4. 

* What Social Classes Owe to Each Other, p. 97. 

10 Ibid., p. 131. 

1 The Challenge of Facts, etc., p. 177- 
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fect and satisfactory results; or that 
regulations, although imperfect, will just 
complement and make up for the imper- 
fections of competition.""'* The second 
fallacy is to throw the burden of solving 
problems upon government because we 
have failed. This he considers still more 
of a non sequitur,"* although it might 
puzzle the average person to know where 
to turn next in such cases. Sumner did 
not recommend prayer nor magic. He 
offered examples of the sort of govern- 
mental interference which he opposed. 
He could not stomach the enactment of 
an interstate commerce law to control 
the railroads.’ Protectionism he con- 
sidered one of the greatest evils..° He 
condemned the Bland Silv.. Bill point- 
edly’® and cheap money legislation gen- 
erally.?” Bimetallism he regarded as 
impossible.1* He condemned bills to tax 
oleomargarine as a butter substitute, 
declaring, in his ignorance of the physiol- 
ogy of vitamins, it to be an adequate 
substitute for butter.'® The laws against 
competition of products made by convict 
labor with free labor are cited as other 
cases in point.2° Prohibition fares no 
better with him.”! Yet, in spite of these 
numerous examples of opposition to 
governmental intervention, and others 
that might be mentioned, he declared 
himself opposed to secession,®? and, in a 
long essay written in the cighteen- 
nineties, stated himself to be in favor of 


12 Tbid. 

18 Tbid. 

M4 [bid., pp. 177-182, 189. 

18 W. G. Sumner, Collected Essays in Political and 
Social Science (New York, 1885), pp. 58-76. 

16 The Challenge of Facts, etc., p. 186. 

17 Ibid. See his Andrew Jackson. 

18 Collected Essays in Political and Social Science, 

19 The Challenge of Facts, etc., pp. 187-188. 

20 Ibid., p. 188. 

31 What Social Classes Owe to Each Other, pp. 132-133. 

32 The Challenge of Facts, etc., p. 328. 
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the trend in this country toward advanc- 
ing social and political organization. 
He summarized his conclusions as 
follows :?8 


When we gather together the observations we have 
made, showing the advance of the entire social organ- 
ization from the colonial settlement up to the present 
time, in all ics branches—the industrial system, the 
relations of classes, the land system, the civil organ- 
ization, and the organization of political institutions 
and liberty—we see that it has been a life-process, 
a gtowth-process, which our society had to go 
through just as inevitably as an infant after birth 
must go on to the stages of growth and experience 
which belong to all human beings as such. 


Opposition to Pressure Groups. He has 
some pertinent remarks to make about 
legislation enacted at the dictation of 
pressure groups and ‘‘clamor,’’ as he 
calls it. ‘‘The doctrine that clamor is a 
proof of a grievance is so easy and sum- 
mary that it is sure to be popular, and 
its broad availability for the purpose 
of the world-bitterers need not be pointed 
out.’"** He deplores the passing of per- 
sonal judgment on the part of the legis- 
lator, but he fails at the same time to 
take cognizance of that silent analogue 
of popular clamor which emanates from 
offices and private individuals and cor- 
porations and is carried to the legislator 
through the mediation of the lobbyist 
for special interests. He states his point 
of view as follows.” 


It is already evident that one feature of the “‘new 
time’’ into which we are hastening will be the sub- 
jection of legislatures to the pressure of groups of 
persons who are capable of controlling newspapers 
or combining votes. Under the old notions of legis- 
lation, the duty of legislators was to study carefully 
the details of proposed legislation, to debate and 
discuss measures, and so, by deliberation, to arrive at 
decisions as to what should be enacted. The notion 
was that the statesman should know what he intended 
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to do and should consider the proper means of reach- 
ing the desired result. This theory of legislation 
never has been very thoroughly put into practice 
anywhere, but now the idea seems to be that it is 
antiquated, that we do not intend to seck a more 
complete realization of it as a reform in legislation, 
but that we abandonit altogether. At the same time, 
therefore, that there is a vast extension of the field 
of legislation, we abandon all sound traditions as to 
the method of legislative activity. Legislative 
bodies not only lay themselves open to be acted upon 
by outside influences, but they submit to clamor more 
than to any other influence. The tendency can be 
traced through the legislation of France, England, 
and the United States, during the last twenty years. 
If a faction of any kind assails the legislature with 
sufficient determination, they carry their point al- 
though the sincere opinion of nearly all who vote for 
the measure may be that it is foolish, or idle, or 
mischievous, or crude, or irrational, or extravagant, 
or otherwise improper. 


Evils of Paternalism. Sumner was, as 
we might suppose from his allegiance to 
laissez faire, particularly opposed to all 
sorts of paternalism, which he believed 
was always an especial menace under 
republican governments.*® Paternalism 
was, in his opinion, in direct opposition 
to Natural Law, and nature should be 
allowed to take its course. ‘‘Especially 
we shall need to notice the attempts to 
apply legislative methods of reform to 
the ills which belong to the order of 
Nature.’"?? Yet he recognized that not 
all human maladjustments were the result 
of purely natural causes, and also that 
those that were not should be treated 
differently .?* 


Certain ills belong to the hardships of human life. 
They are natural. They are part of the struggle with 
Nature for existence. We cannot blame our fellow- 
men for our share of these. My neighbor and I are 
both struggling to free ourselves from these ills. 
The face that my neighbor has succeeded in this 
struggle better than I constitutes no grievnace for me. 
Certain other ills are due to the malice of men, and to 





% Ibid., p. 331. 
™ Ibid., p. 188. 
*8 Ibid., pp. 185-186. 


%6 What Social Classes Owe to Each Other, p. 32. 
27 Ibid., p. 19. 
%8 [bid., pp. 17-18. 
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the imperfections or errors of civil institutions. 
These ills are an object of agitation, and a subject 
of discussion. The former class of ills is to be met 
only by manly effort and energy; the latter may be 
corrected by associated effort. 


Misfortune and Natural Law. It is a 


peculiarity of Sumner’s social theory 
that he paid but little attention to this 
second class of ills and their remedies, 
but concentrated most of his energies 
upon warning people not to throw their 
naturally ordained burdens upon others. 
He said, for example,?® 


If any one thinks that there are or ought to be 
somewhere in society guarantees that no man shall 
suffer hardship, let him understand that there can be 
no such guarantees, unless other men give them— 
that is, unless we go back to slavery, and make one 
man's effort conduce to another man’s welfare. Of 
course, if a speculator breaks loose from science and 
history, and plans out an ideal society in which all 
the conditions are to be different, he is a law-giver 
or prophet, and those may listen to him who have 
leisure. 


This sarcasm about Utopias is char- 
acteristic, and we shall have occasion to 
refer to it again. Let us make one more 
reference to his faith in the determinism 
of Natural Law. Speaking of the dis- 
contented, he declares that sometimes 
they are envious and*° 


sometimes they claim that they have a right to every- 
thing which they feel the need of for their happiness 
on earth. To make such a claim against God or 
Nature would, of course, be only to say that we claim 
a right to live on earth if we can. But God and 
Nature have ordained the chances and conditions of 
life on earth once for all. The case cannot be re- 
opened. We cannot get a revision of the laws of 
human life.. We are absolutely shut up to the need 
and duty, if we would learn how to live happily, of 
investigating the laws of Nature, and deducing the 
rules of right living in the world as it is. These are 
very wearisome and commonplace tasks. They con- 
sist in labor and self-denial repeated over and over 
again in learning and doing. When the people whose 





29 Ibid., pp. 65-66. 
8° Ibid., pp. 14-15. 
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claims we are considering are told to apply themselves 
to these tasks they become irritated and feel almost 
insulted. They formulate their claims as rights 
against society—that is, against some other men. 
In their view they have a right, not only to pursue 
happiness, but to get it and if they fail to get it, they 
think they have a claim to the aid of other men— 
that is, to the labor and self-denial of other men— 
to get it for them. They find orators and poets who 
tell them that they have grievances, so long as they 
have unsatisfied desires. 


Explanation of This Point of View. The 
close analogy between this theory which 
attributes human misfortune to the oper- 
ation of Natural Law and the older 
theory that attributed it to a special act 
of divine will must be clear to everyone. 


- In neither case is it right for mere man 


to interfere with the operation of powers 
greater than his own. It is obvious that 
Sumner, in evolving from a philosophy 
based on theology to one resting upon 
metaphysics—in substituting the profes- 
sor’s cap and gown for the priest’s habit— 
has in no wise changed his traditional 
ways of looking at things. Merely he 
has dethroned the Almighty and sub- 
stituted therefor a metaphysical postulate 
(Natural Law) and in this new worship 
of a symbol he still places the responsi- 
bility for human conditions upon this 
new scapegoat as formerly he placed it 
upon God. ‘“‘Grin and bear it’’ is the 
only advice he has to offer to the victims. 
The idea of codperative endeavor in the 
solution of common human problems is a 
concept beyond the reach of Sumner’s 
mind. This defect of conception and of 
social idealism is forever present in his 
thinking and writing. It is, in fact, 
the dominant note in his chief sociolog- 
ical work, the Folkways. 

Rationalization of His Point of View. 
Sumner admitted his conservatism, al- 
though he could not have understood its 
origins and he rationalized it on the 
ground that so much of the good of civil- 
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ization is at stake.*! A great capital 
has been accumulated which is basic to 
our culture and prosperity and chance 
for a future.*? Wealth is not an evil, 
but a power for good when properly 
used.** He admits the existence of social 
corruption, wrong and evil in society,* 
but these arise from other causes as well 
as wealth. Even the acknowledged ex- 
istence of plutocracy does not condemn 
the possession of great wealth.* All 
of which is, of course, very true, and 
might have gone unchallenged by his 
critics if he had shown as much interest 
in the control of the evils to which the 
misuse of great wealth and capital give 
rise as in crying hands off even in the 
face of obvious abuses. He was opposed 
to practically all social innovations. He 
said, ‘“We each have a right to have our 
liberty respected in such form as we 
have inherited it under the laws and 
institutions of our country.""** Strictly 
interpreted such a claim would of course 
deny the propriety of making any change 
whatever in our ‘“‘liberties.’” Further- 
more, he decried the attempts of radical or- 
ganizations to make fundamental changes 
in our institutions. He continues, ‘“The 
fashion of the day is to sneer at this 
demand [to preserve liberties intact] 
and to propose to make short work of it 
so soon as enough power shall have been 
collected to carry out the projects of 
certain social sects."’*? 

Sumner's Views on Socialism. It is not 
to be supposed that a person holding 
such views would be favorably inclined 


| The Challenge of Facts, etc., p. 207. See also 
Selected Essays in Political and Social Science, p. 92. 

* W. G. Sumner, Earth Hunger and Other Essays, 
PP- 337-353- 

* Wear and Other Essays, p. 201. 

* Ibid., p. 203. 

% Tbid., p. 207. 

°° The Challenge of Facts, etc., p. 208. 

*” Ibid., pp. 208-209. 
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toward such a social philosophy as 
socialism, nor was he. His editor has 
published some curious notes entitled 
“The Codperative Commonwealth’’*® 
which are intended to ridicule socialist 
preconceptions and tactics. It is by no 
means certain that socialists would recog- 
nize his characterization of their view- 
points, as in the following passage, for 
example.*® 


If there are any ethical propositions which may be 
accepted as reasonably established, the following are 
among the number: to every one his own; that re- 
sponsibility should be equal to liberty; that rights 
and duties are correlative; and that those should reap 
the consequences who have set in action the causes. 
The socialistic and semi-socialistic propositions 
which are before the public are immoral in that they 
all sin against these ethical principles. 


The socialist might regard this criticism 
as directed against capitalism, unless 
informed to the contrary. Elsewhere 
he criticizes socialism on the ground 
that it would substitute paternalism for 
liberty—the sort of pseudo-liberty that 
is supposed to inhere in the now perverted 
doctrine of ‘freedom of contract."" He 
says,*° 


Herein lies the curse of socialistic schemes when 
viewed from the side of the supposed beneficiary— 
they are a bait to defraud him of his liberty. I do 
not see how the German accident and workman's 
insurance can fail to act as a law of settlement, 
thereby, under a pretense of offering the workman 
security, robbing him of his best chance of improving 
his position. 

His Criticism of Anarchism. He had 
even less tolerance for anarchism, as one 
might expect. But it is interesting to 
compare his argument against this social 
doctrine with his argument against so- 
cialism just quoted. He uses the same 
concept like a double battle axe to hew 


38 The Forgotten Man and Other Essays, pp. 441-462. 
3° The Challenge of Facts, etc., p. 193. 
4° Earth Hunger and Other Essays, p. 12.7. 




















in both directions. In one case, socialism 
is to be condemned because it abandons 
or sabotages liberty; in the other, an- 
archism is wrong because it over-exalts 
liberty into a perverted fetish. Of course 
he did not place these two arguments in 
such close juxtaposition as we have them 
here. Furthermore, what is there to 
prevent a good advocate of laissez faire 
from contradicting himself anyhow? The 
greater shame, perhaps, is that he should 
have made war upon liberty, which is 
his shibboleth. Here is his statement.*! 


The anarchists of today have pushed the old dogma 
of natural liberty to the extremest form of abstract 
deduction, and they propose to make it a program of 
action. They therefore make of it a principle of 
endless revolution. If, however, the basis on which 
it once rested is gone, it is impossible that we should 
hold and use it any more. With our present knowl- 
edge of history, we know that no men on earth ever 
have had liberty in the sense of unrestrainedness of 
action. The very conception is elusive; it is impos- 
sible to reduce it to such form that it could be verified, 
for the reason that it is non-human, non-earthly; 
it never could exist on the earth and among these 
men. 


Sumner's Doctrine of Liberty. Liberty 
is a great concept with Sumner. It is 
appealed to over and over again to justify 
his views on many questions. His defi- 
nition of the term is characteristic in 
that it emphasizes the preservation of the 
status quo rather than freedom or en- 
couragement to seek social change.* 


The notion of civil liberty which we have in- 
herited is that of a status created for the individual 
by laws and institutions, the effect of which is that 
each man is guaranteed the use of all his own powers 
exclusively for his own welfare. 


In his mind it is associated primarily 
with the right of competition and laissez 
faire and may be made even to sanction 
industrial warfare. ‘Industrial war is, 


“ Ibid., pp. 119-120. 
® What Social Classes Owe to Each Other, p. 34. 
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in fact, an incident of liberty.’ In 
the final analysis the liberty for which 
Sumner contends seems to be the right 
to fight for economic gain. 

Whose Freedom? He distinguishes two 
forms of the struggle for existence—that 
with nature for her products and com- 
petition with men for what nature gives. 
He continues :* 


The radical error of the socialists and sentimental- 
ists is that they never distinguished these two rela- 
tions from each other. They bring forward com- 
plaints which are really to be made, if at all, against 
the author of the universe for the hardships which 
man has to endure in his struggle with nature. The 
complaints are addressed, however, to society; that 
is, to other men under the same hardships. The 
only social element, however, is the competition of 
life, and when society is blamed for the ills which 
belong to the human lot, it is only burdening those 
who have successfully contended with those ills 
with the further task of conquering the same ills 
over again for somebody else. Hence liberty perishes 
in all socialistic schemes, and the tendency of such 
schemes is to the deterioration of society by burdening 
the good members and relieving the bad ones. The 
law of the survival of the fittest was not made by 
man and cannot be abrogated by man. We can only, 
by interfering with it, produce the survival of the 
unfittest. 


The radical error of confusing the two 
types of struggle which he charges against 
the socialists is even more to be attrib- 
uted to Sumner—unless indeed he means 
to assert that men in competing for the 
fruits of nature never use unfair methods. 
This of course would be a contention 
which is not supported by the facts. As 
he states his case and as he puts the 
illustration he undoubtedly lays himself 
open to the charge of defending the lib- 
erty of getting what you can as long as 
you have the physical strength, superior 
weapons, or the law on your side. Al- 
ready we have seen that Sumner de- 


War and Other Essays, p. 234. 
“4 Selected Essays in Political and Social Science, 


pp. 84-85. 
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manded that those who had the law 
(inherited liberties) on their side should 
be allowed to keep it there.* 

Summer's Theory of Rights. Yet Sumner 
ranges himself against the doctrine of 
natural rights, as inconsistent as this 
point of view may seem in the light of 
what has just been said. They appear 
natural because they are a part of the 
tradition or mores, he says.‘® Appar- 
ently he prefers to defend property on the 
ground of its utility in the struggle for 
existence. The association of natural 
rights with “‘life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness’’ would make it too danger- 
ous a concept to summon in defense of 
property, for it might raise these three 
to the same rank in the claims to social 
protection that he demands for property. 
As with the other Social Scientists of the 
laissez faire school, property rights are 
his first concern and the human rights of 
traditional democracy cannot be allowed 
to interfere with them. To give to them 
the same sanction as he would give to 
property rights might endanger the issue. 
In fact, he makes property the very basis 
of liberty, and quotes M. de Laveleye 
in support of his contention.‘7 But 
why property is more essential to the 
liberty of the well-to-do than to that 
of the poor he does not explain. 

Rights and Obligations. Rights without 
responsibility are anomalous, and Sum- 
ner’s concept of liberty is the conventional 
one of control by law.‘* ‘‘Law does 
not restrict liberty,’’ he says; ‘‘it creates 
the only real liberty there is.""*® Again: 
“Civil liberty must therefore be an 
affair of positive law, of institutions, and 


The Challenge of Facts, etc., p. 208. 

© Earth Hunger and Other Essays, p. 79. 
7 Ibid., pp. 171-176. 

‘8 Ibid., pp. 159, 161. 

4° Ibid., p. 165: 
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of history....’*° ‘‘Discipline, there- 
fore, is the great need of our time. It 
should be the first object of education.’’*! 
These are doubtless good principles; 
much depends on how they are applied. 
The facts here are interesting. The as- 
sumption is that the propertied have 
gained their possessions through self- 
discipline and abstinence and by strict 
conformity to Natural Laws and that the 
poor are so because they have disregarded 
the latter and rebelled against the former.®? 
As to human laws, the whole tenor of 
Sumner’s philosophy seems to be to argue 
for the removal of such restraints from 
the owner and user of capital, however 
much they may be brought to bear upon 
the common man. This interpretation 
appears to be borne out by the statement 
that “‘rights lie on the side toward 
privilege; duties lie on the side toward 
servitude. ’’5* 

The Right to Social Justice. It must 
not be supposed, however, that Sumner 
was completely blind to the rights of 
the oppressed or to the fact that oppres- 
sion existed. He asserts that ‘“There 
is a plain tendency of all civilized gov- 
ernments toward plutocracy.’’** He says 
also that ‘‘The plutocrats are simply 
trying to do what the generals, nobles, 
and priests have done in the past—get 
the power of the State into their hands, 
so as to bend the rights of others to their 
own advantage.’’®> But what is the 
remedy? He states it in the last clause 
of the same sentence: ‘‘What we need to 
recognize is that we are face to face with 
the same old foes—the vices and passions 


5° Tbid., p. 166. 

5! Ibid., p. 170. 
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of human nature.'’®* Immediately there- 
after he warns the reader against trying 
to correct economic abuses by means of 
state action. Yet as subjective and as 
ineffectual as this answer is, he admits 
the existence of such a thing as the right 
to social justice.5” 


If a man comes forward with any grievance 
against the order of society so far as this is shaped by 
human agency, he must have patient hearing and full 
redress; but if he addresses a demand to society 
for relief from the hardships of life, he asks simply 
that somebody else should get his living for him. 
In that case he ought to be left to find out his error 
from hard experience. 


But still the complainant is under sus- 
picion of trying to get something for 
nothing, and doubtless he is rightly so, 
even if he is less apt in this art than the 
plutocrat whose vices should be corrected 
morally rather than prevented politically. 

Right to Collective Self-Defense. Sumner 
also recognizes the right of men to pro- 
tect themselves collectively.*® 


We each owe it to the other to guarantee mutually 
the chance to earn, to possess, to learn, to marry, 
etc., etc., against any interference which would pre- 
vent the exercise of those rights by a person who 
wishes to prosecute and enjoy them in peace for the 
pursuit of happiness. If we generalize this, it means 
that All-of-us ought to guarantee rights to each of us. 


‘The modern industrial system is a great 
social co-operation. It is automatic and 
instinctive in operation.’®® Is this the 
best example he could give of collective 
mutual self-protection on the part of 
society® Surely the industrial system 
is not known alone fer its virtues of 
cooperation. We may even employ the 
state for the promotion of justice, he 
thinks, if we use that term in its negative 
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sense rather than in the positive one 
of the active promotion of social welfare. 
Sumner's Conception of the State. He 
says, ‘The state exists to provide justice, 
but the state is only one among a number 
of social organizations.’’®° His account 
of the function of the state as it appears 
in the following passage is wholly nega- 
tive.® : 


The state by its power frees men from anarchy, 
fist-law, slavery, etc., but it imposes a new set of 
restraints of its own, which take away liberty on 
another side. The state is necessary for the first 
function; it must be tolerated in the second. 


He criticizes in a sarcastic vein the at- 
tempt to erect the state into a great 
ethical organization aiming to promote 
social welfare.** He concludes, ‘‘Hence 
‘the State’ instead of offering resources 
of wisdom, right reason, and pure moral 
sense beyond what the average of us 
possess, generally offers much less of all 
those things.’’®* 

Sumner's Notion of the Misuse of the 
State. In speaking specifically of false 
remedies for hard times, after condemn- 
ing restraint upon free commercial activ- 
ity as the limitation of civil liberty, 
Sumner says, ** 


The second form of remedy proposed is quite 
consistent with the last. It consists in rehabilitating 
the old and decaying superstition of government. 
It is called the state, and all kinds of poetical and 
fanciful attributes are ascribed to it. It is presented, 
of course, as a superior power, able and ready to 
get us out of trouble. If an individual is in trouble, 
he has to help himself or secure the help of friends 
as best he can, but if a group of persons are in trouble 
together, they constitute a party, a power, and begin 
to make themselves felt in the state. The state has 
no means of helping them except by enabling them to 
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throw the risks and losses of their business upon 
other people who already have the burdens and losses 
of their own business to bear, but who are less well 
organized. 


Here again we observe a total lack of any 
conception of the state as a constructive 
reform institution capable of contributing 
to the public welfare. This is all the 
more surprising since this passage was 
written in 1879, only two years before 
the essay on sociology which, as we shall 
see when we come to speak of his en- 
thusiasm for the possibilities of that 
science, -he believed would make great 
contributions to social guidance. Who 
was to make use of such knowledge? 
Could only isolated individuals do it? 
No doubt Sumner was at this time much 
under the influence of the Spencerian 
opposition to the state, for he was then 
essentially a disciple of Herbert Spencer. 

Reactionary Notions Regarding Needed Re- 
forms. Quite clearly he does not consider 
human collective activity as the best 
method of promoting human welfare. 
Yet he saw enough that he regarded as 
wrong in individualistic society. For 
example, conservative as he was, he found 
faults in the family system. 


I maintain (1) that the part of our social code and 
social creed which wants re-examination and re- 
construction is that which relates to marriage and 
the family; and (2) that, if there is to be any state 
regulation at all, the place where it ought to begin 
is with marriage and the family. 


He was, however, as reactionary as 
Spencer in his opposition to public 
education.*® One might ask how, with 
the functions of the state reduced to a 
minimum and public schools abolished 
or hamstrung, how would the masses 
of the people learn to discipline them- 
selves and conduct themselves according 
to the Natural Laws which he declared 


% Earth Hunger, etc., pp. 93-94- 
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to be their proper guide? How also 
were they to escape the demoralizing 
reading matter which was flooding the 
minds of boys and the evils of which 
he so pointedly describes?*? Would it 
be better if the boys could not read? 
How also might the masses learn to 
oppose war, which has its greatest in- 
justice in that ‘‘it imposes loss and harm 
upon those who are not parties to it?’’®® 

Ideas Regarding Imperialism and Pro- 
tectionism. He was strongly opposed to 
the imperialistic policy developed by 
the United States after the Spanish- 
American war and even went so far as 
to make an address on ‘““The Conquest 
of the United States by Spain,’’ in which 
he declared, “‘We have beaten Spain in a 
military conflict, but we are submitting 
to be conquered by her on the field of 
ideas and policies.’’®® Imperialism 
brings militarism, “‘which is the neglect 
of rational motives and interests and the 
surrender of one’s mind and will to whim- 
sical points of vanity and anger.’’”° 
Like Edward Atkinson, he congratulated 
the United States on its protective iso- 
lation and freedom from the economic and 
moral burden of militarism.’! Protec- 
tionism was not only an evil in itself as 
a perversion of the natural laws of taxa- 
tion,’? but it was a potent power in the 
corruption of government and other social 
institutions. He says,” 

The history of civil liberty is made up of campaigns 


against abuses of taxation. Protectionism is the 
great modern abuse of taxation; the abuse gf taxation 
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which is adapted to a republican form of govern- 
ment. Protectionism is now corrupting our political 
institutions just as slavery used to do, viz., it allies 
itself with every other abuse which comes up. Most 
recently it has allied itself with the silver coinage, 
and it is now responsible, in a great measure, for that 
calamity. The silver coinage law would have been 
repealed three years ago, if the silver mining interest 
had not served notice on the protectionists that that 
was their share of protection, and the price of their 
cooperation. The silver coinage is the chief cause 
.of the “‘hard times’’ of the last two or three years. 
In a well ordered state it is the function of govern- 
ment to repress every selfish interest which arises and 
endeavors to encroach upon the rights of others. 
The state thus maintains justice. Under protection- 
ism the government gives a license to certain interests 
to go out and encroach on others. It is an iniquity 
as to the victims of it, a delusion as to its supposed 
beneficiaries, and a waste of the public wealth. 
There is only one reasonable question now to be 
raised about it, and that is, How can we most easily 
get rid of it? 


Explanation of Sumner's Point of View. 
What positive methods were to be used 
in the correction of these and other 
methods he does not say. Was this 
negative attitude in reform the result 
of his early experience as a priest and the 
bias of ‘‘moral suasion’’ and opposition 
to state control over morals which so 
often characterize the clerical profession? 
Did it come solely from his laissez faire 
economic and political philosophy? Or 
did it arise from both? That conformity 
to the teachings of Natural Law was his 
chief criterion for social guidance has 
already been emphasized and explained. 
How was one to know what are the 
teachings of Natural Law with respect 
to social behavior? On this point he 
had a definite positive program instead 
of a negative one, and his answer is 
clearly put in his statement of reasons 
for the study of sociology. Very early 
in his career, when he was still a teacher 
of Social Science at Yale, he insisted 
upon the need for the study of sociology 
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in a very clear and conclusive manner, 
as follows."4 


If we have to consider the need of sociology, 
innumerable reasons for studying it present them- 
selves. In spite of all our acquisitions in natural 
science, the conception of a natural law (which is the 
most important good to be won from studying natural 
science) is yet exceedingly vague in the minds of 
ordinary intelligent people, and is very imperfect 
even amongst the educated. That conception is 
hardly yet applied by anybody to social facts and 
problems. Social questions force themselves upon 
us in multitudes every year as our civilization ad- 
vances and our society becomes complex. When 
such questions arise they are wrangled over and tossed 
about without any orderly discussion, but as if they 
were only the sport of arbitrary whims. Is it not 
then necessary that we enable ourselves, by study of 
the facts and laws of society, to take up such questions 
from the correct point of view, and to proceed with 
the examination of them in such order and method 
that we can reach solid results, and thus obtain 
command of an increasing mass of knowledge about 
social phenomena? 


The Uses of Sociology. At the time he 
wrote this passage Social Science was 
suffering greatly from the perversions 
of the wise amateur or pseudo-scientist 
in public affairs. ‘‘Every science suffers 
more or less from men who meddle with 
it without mastering it, and from those 
who think carelessly, generalize rashly, 
or make concessions hastily.’ It is 
the business of the scholar, he says, to 
correct such distortions and put the 
science on a sound basis. One of the 
methods of correcting unsound thinking, 
even among trained economists, is for 
sociology to “‘exert a most important 
influence on political economy’’ and 
redeem it from the popular opinion that 
its purpose is to teach people how to grow 
rich. Political economy is a branch of 
sociology.7® Although sociology is still 
very imperfect, ‘‘we are already in such a 
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position with sociology that a person 
who has gained what we now possess 
of that science will bring to bear upon 
economic problems a sounder judgment 
and a more correct conception of all social 
relations than a person who may have 
read a library of the existing treatises 
on political economy’’’”’ could bring. 
One of the chief contributions of sociology 
to political economy has been the his- 
torical viewpoint.’* Moreover, ‘‘there 
are . . . not more than two or three other 
sciences which are making as rapid prog- 
ress as sociology, and there is no other 
which is as full of promise for the welfare 
of man.’’’® This was written about 
1880. 

Sociological Quacks. One of the chief 
uses of a true Social Science would be to 
get rid of the sociological quacks, whom 
he describes as follows :*° 


The amateur social doctors are like the amateur 
physicians—they always begin with the question of 
remedies, and they go at this without any diagnosis 
or any knowledge of the anatomy or physiology of 
society. They never have any doubt of the efficacy 
of their remedies. They never take account of any 
ulterior effect which may be apprehended from the 
remedy itself. It generally troubles them not a whit 
that their remedy implies a complete reconstruction 
of society, or even a reconstitution of human nature. 
Against all such social quackery the obvious injunc- 
tion to the quacks is, to mind their own business. 


This sort of sociological quackery arises 
from and also gives rise to various mis- 
conceptions about our control over social 
processes. *! 

Reformers as Trouble Makers. We have 
already seen how keenly opposed Sumner 
was to any program of social reform 
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based upon such assumptions as these. 
Sentimental reformers who hold such 
philosophies only stir up the masses of 
the people, who would not otherwise 
perhaps feel that they had any griev- 
ances,®? and cause class conflict. Some- 
what sarcastically he divides people into 
two classes: (1) those who are bound to 
solve the problems of the poor, that is, 
“the rich, comfortable, prosperous, virtu- 
ous, respectable, educated, and healthy,” 
and (2) “‘those whose right it is to set 
the problems . . . those who have been less 
fortunate or less successful in the struggle 
for existence.’’®* He of course challenges 
the right of one class to demand that the 
others should solve its problems.** Such 
a policy simply means that ‘‘under the 
names of the poor and weak, the negli- 
gent, shiftless, inefficient, silly, and im- 
prudent are thus fastened upon the 
industrious and prudent as a responsi- 
bility and a duty.’’® It is easy to see 
from the descriptive adjectives used in 
these passages with what approval he 
looked upon the rich and with how 
much misprisal and contempt he regarded 
the masses of the poor. 

Fear of Revolution. Sumner apparently 
had considerable fear of violence and even 
of revolution on the part of the dissatis- 
fied masses. Stating the problem of 
class conflict as that of, How shall the 
poor be made as comfortable as the rich, 
he declared, ‘‘the penalty, if they [the 
rich] fail to do this, is to be bloodshed 
and destruction. If they cannot make 
everybody else as well off as themselves, 
they are to be brought down to the same 
misery as others.’’®* He of course advises 
against this, saying, ‘‘Now the plan of 
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plundering each other produces nothing. 
It only wastes.’’*’? The poor, he thinks, 
are more class conscious than the well- 
to-do. ‘‘Those who have neither capital 
nor land unquestionably have a closer 
class interest than landlords or capital- 
ists.""§ Yet the common belief that 
the poor break into revolt easily is not 
supported by the facts. ‘‘Men who are 
low, and are falling, do not revolt; it 
is men who, although they may be low, 
are rising, who revolt.’’®® 

Social Abuses Due to Bad Government, 
not to a Bad System. He was willing to 
admit that under certain circumstances 
the poor might be exploited and have 
a just grievance, but such did not result 
from the traditional economic order, 
which was founded upon Natural Law. 
Real cases of injustice to the poor were 
those in which they had been injured 
by some sort of legislation or political 
policy which interfered with the “‘natu- 
ral’’ economic order, that is, with the 
laissez faire system. Victims of the 
tariff were clearly in this category. He 
describes how exploitation occurs under 
such circumstances as follows:*° 


Vested interests always grow up under an old 
social or political abuse, and no vested interest ever 
yet voluntarily sacrificed itself. On the contrary, 
interested parties always make vigorous defence of 
their privileges and their mischievous advantages. 
They have a stronger and more personal interest to 
organize, to spend money, and to work in defence of 
the wrong they enjoy than others have to over- 
throw it. 


It is very difficult, he thinks, to destroy 
such abuses when once they are estab- 
lished, and usually vigorous and bloody 
conflicts are necessary to accomplish 
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this result, as was the case with slavery.** 
Here again we see illustrated the prin- 
ciple that the poor are not facile at revolt. 
The reason is that ‘‘in the first place the 
mass of the people who suffer under the 
abuses are slow to perceive them, and 
can only be stimulated to rise against 
them by great effort on the part of a 
few."’®? In the second place, ‘‘the de- 
fenders of abuses always conduct the 
defense by special pleas of all sorts and 
descriptions.’’% . 

When Revolutions Are Good and Bad. 
Like many another strong class partisan 
he was quite content with the results cf 
revolution when it favored his own class, 
the bourgeoisie. He said, ‘‘At the end 
of the last century a great revolution 
took place in which the bourgeoisie 
wrested political power from the no- 
bles.’’** The proletariat has learned from 
this bourgeois revolution how to make 
revolutions of its own. It is now girding 
itself for the battle. ‘‘It finds its recruits 
where it can get them—among the dis- 
contented, the hot-headed, the ill-bal- 
anced, the ambitious, those who have 
nothing to lose, the flatterers of rising 
power, and other such persons who 
naturally gravitate toward a _ revolu- 
tionary party.”’...% “All the forces 
which gave the bourgeoisie the victory 
over the nobles are working in favor of 
the proletariat.’"°* Evidently revolutions 
were becoming bad. 

Industrial Warfare Justified. There is 
one sort of struggle or conflict of which 
he did not disapprove, even when it 
resulted in violence or open warfare. 
His approval in this case was due to the 
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fact that he considered industrial warfare 
as an expression of the competition 
which he believed normally ruled all 
social processes. He says,’ 


It is inevitable . . . that the classes which consti- 
tute the masses should go on to win all the power 
which is thrown into their hands by the facts of the 
situation. In the long run this social antagonism, 
like those which have preceded it, will be reduced 
to new harmony; but never by the wit of man, only 
the working out of the forces. A movement so vast 
and so new will have to construct its own institu- 
tions... . How then can we have industrial peace? 
Why should we not have industrial war? Industrial 
war is a sign of vigor in society. It contains a prom- 
ise of a sound solution. It is not possible to stop it 
if all the philosophers and statesmen in the world 
should agree to try it; and it will be wise philosophy 
and statesmanship not to try. 


Here we see his emphasis upon the essen- 
tially economic and material basis of all 
social change and progress. 

A justification for Strikes and Labor Unions. 
Even strikes are justifiable as a last resort, 
when the two contending parties cannot 
come to an agreement except by fighting 
the issue out between them. ‘‘It is like 
war, for it is war.’’®® Strikers shou!d 
not be denied this recourse to violence, 
but they should recognize their responsi- 
bility and bear it themselves. The issue 
will determine who is right, for might is 
right in such cases. ‘““They test the 
market.’’®® However, he said, ‘I can- 
not believe that a strike for wages ever 
is expedient,’’ for wages are determined 
by natural economic laws.'°° The only 
logical strike is where all employes stop 
work, otherwise the test of strength is 
incomplete and indecisive. The lockout 
is a logical labor policy for the employer 
to pursue for the same reason.'*' Trades- 
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unions also are right and useful, and 
possibly necessary. ‘They may do much 
by way of true economic means to raise 
wages. They are useful to spread infor- 
mation, to maintain esprit de corps, to 
elevate the public opinion of the class.”’ 
However, ‘“They have been greatly abused 
in the past." They ‘“‘need develop- 
ment, correction, and perfection. They 
ought, however, to get this from the men 
themselves.’’!% 

Fate of the Middle Class. One result 
of class struggle and industrial warfare, 
as seen by Sumner, may strike the reader 
with some degree of surprise, for it 
brings him into agreement with Karl 
Marx, a philosopher with whom he 
could have had little sympathy. He 
said, ‘“‘It is the tendency of all social 
burdens to crush out the middle class, 
and to force the society into an organiza- 
tion of only two classes, one at each social 
extreme.""!% These are of course the 
two classes—the rich and the poor— 
mentioned above. ‘‘It is,’’ he says, 
‘‘in the nature of the case impracticable 
to adjust social burdens proportionately 
to the power of individuals to support 
them.""'°§ This is true in the case of 
military service, taxation, insecurity of 
property, all forms of violence, com- 
pulsory almsgiving, and of many other 
social pressures.'°° The rich can stand 
these pressures and the poor can usually 
avoid them, but the middle class may 
have their margin destroyed by them 
and be wiped out,as a consequence.!°’ 
Both Marx and Sumner regarded this 
process of middle class elimination as an 
inevitable consequence of natural eco- 
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nomic law, but of course it had very 
different values in their systems. 

The Malthusian Principle. Another re- 
sult of this theory of social conflict is 
not less interesting. Whereas most of 
the other laissez faire Social Scientists, 
as we have seen, repudiated both the 
Ricardian principle of rent and the Mal- 
thusian principle of population, Sumner 
upholds both of them. As early as 1881 
at least he had come to the support of 
Malthus in no uncertain terms. Such 
support is now almost universal, and has 
been growing steadily since the turn of the 
century. The basis of Sumner’s popula- 
tion theory is what he called the ratio 
of population to land, ‘“‘which determines 
what are the possibilities of human 
development or the limits of what man 
can obtain in civilization and comfort.’’!°* 
This pressure of population upon re- 
sources produces a great variety of social 
transformations and developments. He 
says,109 


It is when the social pressure due to an unfavorable 
ratio of population to land becomes intense that the 
social forces develop increased activity. Division of 
labor, exchange, higher social organization, emigra- 
tion, advance in the arts, spring from the necessity of 
contending against the harsher conditions of existence 
which are continually reproduced as the population 
surpasses the means of existence on any given status. 


Here we see another material force, with 
its set of social consequences, which makes 
for social change. 

Criticism of His Predecessors on Popula- 
tion. His criticism of his predecessors 
and contemporaries in the field of Social 
Science for their failure to recognize the 
validity of the principle of Malthus is 
cogent and just. He explains clearly 
why the principle may not seem to have 
been operative in America, but his 
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explanation also makes one wonder why 
such men as Carey and his disciples, 
Perry, Wells, and Atkinson should not 
also have been able to make this analysis. 
Are even social scientists so generally 
incapable of surmounting their prejudices 
and the appeal of personal interest in 
opposition to their better logic? Sum- 
ner’s argument follows.'!° 


For instance: We have plenty of books, some of 
them by able writers, in which the old-fashioned 
Malthusian doctrine of population and the Ricardian 
law of rent are disputed because emigration, advance 
in the arts, etc. etc., can offset the action of those 
laws, or because those laws are not seen in action in 
the United States. Obviously no such objections 
ever could have been raised if the laws in question 
had been understood or had been put in their proper 
bearings. The Malthusian law of population and 
the Ricardian law of rent are cases in which, by rare 
and most admirable acumen, powerful thinkers per- 
ceived two great laws in particular phases of their 
action. With wider information it now appears that 
the law of population breaks the barriers of Malthus’ 
narrower formulae and appears as a great law of 
biology. The Ricardian law of rent is only a par- 
ticular application of one of the great conditions of 
production. We have before us not special dogmas 
of political economy, but facts of the widest signifi- 
cance for the whole social development of the race. 
To object that these facts may be set aside by migra- 
tion or advance in the arts is nothing to the purpose, 
for this is only altering the constants in the equation, 
which does not alter the form of the curve, but only 
its position relatively to some standard line. Further- 
more, the laws themselves indicate that they have a 
maximum point for any society, or any given stage 
of the arts, and a condition of under-population, or 
of an extractive industry below its maximum, is 
just as consistent with the law as a condition of over- 
population and increasing distress. Hence infer- 
ences as to the law of population drawn from the 
status of an under-populated country are sure to be 
fallacious. In like manner arguments drawn from 
American phenomena in regard to rent and wages, 
when rent and wages are as yet only very imperfectly 
developed here, lead to erroneous conclusions. It 
only illustrates the unsatisfactory condition of poli- 
tical economy, and the want of strong criticism in it, 
that such arguments can find admission to its dis- 
cussions and disturb its growth. 
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Instead of looking upon the operation 
of the Malthusian law of population as a 
social evil, Sumner sees in it a distinct 
source of advantage to society, as indeed 
all natural social competition should 
show. ‘“‘This competition [arising from 
overpopulation] draws out the highest 
achievements. It makes the advantages 
of capital, education, talent, skill, and 
training tell to the utmost.’"!"! Again, 
the factors in this struggle are viewed 
as primarily subjective and individual. 

The Function of Science. Sumner con- 
ceived of the function of science as that 
of investigation. ‘‘Science is colorless 
and impersonal....The moral deduc- 
tions as to what one ought to do are to 
be drawn by the reason and conscience 
of the individual man who is instructed 
in science,’""? and not by science itself. 
It might have surprised Sumner to reflect 
on the extent to which his own conclu- 
sions were based on his early preconcep- 
tions and his personal attachments, as 
evidenced by his own testimony as to 
how and when he fixed his opinions. 
Likewise, he professed to wish to keep 
the personal equation out of remedial 
activity in society. Sympathy has its 
place, but not in Social Science." 


The law of sympathy, by which we share each 
others’ burdens, is to do as we would be done by. 
Ic is not a scientific principle, and does not admit 
of such generalizations or interpretation that A can 
tell B what this law enjoins on B to do. Hence the 
relations of sympathy and sentiment are essentially 
limited to two persons only, and they cannot be made 
a basis for the relations of groups of persons, or for 
discussion by any third party. 


Sumner’s concept of science was as puri- 
tanical as was his notion of personal 
conduct, and perhaps more so, for he did 


11 Ibid., p. go. 
2 What Social Classes Owe to Each Other, pp. 
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allow himself some personal vices, when 
he liked them. 

Summer's Notion of Progress and Improve- 
ment. Yet he desired ardently to have 
social improvement. If he was a Puritan, 
his Puritanism was idealistic and tram- 
melled only by his middle class emphasis 
upon property, his laissez faire philos- 
ophy, and the lingering of his theological 
ways of thought. All of these of course 
went along together, for they were essen- 
tially of the same general pattern. Thus 
it cannot be said that Sumner was abso- 
lutely and categorically opposed to social 
progress. But, as his work on Folkways 
and earlier other writings show, he had 
little faith in the achievement of progress 
by means of social planning. ‘‘We do 
not need to resist all change or discussion 
—that is not conservatism. We may, 
however, be sure that the only possible 
good for society must come of evolution 
and not of revolution.’’'* Progress is 
the result of material changes, such as 
inventions, population growth and the 
stimulation to improvement it offers, 
and the avoidance of unsound legislation, 
giving to men a chance to use their native 
energies to the best advantage. On this 
subject he has much to say. 


Social improvement is not to be won by direct 
effort. It is secondary, and results from physical 
or economic improvements. That is the reason why 
schemes of direct social amelioration always have an 
arbitrary, sentimental, and artificial character, while 
true social advance must be a product and a growth. 
The efforts which are being put forth for every kind 
of progress in the arts and sciences are, therefore, 
contributing to true social progress. Let any one 
learn what hardship was involved, even for a wealthy 
person, a century ago, in crossing the Atlantic, and 
then let him compare that hardship even with a 
steerage passage at the present time, considering 
time and money cost. This improvement in trans- 
portation by which ‘‘the poor and weak"’ can ‘be 
carried from the crowded centres of population to the 
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new land is worth more to them than all the schemes 
of all the social reformers. An improvement in 
surgical instruments or in anaesthetics really does 
more for those who are not well off than all the 
declamations of the orators and pious wishes of the 
reformers. Civil service reform would be a greater 
gain to the laborers than innumerable factory acts 
and eight-honr laws. Free trade would be a greater 
blessing to ‘‘the poor man’ than all the devices of 
all the friends of humanity if they could be realized. 
If the economists could satisfactorily solve the prob- 
lem of the regulation of paper currency, they would 
do more for the wages class than could be accom- 
plished by all the artificial doctrines about wages 
which they seem to feel bound to encourage. If we 
could get firm and good laws passed for the manage- 
ment of savings-banks, and then refrain from the 
amendments by which those laws are gradually 
broken down, we should do more for the non-capi- 
talist class than by volumes of laws against ‘‘corpora- 
tions’’ and the ‘‘excessive power of capital.’’!® 

Effort successful effort to widen the power of man 
Over nature is a real victory over poverty, vice and 
misery, taking things in general and in the long-run. 
It would be hard to find a single instance of a direct 
assault by positive effort upon poverty, vice, and 
misery which has not either failed or, if it has not 
failed directly and entirely, has not entailed other 
evils greater than the one which it removed. The 
only two things which really tell on the welfare of 
man on earth are hard work and self-denial (i.e., in 
technical language, labor and capital), and these tell 
most when they are brought to bear directly upon the 
effort to earn an honest living, to accumulate capital, 
and to bring up a family of children to be industrious 
and self-denying in their turn. I repeat that this is 
the way to work for the welfare of man on earth; 
and what I mean to say is that the common notion 
that when we are going to work for the social welfare 
of man we must adopt a great dogma, organize for 
the realization of some great scheme, have before us 
an abstract ideal, or otherwise do anything but live 
honest and industrious lives, is a great mistake.!® 


Sumner's Emphasis upon Indirect Factors 
not Sufficiently Emphatic. Few modern 
sociologists will disagree with this em- 
phasis upon the indirect mode of attack 
upon social reform. It has come to be a 
cardinal principle of sane social science, 
but it is with the sociologists much more 


M5 What Social Classes Owe to Each Other, pp. 
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of a positive principle than appears in 
the rather negative and over simplified 
form in which it is summarized in the 
passage above. The sociologist believes 
that we must use legislation and other 
modes of social control to set the scene 
and not merely leave the fate of society 
to unaided nature and the natural 
impulses of man. In other words, he 
holds that civilization has gone far 
beyond nature and natural impulses and 
that it must be preserved and promoted 
by positive welfare action, although 
preferably of an indirect character. There- 
fore Sumner’s major insistence upon the 
sufficiency of hard work and self-denial 
seems to him too direct an approach. 
It is, he believes, necessary so to set the 
stage that men will think that hard work 
and abstinence are worth while, and that 
means that those persons to whom 
Sumner would give a free hand—the 
traders, bankers, speculative financiers, 
railroad managers and others in a posi- 
tion to hold a whip hand and exploit 
the masses—should be restrained by law 
and by any other ethical and social 
means that are necessary to give the 
disadvantaged masses a proper chance 
to compete. One of the chief inade- 
quacies of Sumner’s social theory is that 
he does not seem to realize that such 
inequalities and exploitation exist. It 
is his most noticeable sociological blind 
spot. 

Sumner's Labor Philosophy. In the light 
of Sumner’s fundamental emphasis upon 
labor and abstinence, his labor philos- 
ophy is easy to predict. It is the duty 
of every one to increase production.'7 
‘The greatest mischief of all socialistic 
and semi-socialistic teaching is that it 
teaches the classes in question not to 
avail themselves by their own energy 
of the chances which are open to them, 
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but to stay where they are and expect 
somebody else to make them happy 
there."""® Anyone who will work can 
acquire a competence, if he is willing to 
save the fruits of his toil.1!® 


There is no reason at all, at this moment, barring 
disease and accident, why any man living should not 
acquire capital, and, in view of the progress in the 
arts, there is no reason to apprehend, as far in the 
future as we can see, that this chance will not become 
rather greater than less for all who are prudent, in- 
dustrious, and frugal, and who will turn their backs 
on the social doctors who have patent schemes for 
making everybody happy by setting those-who- 
have-not to rob those-who-have. 


Labor Put on the Spot. Labor is a com- 
modity which has its price in the market. 
History shows that if population is ex- 
cessive and there are too many laborers 
in the market they will be paid little. 
If there is a scarcity of labor they will be 
paid a premium. Slavery is a good 
example. When slaves were plentiful 
in Rome they were worked to extinction 
and little care was taken of them; when 
they were scarce and valuable, they were 
well cared for.'2° Sumner does not recog- 
nize the fact that, as true as these state- 
ments may be about labor in the market, 
there seems to be no good reason why 
labor as well as capital may not claim a 
share in the natural resources of the 
earth, which neither labor nor capital 
has created, and that the fact that capital 
has seized these resources though legal 
or illegal devices does not give it any 
better moral title to them than the 
highwayman has to the purse of his 
victim. This sort of a conception was 
out of the range of Sumner's social view- 
point, and he would have called it so- 
cialistic, or Bolshevistic, if he had lived 
in this day of modern capitalistic self- 
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righteousness. He is, however, right 
in asserting that labor has no special 
moral quality because it is labor. It 
must justify itself by its social value or 
contribution; any other contention is 
merely sentimental.!*! This viewpoint 
is not contradictory to his earlier em- 
phasis upon the importance of labor to 
the individual: ‘‘The first task of men is 
self-maintenance.’’'*? That is a personal 
duty and the corresponding virtue of 
labor is personal, not social. Nor is he 
far off the track when he asserts, ‘‘I am 
not able to find any case whatever at the 
present time, in which a human being 
is paid for anything but intelligence.'’!”* 
Man can do nothing that steam and 
machinery cannot accomplish.’ But if 
he would utilize steam and machinery 
he can make a much greater contribution 
to social welfare than by his own muscu- 
lar labor.¥2° Is he not correct therefore 
in decrying a sentimental emphasis upon 
the value of labor? Is not the service 
of the man who by taking thought creates 
something mew much more valuable to 
society than the man who merely works 
with his muscles? Granted; but still 
this does not justify capital in seizing 
and holding nature’s resources and ex- 
ploiting them to its own exclusive profit. 
If invention is of such great importance 
in society, how does it come that the 
privileged monopolist of opportunity so 
often gets the profit from the invention 
while the inventor rarely shares ade- 
quately in it? Sumner’s philosophy does 
not answer this question. 

Control of Wages. Of course he opposes 
all legislative attempts to improve wages. 
He would not restrict immigration to 
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this end, nor would he try to achieve it 
by meddling with the currency.'° Pro- 
tection only lowers wages instead of 
raising them.'*’ In fact, protectionism 
is nothing less than socialism in one of 
its most objectionable forms.'** The 
question of wages may be settled peace- 
ably by submitting to the market, or 
violently by a resort to industrial warfare. 
About the only chance to handle it with 
foresight that he sees is to reach it through 
the regulation of population, although 
this remedy is implied rather than spe- 
cifically advised by him.%* Why not, 
then, by restriction of immigration? 
That would interfere directly instead of 
indirectly with economic competition. 
The following passage may be taken as a 
fit summary of his viewpoint on wages 
with which to close this discussion, 
illustrating its good and its bad points 
equally.'*° 


We find therefore that there never ought to have 
been any ‘‘question’’ about wages at all, any more 
than there should have been a question about raw 
material or fixed capital. It is all wasted energy to 
re-analyze the subject and expose the fallacies which 
have been introduced by incompetent meddlers in 
economic science, encouraged by the concessions of 
the economists. Wages do not belong in distribution 
at all. They belong in the application of capital to 
production. The capitalist-employer is led by self- 

interest to try to keep wages down just exactly as he 
| tries to prevent waste of raw material or wear and 
tear of fixed capital. The employee is led by self- 
interest to try to get all the wages he can. The 
struggle is legitimate and necessary. The result of it 
is that supply and demand distribute the capital 
amongst the laboring wage-receivers in the proportion 
which conduces to the maximum of production under 

all the existing circumstances. If trades-unions or 

employers’ associations introduce interferences they 
may temporarily disturb this adjustment, but all such 
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interferences avenge themselves in the end by com- 
pensating reactions. If a man knows how to earn 
more than he is getting, he ought to insist on getting 
more where he is or he should change. If an em- 
ployer can get an equally competent man at lower 
wages, he ought to get him or lower wages. If we 
depart at all from this rule, we entangle ourselves in 
an endless muddle of sentimental rubbish, we lower 
production, and contract the welfare of all. There 
is therefore no ‘‘social question,’’ or struggle of class 
with class, involved in wages. 


In all this there is no indication that 
Sumner has seen the wider sociological 
aspects of the problem of wages as it 
relates to social welfare. Such was the 
limitation of Social Science in his day, 
although, as we have seen, he firmly 
believed that to give such insight was its 
primary function. 

The Cure of Poverty. Sumner’s general 
view is that poverty is the fault of the 
poor, and to this he scarcely makes any 
exception. The remarkable thing is not 
that some are still poor but that some 
by their industry and intelligence have 
risen above poverty.™! “‘Only a small 
fraction of the human race have as yet, 
by thousands of years of struggle, been 
partially emancipated from poverty, ig- 
norance, and brutishness.’’*? “‘At pres- 
ent, poverty is correlated with ignorance, 
vice and misfortune.’’!** The true 
method of abolishing poverty “‘is by 
working against ignorance, vice, and 
misfortune,’” and not by some artificial 
change in social organization or by 
meddlesome social legislation.* Such 
devices simply mistake the problem with 
which we are confronted. 


There is a sense in which it may be said chat it is 
easy to provide a precept for the abolition of poverty. 
Let every man be sober, industrious, prudent, and 
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wise, and bring up his children to be so likewise, and 
poverty will be abolished in a few generations. If 
it is answered that men, with the best intentions, 
cannot fulfil this precept, because they make innocent 
mistakes, and fall into errors in judgment, then the 
demand is changed, and we are not asked for a means 
of abolishing poverty, but for a means of abolishing 
human error. If it be objected, again, that sober, 
industrious, and prudent men meet with misfortune, 
then the demand is for a means of abolishing mis- 
fortune. 


Where the Responsibility for Poverty Be- 
longs. Attempts to assess the responsi- 
bility for poverty upon a defect in social 
justice, maintaining that the poor ‘‘have 
no share in the gains of civilization,”’ 
mistake the nature of the problem, he 
says.'86 It is not that capital has mis- 
appropriated or wasted the substance 
of the poor; capital is the chief contributor 
to the welfare of the poor, as it is to 
civilization as a whole, because it brings 
more satisfactions and utilities to all.'*7 
There is no guarantee for the support 
of anyone in nature; support must be 
wrested from nature,'** and capital is the 
chief instrument for doing this. This 
is why the attempts of the radicals to 
solve the problem of poverty often do 
so much harm; they operate against 
capital which is the friend of the poor. 
“If we should try by any measures of 
arbitrary interference and relief to relieve 
the victims of social pressure from the 
calamity of their position, we should 
only offer premiums to folly and vice and 
extend them further.’"*® The problem 
reduces itself to a struggle for existence, 
and if we allow nature—that is, ‘‘liberty,"’ 
or free competition—to take its course 
the fittest will survive; but if we interfere 
we shall only reap the whirlwind with 
the unfit in the saddle.'*° 
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Many of them are frightened at liberty, especially 
under the form of competition, which they elevate 
into a bugbear. They think that it bears harshly 
on the weak. They do not perceive that here “‘the 
strong”’ and “‘the weak’’ are terms which admit of no 
definition unless they are made equivalent to the 
industrious and the idle, the frugal and the extrava- 
gant. They do not perceive, furthermore, that if 
we do not like the survival of the fittest, we have only 
one possible alternative, and that is the survival of 
the unfittest. The former is the law of civilization; 
the latter is the law of anticivilization. 


We should readily agree to this argu- 
ment if we were as convinced as Sumner 
evidently was that all the poor are ig- 
norant and vicious. 

Is there a Remedy for Poverty? Then, 
is there no social remedy for poverty? 
Is the only corrective a personal one— 
more industry and self-denial—where even 
the fruits of one’s toil are not safe from 
the exploiter? We are almost led to 
think that Sumner offers a social remedy 
when he says, ‘‘Here comes in what we 
call the ‘standard of living’. A popula- 
tion of high intelligence, great social 
ambition, and social self-respect or van- 
ity will use increased economic power 
to increase the average grade of comfort, 
mot to increase the numbers.’’!4! Then 
the problem will be solved through re- 
duction of the population to where there 
is plenty for all and the establishment 
of a proper standard of living for all. 
But how will this standard be enforced? 
By legislation? Or by each one for 
himself? How shall each be assured . 
of a wage which shall make this standard 
possible, even after population has been 
curtailed to conform to resources? These 
are questions to which we find no answer 
in Sumner. And, when we examine 
further this concept of the standard of 
living, it seems to lose its material char- 
acter—although Sumner usually empha- 
sized the material bases of progress—and 
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to lose itself in a sort of semi-mystical 
demand for higher personal ideals and 
intelligence to make the individual more 
efficient in order to earn more of the 
product.’ Moreover, we are informed 
that, ‘The standard of living is a grand 
social phenomenon, but the phrase has 
been greatly abused by glib orators and 
philosophers.’’"“* It seems impossible for 
him to get away from a subjective em- 
phasis in the last analysis and from a 
subjective justification for an objective 
process—free competition or industrial 
warfare—as a method of solving social 
problems. In such a conflict the strongest 
would survive and the strongest would 
always be good and worthy, while the 
losers would be vicious, ignorant, and 
(socially?) incompetent. It is neo-Dar- 
winian philosophy and laissez faire 
twaddle in its least intelligent form. 

The Field and Methods of Social Science. 
We shall close this exposition of Sumner’s 
views on Social Science with his own 
summary of its problems and of his sug- 
gestion as to a method of finding the 
solution. !* 


Shall we, in our general social policy, pursue the 
effort to realize more completely that constitutional 
liberty for which we have been struggling throughout 
modern history, or shall we return to the mediaeval 
device of functionaries to regulate procedure and to 
adjust interests? Shall we try to connect with 
liberty an equal and appropriate responsibility as its 
essential complement and corrective, so that a man 
who gets his own way shall accept his own conse- 
quences, or shall we yield to the sentimentalism 
which, after preaching an unlimited liberty, robs 
those who have been wise out of pity for those who 
have been foolish? Shall we accept the inequalities 
which follow upon free competition as the definition 
of justice, or shall we suppress free competition in the 
interest of equality, and to satisfy a baseless dogma of 
justice? Shall we try to solve the social entangle- 
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ments which arise in a society where contract has 
only partly superseded custom and status, by return- 
ing to the latter, only hastening a more complete 
development of the former? . . . It is to the science of 
society, which will derive true conceptions of society 
from the facts and laws of the social order, studied 
without prejudice or bias of any sort, that we must 
look for the correct answer to these questions. 


Reasons for Emphasis upon Sumner. We 
have given so much space to the theories 
of Sumner because he was the most 
versatile of all the American Social 
Scientists. In his nearly forty years of 
academic life he expanded his interests 
over a wide range of subjects, but we 
have limited ourselves to those earlier 
writings which came properly within 
his Social Science period. He is im- 
portant not alone for the volume of his 
writings, but also because of the vigor 
of his thought and the authority it 
carried with the intellectual and business 
leaders of his time. He is likewise of 
interest because he affords one of the best, 
if not the best, examples of the transition 
from Social Science to sociology. It is 
doubcful if he was very well aware of the 
details of this evolutionary growth him- 
self, largely because it so closely paral- 
lelled the transformation of the Social 
Science discipline as a whole into the 
sociological discipline. 

Criticisms of Sumner. We have had 
frequent occasion to criticize the Social 
Science views of Sumner; indeed it would 
scarcely be possible to avoid doing so. 
But it has not been our intention to imply 
that he did not make very important 
contributions to the subject. While not 
a brilliant man, he was however a per- 
sistent worker and passed most of the 
Social Science theories of the time under 
the close inspection of his painstaking 
logic. If he had many blind spots— 
some of which we have pointed out in 
this paper—this was equally if not more 
true of his contemporaries, and of ours. 
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One thing he never could bring himself 
to see, or at least to dwell upon and 
accept, was the fact that the institution 
of property may harbor accumulated 
social injustices; and another was that 
unrestrained competition may result in 
unrestrained exploitation. He was of 
course right in contending that legisla- 
tive and other forms of interference may 
be in the interest of special predatory 
classes and not necessarily in the interest 
of society as a whole. He was in error 
in supposing that such interference could 
practically never redound to social wel- 
fare. Perhaps the best contribution he 
made was through his insistence upon 
the old homely Puritanical virtues of 
labor, responsibility, abstinence, self-care, 
and independence. While these will no 
longer, alone and unaided by collective 
endeavor, solve our problems in a world 
in which industrial and other relation- 
ships are constantly growing more deriv- 
ative and impersonal, as he himself 
admitted,'® they have been shamefully 
neglected and maligned by a new philos- 
ophy which seems to have been imitated 
from the irresponsible inheritors of eco- 
nomic and social privileges. Sumner did 
not see that these vices of radical philos- 
ophy, like the vices of the poor, were 
aped for the most part from the upper 
social classes, who neither sowed nor 
labored, but who nevertheless reaped 
a bountiful harvest. 

A Comparative Estimate of Sumner. In 
William Graham Sumner the laissez 
faire school of Social Science reached its 
culmination—and one might say its apex 
of logical absurdity—and began its decline 
or to grow out of fashion. A new era 
of thought was being ushered in which 


demanded that the efforts of many indi- 


viduals, instead of remaining isolated 
and therefore relatively ineffective, should 
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be pooled and employed cooperatively 
through government or otherwise. Sum- 
ner was well aware of this trend, as we 
have seen, and fought it consistently 
until he finally became nationally known 
for his conservatism and individualism. 
But it was too much for him. Sumner 
was a capable and sincere man, although 
somewhat obtuse and stubborn in his 
make-up. He was one of the most per- 
fect embodiments of the mid-nineteenth 
century laissez faire Puritanical individ- 
ualism that the century afforded. In 
fact, he might be characterized as a 
typical mid-Victorian. The general re- 
semblance of each of the five men belong- 
ing to the Neo-Classical School of Social 
Science is remarkable, both as respects 
the set of their thought and the mould 
of their character, but it is obviously 
correct to say that Sumner was the best 
trained of them all, although Wells 
and Bascom were close seconds in this 
respect. Atkinson was probably natu- 
tally the most capable, although self- 
trained, and Perry the least able. Sumner 
varied more than any of the other four 
in his views from the ensemble of their 
thought, a fact which was especially 
observable in his views on population 
and governmental functions. The view- 
point which united all five in a single 
school was their laissez faire individ- 
ualism, finding its chief expression in 
their views on free trade, capital, and 
labor. 

It may be proper to remark, by way of 
epilog, that when Sumner passed from 
the category of Social Scientist to that of 
sociologist late in the eighteen-nineties 
and after the turn of the century he con- 
tinued to express the same general atti- 
tudes toward telic social control that 
have been illustrated in this article. 
He could not escape from the dead weight 
of the negative biological naturalism of 




















the laissez faire school into a more con- 
structive viewpoint of society which 
made an adequate allowance for intelli- 
gent social planning and projective social 
invention. In this respect his social 
theory fell far behind the sociological 
telesis of Lester F. Ward, and his Folkways 
may be regarded as a correspondingly less 
vital work than Ward's Applied Sociology, 
although the two books appeared prac- 
tically contemporaneously. Sumner was 
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essentially a disciple of Spencer as Ward 
was of Comte. Although Sumner never 
reduced his Social Science or his sociology 
to the terms of the Darwinian biology, 
his sociology, like that of his disciple 
A. G. Keller, abounds in biological 
analogies of thinking and is limited by 
biological rather than implemented by 
psychological conceptions.**® 


146 See A. G. Keller, Societe! Evolution. 
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An ExpERIMENT IN DEFINITION* 


ALICE DAVIS 
University of North Carolina 


HIS paper is an attempt to work 
[To a crude statistical speedom- 

eter to measure the rate of societal 
change in America over the last three 
generations. In it, we try to define the 
folkways of the old agricultural frontier 
and the technicways of the urban-in- 
dustrial frontier in terms of the time re- 
quired for a new element to work its way 
into the general pattern of living and of 
the intensity of the cumulative process 
by which technological innovation breaks 
down old ways of behavior. A study of 
the characteristics of twenty ascending 
growth curves for innovations of the past 
hundred years gives a concise picture of 
the artificial acceleration resulting from 
one-sided emphasis on the technicways of 


*This is the second of a series of articles on 
method in measuring and defining the point of origin 
and the rate of societal change as reflected in the con- 
cept of technicways. In the first article, in Social 
Forces, 18 (March 1940), pp. 317-330, the principal 
assumptions of the theory of technicways were cited 
from Howard W. Odum, ‘Notes on the Technicways 
in Contemporary Society,” Asmerican Sociological 
Review, II (June 1937), 336 f. 


material invention and industrial organ- 
ization. A few descending curves for 
elements in the old agricultural way of 
living are presented to suggest the rela- 
tively slow retreat of the frontier folk- 
ways in this period. Finally, a rough 
theoretical framework is set up to grade 
the series of societal behavior patterns 
ranging from slow-moving folkways 
through technicways to evanescent fads 
in terms of time and intensity of process. 

The concept of the technicways has 
grown out of studies of the impact of 
technology and organization on the folk- 
ways, made over a long period in the folk- 
regional laboratory of the Southeast, 
as studied at the University of North 
Carolina. It implies a practical difference 
between the types of behavior described 
by the Sumnerian concept of the folkways 
and certain emerging types observed in 
the region. Just as there is no hard and 
fast line between such convenient working 
classifications of the physical sciences as 
animal and plant, or light and heat, so 
there is no categorical distinction between 
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folkways and technicways. It is possible 
that such a distinction might be read into 
the premises that, whereas folkways 
assume maturity in the mores before being 
implemented into the stateways, the tech- 
nicways supplant the folkways in such 
quick order as to preclude the mores. 
In somewhat the same way, the concept 
of the technicways is a useful tool for 
research in folk sociology which stands 
on its contribution to the understanding of 
societal development and to the regional 
program of social invention. 

A rough dividing line may be drawn 
between folkways and technicways on 
several grounds. Folkways, for instance, 
are patterns of behavior that have grown 
up to meet the needs of a natural society 
through the slow process of evolution 
described by Sumner. Long usage and 
primary group sanction bring them the 
controlling power inherent in the mores. 
Their origin is often lost in the past and 
they are heavily weighted with emotion. 
They are the roots of stability in societal 
change, identifying the present with the 
past, and forecasting the future in terms 
of non-rational control and overwhelming 
motivation. The technicways are rfa- 
tional in origin, born in the laboratories of 
science and technology and fostered by 
the rising technique of organization. In 
their development, they keep up with the 
pace of the mass-invention laboratory and 
the machine, outmoding the old rate of 
change in human behavior and breaking 
down its natural rhythm. While they 
lack the emotional overtone of folkways, 
the non-rational element in their control- 
ling. power is no less marked. They thrive 
in the city and the industrial area where 
mass motivations of money, speed, novelty 
operate with less resistance from the old 
folk values. 

Perhaps we should repeat what was 
said in the earlier article, namely, that 
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the technicways are not the physical 
facts or instruments of technology, but 
the “‘habits of the individual and the 
custom of the group’’ to meetthe needs 
of a technological world.1 That is, 
they are the ways and not the technology. 
Thus, technicways rise from social dis- 
covery and social invention quite as 
readily as from the older physical sciences 
and material invention. Social technic- 
ways often show the same characteristic 
rapidity of spread, although the first 
steps in adapting the invention to mass 
acceptance may be more difficult against 
the pressure of those strongly intrenched 
folkways that cluster about man’s rela- 
tion to his family, his property, his work, 
his religion, and his native land. 

To illustrate the interaction of material 
and social technicways with the folkways, 
an example is taken from Russian experi- 
ence in the agricultural revolution of the 
last decade, where the phenomenon of 
cultural lag appears in reverse, with social 
invention taking the lead over material 
invention. Thus, when the Soviet Gov- 
ernment decided to transform the ancient 
peasant villages almost overnight into 
a planned collective economy, it was 
attempted to impose the social invention 
of collectivization upon the old pattern 
of the folkways by direct coercion, often 
with no preparation through the spread 
of material technicways. 

The writer lived on the outskirts of a 
small Russian village near Moscow during 
the course of this experiment in social 
change. No one who saw the battle 
between the ancient village folkways of 
the man and his horse, the woman and 
her cow, and the pattern prescribed by 
the new order could ever fail to feel the 
difference between folkways and technic- 
ways as clearly as that between such cate- 
gories as animal and plant, light and heat. 


1 Social Forces, 18, p. 318. 




















One of the first steps in collectivization 
was the gathering up of all the horses 
and cows in communal! pastures and sheds, 
where they were to become common 
property, cared for by hired workers of 
the community. The relations between 
the peasant man and his horse are rooted 
deep in the folkways. Old proverbs 
say, ‘‘My horse is my only hope in life,’’ 
‘A horse is a pair of wings for man,”’ 
‘Feed your horse and look after it like a 
son.”"? And anyone who has lived in the 
Russian country knows that a pregnant 
mare gets far more attention than a preg- 
nant woman. One of our peasant friends 
in this village owned an old black mare 
and cared for her a good deal more ten- 
derly than for his family. When word 
came that she was to be given up, he asked 
permission to go out with her to get a 
last load of cut wood from the forest. 
The next day his body was found hanging 
on a tree in the wood lot, while the old 
mare, who had got herself wound up in 
what was left of the rope harness, waited 
patiently for: someone to come and dis- 
entangle her. 

If the-folkways that bind the peasant 
man to his horse are as strong as life, 
those that control the behavior of women 
and cows carry over into the next world. 
There is a very ancient peasant saying, 
‘‘Let a womam into: heaven, and the first 
thing you know’she will be driving her 
cow up there to pasture."” The women 
of our village made no attempt to escape 
this life when separated from their cows, 
but they and all the peasant women of 
Russia set up such an active campaign 
of sabotage that Stalin, whom many 
people then called the most powerful 
ruler in the world, beat a retreat and or- 
dered the cows returned to their owners. 


2 Vladimir Dahl, Glossary of the Living Great Russian 
Language, Tl, 393 and 698, St. Petersburg: Wolff 
Edition, 1914. (In Russian) ' 
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The news came out from Moscow ‘one 
evening after dark, and we shall always 
remember the procession of women with 
their flickering lanterns, marching in 
triumph along the banks of the Moscow 
River, to bring their cows home from the 
communal pasture. 

To change the deep-rooted folkways of 
man and woman, horse and cow in rural 
Russia will mean the relatively slow intro- 
duction of a whole series of material and 
social technicways. It seems probable 
that the old ways will linger on for a 
generation unless a new technology of 
breeding, raising, feeding, and caring for 
livestock on the basis of a much higher 
material standard of living becomes avail- 
able to the people.*» Here the lag is in 
material technicways and the lead in 
social invention, while with us it is gen- 
erally the other way round. Our experi- 
ence in attempting to make the farmer 
adopt the behavior of the business man 
in the market by plowing under surplus 
crops, however, furnishes a mild parallel 
to Russian collectivization. There is a 
current story of how even the Mississippi 
mules refused to conform and had to be 
lashed unmercifully to make them move 
out of their accustomed path and plow 
under cotton.‘ Tractors, undoubtedly, are 
less sensitive to change. But to alter the 
ways of man and his mule, his crops and 
his land, will take an infinite variety of 
material and social invention. The prob- 
lem in social experiment, as emphasized 
by study of the technicways, is apparently 
to determine the critical point at which 
inventive energy should be channeled off 
from one field to another in order to pro- 


3 As an illustration of such technicways, breeding 
by artificial insemination may be cited. Some of the 
technological bases for this are: the high standards of 
production requiting tested sires; new discoveries and 
quick transportation; the influence of codperative 
associations; the employment of veternarians; etc. 

* David Cohn, The Good Old Times, p. 254. 
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duce balanced patterns of behavior with- 
out overspecialization or too rapid change 
in any one direction. 

Technicways in Russia were used as 
illustration because there the distinction 
between folkways and technicways seems 
so clear that it hardly needs a complex 
statistical definition. When people think 
of Russia, they are apt to have a neat little 
line in their minds dividing the period 
before 1917 from that which comes after. 
The difference between the old ways and 
the new is as obvious to the common 
sense of any tourist as that between plants 
and animals. But in America, where 
the revolution in ways of living has come 
about in generations rather than by five- 
year plans, the differences are not so clear, 
and we feel the need for more exact 
statement. 

In speaking of the definition of behavior 
types, C. J. Herrick has suggested that we 
shall perhaps never get a clean cut defini- 
tion of the upper or lower limits of the 
reflex because we shall probably find that 
the whole list of behavior types, from 
machine to men, form a closely graded 
series. It seems likely that, in the same 
way, patterns of societal behavior present 
a graded series when classified by various 
attributes. Here it will be attempted to 
define technicways by the length of time 
required for an innovation to make its 
way into a culture and the intensity of 
the cumulative process by which it grows. 

The use of the mathematical concept of 
the S-shaped curve of growth as a device 
for locating roughly the point of origin of 
certain technicways in American civiliza- 
tion during the last century has been pre- 
sented in the previous article. There 
the pattern of growth was analyzed for a 


§ “The Evolution of Intelligence and Its Organs," 
Sciemce, 1910, 31, p. 18. 

* **Technicways in American Civilization,"’ Social 
Forces, 18, p. 317. 
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series of indices in simple terms of the 
cumulative S-curve, the underlying fre- 
quency curve of first differences, and the 
three significant points in the growth 
process.’ In this study, use is made of 
first and second derivatives rather than 
first and second differences, not because 
calculus will make crude results any more 
“exact,’” but because it gives a short-cut 
method and simple formulae for the analy- 
sis of the growth curve. 

From a series of twenty curves represent- 
ing growth processes for the invention, 
production, and consumption of techno- 
logical elements, a set of data on radio is 
chosen to illustrate the method used. 
Here it should be emphasized that technic- 
ways are not technology. In dealing 
with such quantitative measures as the 
number of radio sets in use, it should be 
kept in mind that they are only rough 
indicators of the infinite variety of technic- 
ways arising from each new element. In 
1933, Ogburn and Gilfillan* counted 150 
instances of the impact of radio on various 
areas of behavior, and the list might be 
expanded tenfold inthe light of common 
observation and current research. Quan- 
titative measures of technological growth 
give us a rough outline of the process of 
change in time, to be filled in with the 
qualitative detail from sample case studies 
of behavior for different times and places. 

Table 1 gives the observed number of 
radio sets per hundred population, to- 
gether with the computed rates of the 
logistic trend, which in this case shows a 


7 For recent sociological studies of cumulative 
process see F. Stuart Chapin, Contemporary American 
Institutions, Chapters IV and XV; Raymond V. Bowers, 
“Differential Intensity of Intrasocietal Diffusion," 
Am. Soc. Rev., Ul, 21-31 (Feb., 1938); and H. E. 
Pemberton, ‘“The Curve of Culture Diffusion Rate,”’ 
Am. Soc. Rev. 1, 547-556 (Aug., 1936). 

®*'The Influence of Invention and Discovery’’ 
in Recent Social Trends in the United States (N. Y.: 
McGraw-Hill, 1933), 1, pp. 153-156. 
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better fit than the Gompertz. The values 
of the coérdinates of the three significant 
points in the growth process are computed 
by means of simple formulae derived from 
the equation of the curve.® In Figure I, 
the first significant point on the logistic 
curve (1), with codrdinates x, and y;, 
represents the first point of inflection on 
the underlying curve of first derivatives. 
Point o, at the inflection of the logistic 
(codrdinates x and y)), marks the summit 
of the curve of first derivatives, while 
point 2, with codrdinates x, and ye, falls 
at the second point of inflection. 

On the underlying frequency curve of 
first derivatives, the physicist’s curve of 
velocity, the ordinates of the curve 
(which represent the speed of the cumula- 
tive process) are small at first, gather 
speed at point 1, increase to a maximum 


® Formulae prepared for this study by Nadia Dani- 
levsky with the advice of Margaret Jarman Hagood 
and M. A. Hill. 
From the equation of the logistic curve, 
k 


ye pete 


the following formulae were derived: 


Yi = oO.211k; x, = See ae 
b 
—a 
Yo = 0.5k; X= |? 
—a — 1.31893 
Y2 = 0.789k x, = ar 


From the equation of the Gompertz curve, 
y = ab" 


the corresponding derived formulae are: 


—2.618 

Yi = 0.07294; ct = iin 
log, b 

Yo = 0.36798; t= —; 
Og. b 
Y2 = 0.68264 c% cam 


ey log, b 


at the summit o, and then drop gradually 
to point 2, where the decline becomes 
rapid. To use a simile, we might think 
of a man walking along a country road 
at a gradually increasing pace. Suddenly, 
at 1, he sees a barrier ahead and decides 


TABLE 1 


Number Rapio Sets 1n Use per 100 PopunaTION 
with Logistic Trenp Fitrrep 


Untrep Srarss, 1923-1938 























viet | Scoes anay | DOORN) oe foe 
1923 | 1,§00 III, $37 1.34 1.68 
1924 | 3,000 113,202 2.65 2.24 
1925 | 4,000 114, 867 3-48 2.98 
1926 | 5,000 116,532 4.29 3-93 
1927 | 6,500 118,197 5-50 5-14 
1928 | 8,500 119, 862 7-09 6.64 
1929 | 10,500 121,526 8.64 8.47 
1930 | 13,000 123,091 10.56 10.61 
1931 | 15,000 124,113 12.09 13-03 
1932 | 18,000 124,974 14.40 15.68 
1933 | 22,000 | 125,770 | 17.49 | 18.44 
1934 | 28,000 126, 626 22.11 21.16 
193§ | 30,500 127,§21 23.92 23.76 
1936 | 33,000 128,429 25.70 26.12 
1937 | 37,600 | 129,257 | 29.09 | 28.17 
1938 | 40,800 130,085 31.36 29.89 





Source: Estimates of Radio Today as quoted by 
World Almanac and Book of Facts for 1940, p. 
284-85. Statistical Abstract of the U. S., 1938, 
Table 12. 

36.07 
1 +} 80190 — 0.2062 





Equation of logistic curve: y = 
Origin (x = 0) at 1923; x in one-year units. 
Coordinates of significant points: 

yi = 7-613 %1 = 5.55 (1929) 

Yo = 18.03; x0 = 9.86 (1933) 

Yo = 28.46; x2 = 14.17 (1937) 
Indices of trend: Io = 15.31; t = 4 years. 


to jump it. He breaks into a run and 
gathers speed up to a maximum at o 
when he takes off for his jump. He runs 
along for a time on the momentum of the 
jump until he reaches 2, when he slows 
down to a walk again. In terms of our 
radio index, it might be suggested that the 
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emerging behavior changes connected 
with this new element had begun to 
gather speed about 1929, at point 1, when 
we had a single radio set to twelve or 
thirteen people, largely in urban areas.'° 
The process reached maximum intensity 
of change about 1933, with one set to 
every 5 or 6 people. This point (0) 
would mark the real beginning of the tech- 
nicways of radio. At point 2, about 
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to make a comparison’in terms of the 
whole cycle represented by. the growth 
curve, which theoretically covers an in- 
finite range of time. Therefore, in order 
to obtain a comparable measure for vari- 
ous cumulative processes, attention is 
narrowed to the period of most rapid 
growth marked off by the three significant 
points. For convenience the second half 
of the period (from x to x2) is used as a 
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1937, when there was a set to every four 
people, the new ways had lost their im- 
petus of change for this cycle and had 
settled into the general pattern of living 
as mature and relatively enduring technic- 
ways. 

In attempting to measure the time ele- 
ment for various processes it is not possible 

10 Malcolm M. Willey and Stuart A. Rice,’*The 
Agencies of Communication," in Recent Social Trends 
in the United States, 1, 211. 


measure of the length of time required for 
a technicway to become mature or en- 
during."' It will be called the maturation 
period and designated by the symbol t. 
This period from the point of inflection 
(o) on the growth curve, where the in- 
tensity of growth is maximum and technic- 
ways begin, to point 2 (the second point 

™ Te can be shown that the period from o to 2 is 


equal to the period from 1 to o for both types of 
curves. 
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of inflection on the frequency curve of 
first derivatives) where technicways reach 
maturity and become enduring parts of 
the general pattern of behavior, can be 
computed very easily from simple formu- 
lae for the logistic and Gompertz curves.'* 
For the radio curve, characteristic of the 
swiftly changing behavior patterns in 
the generation since the war, the matura- 
tion period is only a little over four years. 

By means of the maturation period we 
hold a rough sort of stop watch on the 
technicways as they emerge and enter into 
the general pattern of life. It might, 
perhaps, be compared with the hour glass 
in efficiency, as against the chronometers 
of physical science. To measure the 
intensity of the growth process we need 
one other index which will be indicated 
by the symbol lh. Since speed of change, 
represented by the curve of first deriva- 
tives, is expressed in terms of varied units 
of measurement (number of patents, auto- 
mobiles registered, bales of cotton), it 
cannot be used to compare different proc- 
esses. For the physicist, velocity means 
distance covered in a unit of time, with 
the meter per second as a standard. It 
is easy for him to convert different units 
such as miles or versts or knots into 
standard terms. Since there is no stand- 
ard meter for all the varieties of innova- 
tion, a ratio independent of the actual 
units must be adopted. In much the 
same way that the relative profit of differ- 
ent investments is determined by express- 
ing absolute income as a percentage of 
capital invested, so to determine the rela- 


— 1.318934 


12 For the logistic, t = ; for the Gom- 


oni, t's —0.41797% 

log.c 
for each x unit. For instance, in the case of the 
radio series (Table 1) where x is expressed in one- 
year units, 4 equals 1; where x is expressed in decades, 
# equals 10, and so forth. 


where é is the interval in years 


tive speed of an innovating process, the 
absolute speed (annual increment) at a 
given point is expressed as a percentage 
of the value then attained. The most 
significant point in the growth process 
is the point of inflection (0) on the 
growth curve where the absolute value 
of speed (increment per unit of time) is 
maximum. The index used to show the 
intensity of the growth process (I) 
represents the ratio of speed (the first 
derivative at this point) to the value 
then attained (yo), multiplied by 100 
to give a percentage.” Ih, then, will 
serve as a crude speedometer for the 
technicways and will, in connection with 
our stop-watch ‘‘t’’ give us some pos- 
sibility of marking off the technicways 
from the slower moving folkways at 
one end of the scale and the swiftly rising 
fads at the other. The radio curve, with 
its short maturation period of 4 years, 
has a correspondingly high intensity 
index of 15.31 percent. 

Table 2 shows the values of the two 
indices (intensity of growth and matura- 
tion period) for twenty growth curves 
describing processes of invention, pro- 
duction and use which have worked their 
way into the general pattern of American 
living over the past century. In study- 
ing the series as roughly dated by the 
period of most intensive growth (x, to 
X,), it is obvious that the eatlier inven- 
tion and production trends such as “‘all 
patents’’ and ‘‘workers in manufacture,”’ 
beginning their course before the Civil 
War, grew slowly into the general pat- 
tern of behavior without breaking the 
rhythm of the folkways. The technic- 
ways of electricity, railways, and the 


~oisb 
18 For the logistic trend, Ip = ——>- X 100 
z 


—log, 
—— 3% $06 


For the Gompertz trend, I) = 


Here é represents the time interval in each x unit. 
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typewriter, developing in the generation 
between the Civil War and the closing 
of the frontier show a decreasing mat- 
uration period and slowly gathering 
intensity. The rise of scientific labora- 
tories and organized invention is dramat- 
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sumption for the same generation. While 
this study is concerned with material 
invention and its products, two cases of 
social invention are included: the develop- 
ment of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers’ Standards, taken as a measure 














TABLE 2 
Cuanotno Cuaracrenzistics or Tecunicways In Terms oF Maturation Periop (t) anp INTENSITY OF 
Process (Io) 
Untrep Srarzs, 1840-1940 
| 
weasone Rai] to hee 
years percent 
INVENTIONS 
All Patents . 27 3-56 1863-1917 
Patents in Electrical Field... 24 3.98 1876-1924 
Telephone Patents. . el 23 err 1881-1927 
Patents for Cotton Machidery.. 19 5-08 1854-1892 
Typewriter Patents. . 18 5-45 1889-1925 
Penn 1208 7505 102 207.08 .. Ona 5 12.32 1914-1924 
NICD D0 25, ESO. SILK 7 13.13 1909-1923 
EEE EE Ee > ee 6 1§.50 1912-1924 
Parrerns or Propuction anp Uss 
aa a a ee 58 1.13 1830-1946 
Cotton Used in Manufacture............ 44 1.50 1837-1925 
Women Professional Workers... ... 2.2.0.6... cee cece reese 33 2.00 1876-1942 
EES ET TE 16 4.11 1855-1887 
Wage Earners in Typewriter Manufacture.................. 10 6.56 1895-1915 
Customers of Central Electric Stations..................... 10 6.71 1916-1936 
Number Telephones Registered......................00005 8 8.19 1903-1919 
ee his alla 6 10.48 1914-1927 
Radio Sets in Use.. 4 15-31 1929-1937 
Motor Vehicles Registered. 4 16.88 1917-1925 
Cost of Operating Farm Trocks and Tractors. 2.5 27.75 1916-1921 
ROARS oars (a ta 1.2 56.27 1933-1935 








* Growth of all inventions is best described by the Gompertz curve, except in the case of automobile 
patents, where the logistic curve shows a slightly better fit; growth of patterns of production and use 


are best described by che logistic curve. 


ically shown in the figures for the patents 
beginning in the generation from the 
nineties to the end of the first World War. 
Here the maturation period is telescoped 
and the intensity of the process of change 
enormously increased. This effect is con- 
siderably magnified in the data on con- 


of social invention in the ‘‘scientific 
management’’ program for industry, and 
the growth of Old Age Assistance! as a 
pattern of public welfare. Both of these 


“Recipients of public old-age assistance per 
1,000 total population, Statistical Abstract of the 
U. S., 1939, Tables 400 and 12. 
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show shorter maturation periods and 
higher intensity than almost any of the 
material innovations in their respective 
fields. 

To show the gathering impact of the 
technicways on the older American pat- 
tern of living, an analysis has been made 


TABLE 3 


Workers 1N AGRICULTURE PER 100 PopuULATION 
witH Logistic Trenp Fitrrep 


Unirep Starss, 1820-1930 
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agriculture, mark off the end of the old 
agricultural frontier and the emergence 
of the technicways of industry. For 
the descending curves, t is interpreted 
as measuring the period of decline, and 
I as registering the intensity of decline 


TABLE 4 


Workers 1n MANUFACTURING AND MECHANICAL 
INDUSTRIES PER 100 PopuLATION wiTtH LooisTIC 
Trenp Firrsp 


Unitep Srarss, 1820-1930 
































YEAR “TURAL seeders maened OE’ ea eee 
1820 2,071 9,638 | 21.49 24-49 
1830 2,773 12,866 | 21.55 23.48 
1840 3,718 17,069 | 21.78 22.33 
1850 4,965 23,261 | 21.34 21.09 
1860 6,287 31,503 | 19.96 19.73 
1870 6,904 38,655 | 17.86 18.30 
1880 8, §05 50,262 | 16.92 16.80 
1890 | 9,770 | 63,056 | 15.49 | 15.27 
1900 | 10,699 76,129 | 14.05 13-74 
1910 11,704 92,267 12.77 12.24 
1920 | 10,923 106, §43 10.25 10.80 
1930 | 10,472* | 123,091 8.51 9-44 





* Uncorrected Census figure; figures for other 
years as corrected by P. K. Whelpton. 

Source: Whelpton, P. K., “Occupational Groups 
in the United States, 1820-1920,"" Journal of the 
American Statistical Association, vol. 21, 1926, p. 
339, Table I. Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, 1937, Tables 48, 6 and 12. 

30.40 
I oa eo 1.01924 + 0.20171x 
Origin (x = 0) at 1840; x in units of 10 years. 
Coordinates of significant points: 
Yo = 23.99; X2 = — 1.4 (1826) 
Yo = 15.20; X9 = §.1 (1891) 
yi = 6.41; x1 = 11.7 (1956) 
Indices of trend: Ip = — 1.01; t = 65 years. 





Equation of logistic curve: y = 


of indices for five folkways of the frontier 
that are already retreating. Figure II 
shows the declining trend for agricultural 
workers on the background of the rising 
curve of industrial workers. The in- 
flection points of the two curves, falling 
at about 1888 for industry and 1891 for 














Wt wens One ae ee 
thousands thousands 
1820 350 9,638 3-63 3-20 
1830 524 12, 866 4-07 3-84 
1840 792 17,069 4.64 4-$7 
1850 | 1,261 23,261 5-42 5-39 
1860 | 1,932 31,503 6.13 6.29 
1870 | 2,746 38,655 7.10 7-25 
1880 | 4,185 50,262 8.33 8.26 
1890 | 5,969 | 63,056 9-47 9-29 
1900 | 7,854 76,129 10.32 10.32 
1910 | 10,629 92.267 II.§2 11.31 
1920 | 12,819 | 106,543 12.03 12.25 
1930 | 14,111* | 123,091 11.46 13.14 





* Uncorrected Census figure; figures for other 
years as corrected by P. K. Whelpton. 

Source: Whelpton, P. K., ‘“Occupational Groups 
in the United States, 1820-1920," Journal of the 
American Statistical Association, vol. 21, 1926, Pp. 339, 
Table I. Statistical Abstract of the United States, 
Tables 6, 12 and 48. 

18.24 
1 + ¢ 1.0053 — 0.2206 





Equation of logistic curve: y = 


Point of origin (x = 0) at 1840; x in units of 
Io years. 
Ordinates of significant points: 
yi = 3.85; x1 = —0.99 (1830) 
Yo™ 9.12; Xo = 4.83 (1888) 
Y2 = 14.39; X2 = 10.65 (1946) 
Indices of trend: Io = 1.13; t = §8 years. 


under the impact of urban and industrial 
technicways. The dominance of the old 
folkways connected with the primary 
occupations as measured by the number 
of agricultural workers per 100 popula- 
tion, started to decline a century ago 
with an intensity of —1.01, lower than > 
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that for any of the ascending curves, and 
a 65 year period of decline. As a matter 
of interest, we have projected this trend 
and let it predict for us that if present 
conditions persist the old balance between 
agriculture and industry will be definitely 
broken down by 1956. 

The railway expansion characteristic 
of the restless pioneer period ceased just 
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described by the trend of horses and 
mules on farms per 100 farm population. 
The decline begins in 1918 under the 
impact of the technicways of farm mechan- 
ization, a rapid twentieth century process. 
Here the downward push was —5.33 
and period of decline only 12 years. 

An interesting minor folkway that 
we can follow through with very slight 
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after the turn of the century. The 
declining curve of railway mileage per 
10,000 population begins in 1910 and had 
started to speed up by 1925. The extra- 
polated curve predicts a decline period 
of 27 years with a low negative intensity. 

The declining complex of farm folk- 
ways grouped about the relations of the 
farmer to his work stock is roughly 
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extrapolation is the consumption of chew- 
ing tobacco, which might be taken as a 
measure of the decline of the old folkways 
of man’s leisure in rural America. With 
the rise of the tailor-made cigarette at 
the end of the frontier generation chewing 
tobacco gave way with a decline period 
of only 16 years and a high negative 
intensity. Probably we can trust the 














TIME AND THE TECHNICWAYS 


logistic curve for once when it predicts 
the end of these folkways of the country- 
man’s “‘loafing time’’ in the present 
decade. 

The old pattern of violence in the fron- 
tier folkways is typified by the curve of 
lynchings shown in Figure III. The 
down trend in the recorded figures begins 
toward the end of the frontier period. 
The inflection point of the curve marking 
out this pattern as a declining folkway 
falls in the nineties, the decade of the 
rising technicways of industry and the 
city. By 1910, this index of direct vio- 
lence had reached the third significant 
point of its descent and could no longer 
be considered an important national 
folkway. Under the pressure of dis- 
coveries in the social sciences, and the 
development of applied sociology in 
racial relations, the curve for the past 
generation has been pushed gradually 
downward and almost to the lower 
asymptote for this cycle. No doubt, the 
influence of social invention is reflected 
in the relatively swift fourteen-year period 
of decline and the high intensity of the 
process. Under the technicways of urban 
and industrial relations, old impulses of 
violence may be translated into new 
legalized forms. Lacking the sanction 
and emotional power of the folkways, 
however, it seems probable that the tech- 
nicways of violence as registered for 
instance in legal discrimination will 
prove more amenable to control by social 
invention. 

As the rise of a whole new pattern of 
human relations in Russia is to be seen 
in the decline of the folkways of the 
peasant woman and her cow, the man 
and his horse, so in America we measure 
to some extent the rise of the technicways 
by holding the stopwatch on changing 
patterns of life as reflected in the ways 
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man earns his living, moves about, takes 
his leisure, expresses his violent impulses. 

Here we have considered downward 
trends in the primary occupation of 
farming, the railway transportation char- 
acteristic of the opening of the frontier, 
the thumping quid of frontiersman and 
farmer, the frontier pattern of violence, 
and used them as measure of the decline 
of the old American folkways. If we 


TABLE 5 


Annuat Numsger or LyncaInos per MILLION 
PopuLaTION witH Logistic Trenp Fitrep 


Unitep Srarzs , 1884-1937 





Av. Sees OBSERVED | COMPUTED 











peasoo _|‘siwcnvos|_N=2A0E, | OMSERYED cou 
thousands 
1884-89 160 $8,577 | 2.73 | 2.88 
1890-95 172 66,318 | 2.60 | 2.33 
1896-o1 125 74,207 | 1.69 | 1.75 
1902-07 77 83,410 0.92 | 3.22 
1908-13 73 92,887 | 0.78 | 0.80 
1914-19 60 101,466 | 0.59 | 0.§0 
1920-25 41 110,705 | 0.37 | 0.30 
1926-31 17 120,§54 | 0.14 | 0.18 
1932-37 5 | 127,096 | 0.12 | 0.10 





Source: The World Almanac and Book of Facts 
for 1940, p. 309. Statistical Abstract of the U. S., 
1937, Lable 12. 

, ae 4.18 
Equation of logisticcurve: y = Tp e—0.to00n Fo setae 
Origin (x = 0) at 1887; x in units of 6 years. 
Coordinates of significant points: 
Y2 = 3.30; X2 = — 0.95 (1881.5) 
Yo = 2.09; Xo = 1.42 (1895.5) 
yi = 0.88; x1 = 3.79 (1909.5) 
Indices of trend: Ip = — 4.64; t = 14 years. 





consider them separately, it seems that 
railway transportation should certainly 
be rated as a declining technicway for 
which it is possible to trace the ascending 
phase. We might be doubtful about 
some of the others, although we have no 
data for the early years. How can one 
group be marked off fairly definitely from 
the other? 

From the data of Table 2 it is evident 
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that the shorter the period of maturation 
(t) for a mew pattern of behavior, the 
greater will be the intensity of the process 
of innovation (1); in other words, 
is in inverse proportion to t. From the 
equations for t and ly, this definite rela- 
tionship can be derived and expressed 
in mathematical terms for the logistic 
and Gompertz curves.!® In each case, 
the equation that relates the two indices 
is that of a special type of hyperbola 
(> = sig) where 


se .? 


a’’ equals o, and 
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Table 6 presents computed values of Ly 
for selected values of t from infinity to 
zero. This gives a hypothetical scheme 
of the full range of societal behavior 
patterns which can be described by the 
growth curve, showing an infinite series 
of gradations from the slowest rising 
folkways through the technicways, to 
evanescent fads. Figure IV shows a 
section of this scheme for values of t 
from one to a hundred years. If we 
assume that the data of Table 1 give a 
crude idea of the range of maturation 
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the curve covers the whole range from 
zero to infinity. Since the Gompertz 
curve, as has already been pointed out, 
describes processes of relatively more 
intensive growth for a given period of 
time, it will show values of I) somewhat 
higher for the same value of t than those 
of the logistic. 
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% For the logistic, , = 
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period for all new ways that have grown 
out of technological innovation in Amer- 
ica over the past century, then the tech- 
nicways may be tentatively defined as 
those patterns of behavior that show a 
maturation period ranging roughly from 
two to fifty years, with due allowance 
for intermediate cases on either side of 
the line. Under this assumption, the 
maturation period of a folkway, begin- 
ning at fifty or sixty years, would be 
measured in terms of generations and 
that of a fad in terms of months and days. 
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For the folkways, the intensity of the 
growth process is characteristically low 
and varies within extremely narrow limits 
for great changes in the maturation period, 
while at the upper limit of the technic- 


TABLE 6 
INTERRELATION BETWEEN MATuRATION Pzriop (t) 
AND INTENSITY OF Procsss (Ip) For THE Logistic 
AND GOMPERTZ TRENDS 


























omeacioerintaiie ' seem onsets 
years 

re) Infinity | Infinity 

Speers Be ©.§ | 131.90 | 192.48 

I 65.95 96.24 

2 32.97 48.12 

3 21.98 32.08 

4 16.49 24.06 

5 13-19 19.25 

6 10.99 16.04 

7 9-42 13-75 

TECHNICWAYS ... . nay — 

| 9 7-33 10.69 

bee) 6.59 9.62 

15 4-40 6.42 

20 3-30 4.81 

30 2.20 3-21 

40 1.65 2.41 

5° 1.32 1.92 

60 1.10 1.60 

7° 0-94 1.37 

80 0.82 1.20 

go 0.73 1.07 

FoLtkways...... ea “ae oud 

500 0.13 0.19 

1,000 0.06 0.10 

In finity 0.00 0.00 

Interrelation for logistic trend: Ip = prone 

I 

Interrelation for Gompertz trend: Ip = ———— 
0.0103 9t 


ways and in the area of fads, each small 
decrease in time brings a tremendous rise 
of intensity. The tension, strain, and 
conflict brought about by over-accelerated 
change scarcely need emphasis. In a 
naturally developing culture, a series of 
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folkways, growing up unconsciously over 
long periods of time, feel their way into 
the general pattern of life with a slow and 
even push that does not cause disruption 
in any one generation, even if many 
should reach maturity at the same time. 
Changes caused in the folkways by the 
slow spread of innovation reach deeper 
emotional levels, touching on the inner 
core of essential folk values. Here, as 
in all natural processes, time and slow 
development are of the essence. Fads 
strike the surface levels at great speed 
and glance off again. Technicways, in 
the middle area of intensity, while 
touching only superficial layers at first, 
may through long testing reach deeper 
levels, and become an expression of the 
old folk values in terms of a new civiliza- 
tion. 

For our sample of material technicways 
drawn from the experience of the past 
three generations, the intensity of the 
growth process has jumped from the level 
of the folkways to that of the fads within 
a span of a hundred years. Slow-rising 
innovations of the Civil War generation, 
the more rapid processes of the period from 
the end of the agricultural frontier to the 
first world war, and the mushroom 
growths of present invention have all 
centered the impact of their maturity 
in the post-war period, marking it off as 
the generation of maturing technicways. 

The analogy of the growth curve has 
often been used to predict societal ‘‘de- 
cline and fall,’’ while selected sections 
of its earlier course have led to assump- 
tions of ‘“‘inevitable progress.’’ From 
the curves of material invention it could 
easily be suggested that our civilization 
is on the way out, and from the declining 
curves for the American folkways, that 
the old folk values will soon be extinct. 
The channeling of inventive effort to 
social ends during the past decade will 
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probably give us trends for social technic- 
ways like those of Soviet Russia, which 
in their early course suggest that sort 
of ‘‘progress’’ by geometric progression 
which is never maintained for long in 
the world of nature. 


intensity of 
Process 
(lg) 


three generations since 1860, we have 
found out how to produce great changes 
in behavior by the application of a rela- 
tively small amount of inventive energy. 
By one-sided specialization, we have 
learned at a terrible cost how to speed 
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From the standpoint of folk sociology, 
a definition of technicways in terms of 
time, speed, and growth suggests neither 
decline and fall nor inevitable progress, 
but rather the possibility of balanced 
development. In the course of nearly 





up the process of societal change. Our 
experience with some of the old frontier 
folkways, such as lynching, suggests 
that through social technology we may 
find means of coping with old ways long 
accepted as immutable human nature. 




















THEORY OF SOCIAL DIALECTIC 


It seems likely that the present rapid 
tempo of the technicways will be accel- 
erated in the next few years, as it has been 
in other times of crisis. In our case, 
there are many indications that the trend 
is toward a speeding-up of social tech- 
nology. The problem of this generation 
is to develop a sound technique of social 
invention growing naturally out of the 
needs and values of the people and tested 
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in the folk-regional laboratory. By bal- 
anced development of social and material 
invention it should be possible to turn 
the old folkways out of their destructive 
channels of alternate stagnation and 
animal violence, while holding the tech- 
nicways within the limits of essential 
human values and human capacity for 
change. 


FICTITIOUS ELEMENTS IN THE THEORY OF 
SOCIAL DIALECTIC 


WERNER S. LANDECKER 
University of Michigan 


rate entities, but exist in a vital 

relationship with one another. It 
is problematical, however, which one 
of the links of this relationship is the 
dependent part and which one is the 
prerequisite of the other. Is the group 
constituted by preéxisting individuals, 
or has the group the priority over the 
individuals, so that these derive their 
existence from the former? 

The first viewpoint, which may be 
called the individualistic one, is neces- 
sarily implied by a theory which bases 
the group upon processes of adaptation, 
adjustment, or co6rdination of individ- 
uals and their activities. This view is 
maintained by Professor Ellwood who 
writes: ‘‘A social group has unity only 
through the mutual adjustment of the 
activities of its members. Coadaptation 
or coérdination of individual activities 
makes the group and its life.""! Through 


[es ene and group are not sepa- 


1 The Psychology of Human Society, (New York and 
London, 1925), p. 148. Cf. also M. M. Davis, 
Psychological Interpretations of Society (New York, 
1909), p- 78. 


the use of all these terms: adaptation, 
adjustment, codrdination, the assumption 
is expressed that, at the beginning, there 
were pre-stabilized individuals who be- 
came adapted and adjusted to one another, 
—a process out of which the group 
originated. If, therefore, adaptation is 
considered the basis of the group, the 
idea of the priority of the individual is 
implied. 

A theory, however, by which the 
reality and unity of the group is empha- 
sized, may easily have the tendency to 
put too much stress upon the collective 
point of view. There is a theory which 
ascribes reality only to the group, while 
the individuals are supposed merely to 
participate in the reality of the group 
of which they are a part. In this sense, 
Professor Bogardus has established ‘‘the 
principle of group priority.’’? This 
theory, which can be called ‘‘universal- 
ism,’ is further represented by George 
H. Mead. He not only maintains that 


*Emory S. Bogardus, ‘“The Principle of Group 
Priority,"’ Journal of Applied Sociology, VIL (1922), 
84-87. 
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“the locus of society is not in the mind,’’* 
but he even denies ‘‘that the social process 
presupposes, and is in some sense a product 
of, mind.’"* In his opinion, ‘‘the social 
process . . . does not depend for its origin 
or initial existence upon the existence 
and interactions of selves.’"® A German 
representative of universalism is Othmar 
Spann who applies the principle ‘‘the 
whole is earlier than its parts’’ to the 
relationship between group and _ indi- 
vidual.° 

In discussing the historical priority or 
logical prevalence of the individual or of 
the group we are starting from a certain 
presupposition regarding the relation- 
ship of the entities involved; we are 
starting from the assumption that they 
are contrasts, one of which originated 
from the other, so that the latter is 
independent of the former. This sup- 
position, which is underlying the indi- 
vidualistic as well as the universalistic 
point of view, is particularly evident 
when individual and group are seen in a 
relationship ‘‘of mutual modifications 
and adaptations... by each other.’’’ 
This view, apparently, is determined by 
the idea that individual and group are 
two separate entities which, by a process 
of interaction, become adapted to one 
another. 

But there is another point of view from 
which the relationship between individual 
and group can be regarded, namely that of 
mutual interdependence. Albert G. A. 
Balz expressed this idea very happily in 


*“*Cooley’s Contribution to American Social 
Thought," The American Journal of Sociology, XXXV 
(1929-1930), 704. 

* Mind, Self and Society, ed. by Charles W. Morris 
(Chicago, 1934), pp. 224 f. 

5 Ibid., p. 226. 

*O. Spann, Gesellschaftslebre, 3rd ed. (Leipzig, 
1930), P. 100. 

'F. H. Giddings, Studies in the Theory of Human 
Society (New York, 1926), p. 227. 
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the following way: ‘‘The individual, it 
may be said, is the product of society; 
but it may be said with equal truth 
that society is the product of the individ- 
ual.""® One of the merits of Professor 
Cooley's social theory is that he always 
emphasizes the mutual dependence among 
social phenomena. The relation between 
individual and group is only one among 
others to which Cooley applies one of 
the central principles of his social theory: 
‘Nothing is fixed or independent, every- 
thing is plastic and takes influence as 
well as gives it.’"® Applying this princi- 
ple to our problem he says: ‘There is. . . 
a fallacy in that not uncommon manner 
of speaking which sets the social and 
the individual over against each other 
as separate and antagonistic.’’!° 

It seems that Cooley did not find a 
satisfactory denotation for this specific 
form of mutual interdependence between 
several entities; sometimes, he speaks of 
“adaptive growth,’’ meaning by this 
“that the forms of life . . . are not sepa- 
rate, but that the growth of each takes 
place in contact and interaction with that 
of others.’’!! Another term which he 
uses in the same meaning is ‘‘organiza- 
tion,’’ referring by this to ‘‘the fact of 
reciprocal influence or causation’ among 
the parts of a social system.'? The same 
phenomenon, however, namely, ‘‘the 
complex of forms or processes each of 
which is living and growing by inter- 
action with the others,’’ he most fre- 
quently calls ‘‘organic,’’'* and in this 
sense he calls the relation between society 


8 The Basis of Social Theory (New York, 1924), 
p- 41. See also the excellent discussion by M. P. 
Follett, The New State (New York, 1926), p. 61. 

® Social Process (New York, 1927), p. 44. 

10 Human Nature and the Social Order, rev. ed. 
(New York, 1922), p. 38. 

1 Social Process, p. 3. 

12 Social Organization (New York, 1921), p. 4. 

13 Social Process, p. 28. 
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and the individual an ‘‘organic rela- 
tion.’’!4 

All these terms—‘‘adaptive growth,”’ 
“‘organization,’’ and ‘‘organic relation’’— 
are not very suitable for the object which 
they are supposed to denote. The concept 
of adaptive growth implies the idea— 
though this implication is not intended 
by Cooley himself—that originally there 
are separate entities which become adapted 
or adjusted to one another by the process 
in question. The term ‘‘organization’’ 
is frequently used in quite a different 
meaning,’® while the expression ‘‘or- 
ganic’ is associated with so many differ- 
ent connotations and, therefore, so am- 
biguous that it is scarcely suitable to 
make understood a specific meaning. 

There is, however, another term which 
designates more clearly a relationship 
between units, each of which is a cause 
of the other and, at the same time, de- 
pendent upon the other, namely the word 
“‘dialectic.’’ This concept, which in this 
specific meaning was first used by Hegel, 
was introduced into American sociology 
by James Mark Baldwin. He understands 
by ‘‘dialectic of social growth”’ a ‘‘circular 
movement of give-and-take between so- 
ciety and the individual.’’!* If there really 
is a relationship of mutual dependence 
between individual and social group, this 
concept seems to be especially appropriate 
to indicate this relationship. 

But is it true indeed that there is a 
dialectic relationship between individual 
and group? On the one hand, it is certain 
that the group cannot exist without in- 
dividuals. Though not identical with 


4 Human Nature and the Social Order, p. 35. 

18 Cf. W. S. Landecker, ‘“The Scope of a Sociology 
of International Relations,"’ Social Forces, (2938- 
1939), p- 182. 

18 Interpretations in Mental Development, 4th ed., 
(New York, 1906), p. 570. 
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psychic processes,'’ its existence is con- 
ditioned by the functioning of psychic 
processes. The assertion of Professor 
Mead that the existence of the social 
group, and of the social process on the 
whole, precedes the existence of selves,'8 
is possible only by virtue of his assump- 
tion that while the ‘‘self’’ is a mental 
fact, the group is not a mental fact. 
Thus he can refer to ‘‘social communi- 
ties’’ of certain of the lower animals as 
bees and ants, which do not depend upon 
the existence of selves.'1® But if we 
recognize that the social group on the 
human level is mental, although not in- 
herent in the individual mind, there can 
be no doubt that the group results from 
the existence and living together of indi- 
viduals endowed with mind. 

But is, on the other hand, the individual 
also established by the social group? 
This question shows that usually the 
discussion of the relationship between 
individual and group is impaired by a lack 
of differentiation. In speaking of the re- 
lation between individual and group the 
fact is overlooked that we can understand 
the concept ‘‘individual’’ in two different 
ways. What is meant is either the in- 
dividual in his entire personality, and the 
influence of his entire social environment 
upon him, or the individual in his par- 
ticular quality as a member of a specific 
group. From both points of view the 
question of the relationship between 
individual and group arises, and in both 
cases it has to be answered differently. 

Let us begin with the individual in his 
totality. It is generally recognized that 
the individual does not exist in isolation. 


17 This point has been elaborated in the present 
writer’s article ‘“The Social Aggregate,’ Journal of 
Social Philosophy (forthcoming). 

18 Cf. above p. 190. 

19 Mind, Self and Society, pp. 224 f. 
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His entire personality is moulded to a large 
extent by social conditions. For not 
only his physical equipment and the in- 
fluences of his non-human environment 
contribute to his mental formation, but 
also the social world around him. The 
socially independent psychophysical in- 
dividual is a fiction. Only through his 
participation in group life is the human 
being formed in his individuality. 

But not all groups are equally important 
in their influence on human personality. 
Professor Cooley has shown that some 
groups have a ‘‘primary"’ significance in 
social life. These groups are primary 
“chiefly in that they are fundamental in 
forming the social nature and ideals of 
the individual.’’"*® Thus, in studying 
the total personality of man we have to 
distinguish between those groups which 
furnish the basic elements of personality, 
and others, usually called secondary 
groups, whose contribution to personality 
is merely supplementary. From this point 
of view, only primary groups appear in a 
dialectic relation to the individual. While 
for any group the existence of individuals 
is essential, secondary groups are not 
essential constituents in the formation of 
personality. Therefore, the relation be- 
tween the individual and the secondary 
group is not one of mutual interdepend- 
ence, but largely one of dependence of the 
group upon the individual. 

The result is different when the in- 
dividual in his mere quality as a member 
of a certain group and his relation to this 
group are considered. In this quality 
the individual is always determined by 
his membership in the group, regardless 
of how intensive or weak the influence of 
this group upon the total mental structure 
of the individual may be. He is a soldier 
only as a member of an army, a professor 
as a member of a university, a businessman 


2° Cooley, Social Organization, p. 23. 
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within the market structure, a minister 
within a congregation, an official within 
an organization.” In his quality as a 
member of a group the individual is the 
product of every group to which he be- 
longs, so that between a group and an 
individual in his quality as a member of 
this group there is always a dialectic 
relationship. From this point of view, 
therefore, the individual as a whole and 
the individual in his mere quality as a 
member of a specific group differ. 

This does not mean, however, that the 
individual is the object of different ap- 
proaches on the part of the sociologist. 
Sociology is exclusively concerned with 
studying the,social group. But the group 
is not an entity independent of human 
beings but consisting of and existing 
through human beings. Therefore, so- 
ciology cannot overlook the interde- 
pendence of the group and the individual. 
However, it is not concerned with the 
individual as such but only in his quality 
as a member of the group. Social psy- 
chology also studies the individual as 
a group member, but from the point of 
view of the influence of the group upon 
the total personality of the individual. 
Sociology, however, ignores, and must 
ignore, the totality of human nature, the 
study of which it leaves to psychology, 
including social psychology. Sociology 
is interested in the individual only in his 
quality as a group member, although this 
quality is not the only factor which con- 
tributes to the formation of human 
personality. 

We even have to go beyond that: 
Sociology must not only neglect the other 
factors which share in the moulding of 
personality, but it must even approach 
the individual as if the social factor were 
the only one which affects the individual. 
Only by using this fiction can sociology 


1 Cf. O. Spann, Gesellschaftslebre, p. 59. 


























achieve results of a general character; 
only then is it able to study social causes 
and effects and to deduce social laws from 
this observation. It goes without saying 
that only for such general deductions is 
our fiction adequate; any study with a 
narrower scope, such as a study of actual 
conditions at a certain place and at a 
certain time, would lead to incorrect 
results if fictions were used. To be sure, 
the analysis of real situations is one ob- 
jective of sociology, but it is not the 
only one. In addition it is the scope of 
the sociologist to establish laws of a 
general character, which are abstractions 
from any specific situation. It is this 
branch of sociology, for which our 
fiction is an indispensable tool. 

Speaking of the fiction of the ‘‘social 
man,’’ as we might call it, we are aware 
that in order to explore reality we use an 
assumption which does not correspond 
entirely to reality; that is to say, we use 
a heuristic device. We do not accept it 
as true but merely as useful; we do not 
accept it as a hypothesis but as a fiction.?? 


% This is why the assumption of the ‘‘social man’’ 
is distinguished from Aristotle's ‘‘political being,’’ 
which is not a fiction, and not even a hypothesis, 
but which he tries to prove as true (argument of 
speech, Politics, book I, ch. 2). By realizing that 
we are dealing with a fiction we are sure not to turn 
the “‘ideology’’ into a ‘‘utopia’’—to use Karl Mann- 
heim’s distinction, Ideology and Utopia, transl. by 
L. Wirth and E. Shils (London and New York, 
1936)—i.c., we are sure not to use our fiction as a 
basis of practical action. That is a reproach which 
has been rightly made by W. Goodsell, Problems of 
the Family (New York and London, 1936), pp. 219 
ff., against the social worker who applies the fiction 
of the ‘‘standard family’’ not only in theory where it 
is a useful device, but also in practice where it collides 
with reality. . 

The most significant example of a fiction in the 
social sciences is the ‘‘economic man.’’ Though 
fictitious, this assumption has been the necessary basis 
of the development of economic theory. Another 
example in economic theory is Johann Heinrich von 
Thuenen’s ‘‘isolated state."’ His book, Der isolierte 
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By introducing a fiction into the socio- 
logical apparatus we merely follow. the 
example of the ‘‘exact’’ natural sciences. 
In order to study cause and effect in his 
field, the natural scientist takes his objects 
into the laboratory and puts them into 
the test tube. By this method he sepa- 
rates his objects from their surroundings 
and treats them as #f in nature they were 
not subjected to any influences than those 
the effects of which he wants to study. 
It has often been deplored that the 
sociologist is not able to put his objects 
into a test tube. But this complaint is 
not justified. What the test tube is to 
the natural scientist, the fiction is to the 
social scientist. It has the same function 
as a device for separating and isolating the 
object of study from the influence of factors 
with which the scientist is not concerned 
at the time being. It is a device for sin- 
gling out factors which would interfere 
with the working of those factors that 





Staat in Beziechung auf Landwirtschaft und National- 
ockonomic, (Rostock, 1842), is based upon the fiction 
of an isolated state which does not maintain relations 
to other states. In order to justify his fiction he says 
(op. cit., vol. I, p. 275): “Just as the geometrician 
uses points without extension and lines without 
breadth, though both are not found in reality, like- 
wise we can detach a working factor from all corol- 
laries and fortuitous conditions. Only in this way 
can we recognize the share of this factor in those 
phenomena which we are studying.”” G. E G. 
Catlin claims the theoretical need for a “‘political 
man, *’‘who seeks so far as possible to direct the 
wills of others in accordance with his will and as 
little as possible to be thwarted or controlled by their 
wills,’ The Science and Method of Politics (New York, 
1927), p. 215. On Catlin’s theory see also W. Y. 
Elliott, ‘“The Possibility of a Science of Politics,’’ 
in Methods in Social Science, ed. by S. A. Rice (Chicago, 
1931), pp. 82 ff., with a commentary by Catlin. 
Hans Vaihinger in his The Philosophy of *‘As If,” 
transl. by C. K. Ogden (New York, 1924), has shown 
that science can not work at all without using 
fictitious assumptions. Max Weber's ‘‘ideal type” 
method is also related to, although not identical 
with, the theories discussed in this note. 
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he wants to study. In reality, societal 
processes are interwoven with physical 
and psychical processes. Therefore, the 
social scientist must isolate his object 
from those with which it is interwoven in 
order to study it without the distracting 
influences of outside factors. This is 
done by introducing the fiction that the 
individual is subjected only to social 
forces. 

This statement might be illustrated by 
an example. One of the few laws sociol- 
ogy is sure of is this: ‘‘Out-group opposi- 
tion makes for in-group solidarity.’ 
In stating this law, we assume fictitiously 
that the social factor ‘‘out-group opposi- 
tion’’ is the only force to which the 
members of the group are exposed. But 
in reality the effect ‘‘in-group’’ solidarity 
is never connected with the cause ‘‘out- 
group opposition’’ purely, without inter- 
ference of other, psychical, factors. One 
part of the in-group may have personal 
sympathies with the out-group or some 
of its members, which will interfere with 
the effect of out-group opposition. Others 
may have strong feelings against certain 
parts of the in-group, which will inter- 
fere likewise. But in order to find the 
above mentioned law we must neglect all 
these distracting factors and assume ficti- 
tiously that the individual is nothing but 
a social being, without any personal atti- 
tudes originated outside the main current 
of the social process. 

Therefore, the study of the individual 
in terms of ‘‘rdles’’** is of limited value 
only. The ‘‘rdle’’ is an indispensable 
instrument if research is focused not on 
the group as a whole but on its structural 


*3 As advocated among others by Robert E. Park 
and Ernest W. Burgess, Introduction to the Science of 
Sociology, 7th impression (Chicago, 1930), p. 70. 
For a recent statement see Florian Znaniecki, ‘‘Social 
Groups as Products of Participating Individuals," 
The American Journal of Sociology, XLIV (1938-1939), 
799-811 (the group as a synthesis of members réles). 
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elements as they are reflected in social 
roles and their distribution. However, 
if laws for the entire group are to be 
established variations brought about by 
different rédles must be disregarded. For 
the latter purpose we have to take indi- 
viduals as uniform entities, neglecting all 
peculiarities of their personal character- 
istics and of their social status, which 
they are bound to have in reality. 

Of what value, then, is a social law 
based on fictitious assumptions? The 
laws of sociology do not formulate any 
predictions as to what will actually 
happen in society. Any total situation 
is a compound of social, psychical and 
physical factors. Since sociology con- 
cerns itself merely with the social aspect 
of a total situation, its laws allow only 
the conclusion that the social factors 
present in a total situation will produce 
certain effects, provided that factors of a 
psychic or physical nature will not exer- 
cise a diverting influence. In other words, 
social laws reveal merely a tendency of the 
causative process. Whether this tend- 
ency will materialize depends on the 
influence of factors of a non-social char- 
acter, the study of which is outside the 
range of sociology. 

Gendrally speaking, sociology is not 
concerned with the human nature of the 
individual but only with his function as 
a member of a certain group. In this 
function, the individual is entirely the 
product of each group to which he belongs, 
in the same way as, on the other hand, the 
existence of the group is dependent upon 
the existence of the individual. Conse- 
quently, considered from the angle of 
sociology, individual and group are always 
in a reciprocal relationship of cause and 
effect, however weak the actual influence 
of the specific group upon the individual's 
personality may be. For sociology, there- 
fore, individual and group are always parts 
of a dialectic structure. 
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IDEOLOGIES AND THE AMERICAN SCHOOL 


IDEOLOGIES ON OcCUPATION AND TypEs OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS— 
APPROACH TO AN INQUIRY 


PAUL K. CROSSER 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


SOCIAL PATTERNS AND EDUCATIONAL 
IDEOLOGIES 


"Tiss controversy over the predom- 
inance of society at large or the 
school, in other words, the ques- 
tion of who is the first stimulant in the 
social process, the school or the social 
forces outside the school, could be greatly 
lessened by pointing out that both are 
determined by the principal objective 
stated for society as a whole. . In relation 
to the school this principal objective 
concerns the future of the growing gen- 
eration. It may be granted that there 
are many things which the youth of a 
nation should learn, and actually do learn, 
in the school that have no direct bearing 
on the future participation of the adult in 
the economic activities of the country. 
Yet it should be admitted that the occupa- 
tional pattern of society has a decisive 
effect on the whole social set-up including 
that of the school. To deny this for the 
school would be tantamount to a claim 
that society and the school have no direct 
link. 

A bird’s eye view of the principal phases 
in the history of education, as compared 
with the history of society at large, 
reveals that the character of the school 
has always been changed simultaneously 
with a change in the institutional set-up 
of society. To take only one example, 
which has not been observed sufficiently 
so far: pertinent changes of ecclesiastical 
views, which in themselves have reflected 
changes in the comparative strength of 
social forces, have effected changes in the 





school system within the ecclesiastical 
order itself. The controversy which 
raged between the adherents of the views 
of Thomas of Aquinas and Ignatius Loyola 
at the end of the 16th century is one 
spectacular example of this correlation. 
The debate was carried out on a meta- 
physical level comprising the question of 
whether the individual or the community 
should be granted direct access to the 
Deity. The social significance of the 
debate rested with the problem whether 
the community of master-artisans or the 
colonial merchant should be granted pre- 
dominance on the social ladder. In 
modern terms the debate would be called 
a controversy between individualism and 
collectivism. This, of course, is only a 
formal term which at any time has to be 
filled with historical content in order to 
give an understanding of its social sig- 
nificance. 

The Jesuit school system which emerged 
out of the debate between the disciples of 
Aquinas and Loyola was a compromise 
aiming to imbue the colonial merchant 
with the anti-speculative spirit of the 
artisan. The colonial merchant revolted, 
however, against this attempt to reconcile 
the educational means of the artisan with 
his, the merchant's, social objective. 
The outgrowth of this rebellion was the 
establishment of the sovereign secular 
order of the monarchy. 

One of the first speakers for the secular 
order was John Locke. He tied up the 
cause of the colonial merchant with that 
of the agriculturist. His particular aim 
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was the extension of the collective priv- 
ileges of the nobility to the range of the 
most loyal tenants. This is the socio- 
historical content of Locke’s much her- 
alded social contract. Within this scope 
Locke could hardly have cared very much 
for the welfare of the fourth estate, the 
day laborer. It is in line with this trend 
of thought that he did not express much 
interest in the intellectual development of 
the masses and advocated the narrowest 
possible curriculum for the common man 
in the common school. Locke’s social 
views were effective for some time because 
the industrial revolution was not yet 
discernible and the occupational pattern 
rested on the traditional artisan technol- 
ogy, the static character of which made it 
easy to preserve the established social 
bonds. 

Pestalozzi, on the other hand, had ob- 
served the first results of the industrial 
revolution brought about on the conti- 
nent by the British blockade during the 
Napoleonic Wars. The disintegration of 
the pre-industrial society was proceeding 
on the Continent with increasing in- 
tensity. The occupational pattern of the 
whole population was undergoing a basic 
change. The school had to fall in line, 
and adaptability to the changes in reality 
was made the paramount objective 
towards which the type of school in- 
augurated by Pestalozzi strove. This was 
the kind of school from which the future 
industrial entepreneur and the mobile 
laborer had to come. 

The concentration of industrial enter- 
prises into large units and the agglomera- 
tion of the working population in large 
industrial centers again reshaped the 
occupational pattern. Individual initia- 
tive was submerged by collective disci- 
pline. The same intellectual dispute which 
raged between the adherents of Thomas of 
Aquinas and Ignatius Loyola again entered 


the sphere of society and school, filled 
this time with a different historical 
content. The outgrowth of this problem- 
complex in modern times is the class 
school, which is built on the rivalry 
between different social groups for pre- 
dominance. ' 


EDUCATIONAL IDEOLOGIES AND THE SCHOOL 


The American common school was born 
out of an adjustment of the principles of 
Pestalozzi to the American scene. This 
type of school, inaugurated by Horace 
Mann, became the expression of the liber- 
alistic order of American society. The 
liberalistic order itself, however, has 
entered a new phase with the closing of 
the economic frontiers. In such a period, 
as in any period of transformation, other 
ideologies try to substitute the prevailing 
one. It is no accident that representatives 
of American ecclesiasticism are at this 
time again raising their age old claim for 
patronage of the common school. While 
the very existence of the bargaining order 
depends upon the effective struggle against 
the competition of other social philoso- 
phies, such success can be assured only if 
the social background of all contesting 
ideologies is historically evaluated. In 
times when the comparative strength of 
ideologies is not substantially altered the 
question of ideological backing of the 
liberalistic order could well be disre- 
garded. Pragmatic experimentation is 
well able to take care of minor maladjust- 
ments. It is at such a time enough to 
imply the ideological source. In times 
when major dislocations threaten the 
whole institutional structure, the mere 
implication of an ideological backing does 
not, however, prove sufficient. An ex- 
plicit statement on the ideological ground 
becomes imperative. 

It is in this spirit that a study of ideolo- 
gies, as far as their most direct link with 
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the school is concerned, is suggested. 
It is understood that this link is given 
predominantly by the occupational pat- 
tern. On the other hand, the occupational 
pattern itself is a result of occupational 
objectives which are contained in systems 
of social thought. To trace the historical 
source of these systems of social thought 
at the time of their origination and there- 
after to follow up the application of these 
deductive conclusions to the American 
school should determine the procedure of 
the suggested study. Its plan may be 
gathered from Chart 1. 


CHART 1 
ScuEeMe or THE INQUIRY 


Ideologies on Occupation and Types of American Schools 
Types of American Schools 


Parochial school 


Ideologies on Occupation 
Harmony in the calling 
within the estate 
Competitive bargaining 
in the market 
Rivalry for class domi- 
nation 


Common school 


Class school 


OCCUPATIONAL OBJECTIVES AND THE SCHOOL 


In the discussion of the rdle of the 
school, and in particular its higher type 
in America, the view has often been ex- 
pressed that education for the sake of 
education is to be considered the social 
goal. This statement has been made in 
particular in connection with the dis- 
cussion of the réle of the liberal arts 
college. The view is analogous to that 
of the postulation art for art's sake. 
Both postulates merely characterize an 
attempt to leave the discussion of the 
social significance of cultural values aside. 
This attempt is dictated by the desire to 
avoid the discussion of the factor that 
there exists a certain occupational priv- 
ileged stratum of society which is not 
interested in a controversy over its social 
rdle. This is mentioned here to provide 
additional proof that the occupational 
pattern and division is a basic factor in 
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drafting educational means and school 
objectives regardless of whether this is 
openly admitted or not. The same argu- 
ment may be extended to the school which 
is being sponsored by the non-privileged 
strata of society. Here we often hear the 
assertion that the aims of these schools of 
industrial workers are based on moral 
factors. Let us remember, however, that 
any moral factor is a social factor per se. 
In addition, the particular moral claims of 
the promulgators of the workers’ school 
are based on the dissatisfaction with the 
occupational réle of the non-privileged 
strata of society. The determining factor 
is again the occupational pattern re- 
gardless of the attempt to cover the issue 
by other claims. 

This attempt at camouflage which we 
have just briefly stated for the class school 
of the privileged and non-privileged is 
apparent also in the ecclesiastical, paro- 
chial and common schools as well. The 
parochial school is born out of the desire 
of the ecclesiasticists not to alienate the 
pupils from the doctrines of ecclesiasti- 
cism. This is made acceptable to the 
faithful by way of calling their children 
to the common execution of the rituals of 
faith. The ecclesiasticists do not admit, 
however, that the ecclesiastical system of 
ideas has been developed for the pre- 
industrial society. Indoctrination with 
the social views of late mediaeval ec- 
clesiasticism, of which the papacy is the 
most traditional representative, can only 
have the effect that its most ardent pupils 
will in consequence live with the expec- | 
tation of the revival of the artisan order 
of society. These followers of neo-ec- 
clesiasticism will regard their present 
occupation only as a transitory stage after 
the expiration of which they will expect 
to fall back on a pattern of social life 
determined by artisan custom and tradi- 
tion. That the occupational pattern, 
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although in a pretty much distorted way, 
enters the educational objective set by 
the parochial schools again becomes 
obvious. 

The common school, born out of the 
liberalistic order of society, is not wholly 
free from an attempt to bury the occu- 
pational issue among other social claims. 
Education for citizenship is often put 
into the forefront as the goal of the school. 
The question, however, remains mostly 
unanswered when one asks, ‘‘What kind 
of citizenship?’’ The answer to be given 
is conditioned by the kind of social oc- 
cupational division the teacher has in 
in mind in educating for citizenship. 
The mere teaching of the constitutional 
provisions of the government does not 
provide an adequate basis for the enjoy- 
ment of the right of a citizen in a liberal- 
istic order. The social content of the 
rights and duties of a citizen is given by 
his social and occupational position. 
This is the ground on which the citizen 
stands in the competitive struggle for 
existence which in turn determines the 
historical content of his social views and 
objectives. The view on the occupational 
and social rdle of the individual is the 
paramount issue which determines the 
content of the empty principle of citizen- 
ship. The school and society as a whole 
have to follow this socially and occupa- 
tionally determined direction, if the social 
pattern is to keep pace with the course of 
historical development. 


IDEOLOGY AND HISTORY 


From the bearing of the occupational 
pattern on any goal set by the school, the 
conclusion should not be drawn that the 
mere ernpirical observation of an occupa- 
tional pattern will provide a sufficient key 
for the comprehension of a system of 
social directions. These systems of social 
directions, for which the much dreaded 
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word ‘ideology’ stands, are not derivatives 
of mere empirical observations. To be 
sure, the historically conditioned em- 
pirical observations provide the socio- 
historical content. But the form into 
which this content is to be fitted has to 
be ready before that. The comparative 
rdle of induction and deduction, so often 
discussed in methodological disputes, ap- 
pears here in a very clear comprehension. 
The deductive principle has to wait for the 
accumulated inductive material in order 
to appear as an integrated system of social 
ideas. This in turn makes it evident that 
the most extended collection of empirical 
material will not provide us with a system 
of social directions. The deductive com- 
prehension, the aegis under which we 
start the collection of material, must be 
ready before the empirical procedure is 
ever started. Neither does the empirical 
procedure as such provide us with a clue 
when the collection of material has to 
stop. The amount and selection of the 
required empirical material is ultimately 
determined to provide proof for the de- 
ductive postulation. 

From that point of view it is clear that 
a deductive postulation, and in particular 
a system of deductive postulates, can only 
be attacked by another system of deductive 
postulations. This means that in a death 
struggle between different ideologies, 
there is only the possibility of substitu- 
tion of one ideology by another. No 
historical situation is comprehensible 
without an ideology. An ideology al- 
ways stands behind any social develop- 
ment. In socially calm times the place 
of an ideology may seem very remote. 
It always comes to the forefront, however, 
in a state of social tension, in particular 
when this state is brought about by major 
economic and social dislocations. Behind 
the common school stands the ideology 
of Balance in Marketing; the parochial 














school has its ideological source in the 
ideology of Harmony in the Estate; the 
ideological roots of the class school go 
back to the Class Struggle ideology. 

All these systems of ideas had their 
origin in Europe. This, however, should 
not make them appear alien to America. 
The United States of America is an in- 
tegral part of the Western cultural nexus 
in which geo-political boundaries do not 
count. This postulate should be taken 
for granted only so far as the development 
of the basic ideological principles is con- 
cerned. In the adjustment of these prin- 
ciples to the American scene, American 
intellectual leaders have been quite active. 
American educators probably have the 
richest share to claim in these creative 
intellectual efforts. Their rdle will be 
considered in both parts of the suggested 
investigation: (1) as a contribution to the 
further development of the principles of 
thought and (2) as adjustments made in 
the set-up and administration of the 
schools. 


IDEOLOGY AND SOCIAL TYPE 


In descending from the ideological 
heights to the analysis of the three prin- 
cipally different school systems in Amer- 
ica, the inquirer has to provide himself 
with a special analytical category which 
should help him, first, not to lose contact 
with the ideology and, second, to have 
ever ready a line of demarcation between 
the different social types belonging to 
different ideologies. This analytical cate- 
gory the writer has developed in amplifi- 
cation of Max Weber's comprehension of 
‘‘ideal _type.’" Max Weber’s category 
calls for the discerning of relevant from 
nonrelevant features of a partial historical 
picture. Such a picture is to provide, 
according to Weber’s contention, an ob- 
jective social category. What Weber 
means by that is that the historical cate- 
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gory out of which the type is developed 
is elevated by the analyst to the heights 
of a logical category. An example can 
be stated with a view to the so-called 
French school of solidarists inaugurated 
by Leon Bourgeois, who made the logical 
category of solidarity the keystone in the 
analytical procedure. Solidarity in the 
historical scene, it should be remembered, 
on the other hand, always appears in 
connection with some kind of particular 
socio-historical set-up. The social soli- 
darity which was a basic conception of 
mediaeval ecclesiasticism has quite a 
different historical appearance from soli- 
darity implied, let us say, in the compre- 
hension of paternal unionism. To take 
the category of solidarity out of its socio- 
historical context and attempt to use it 
as a mere logical postulation is a rather 
hazardous procedure. The hazard in- 
volved becomes evident with the realiza- 
tion that no social category can be treated 
without reference to its socio-historical 
content which in turn is ultimately de- 
termined by a system of social directions— 
the ideology. 

The neglect of this comprehension com- 
bined with the implied attempt to have a 
social type set up as a pure logical *‘ideal 
type’’ leads, as examples show, to the 
falling back of the ‘‘ideal type’’ on its 
original logico-historical source. This 
we may gather from the venture of the 
German socio-economic historian, Lujo 
Brentano, who attempted to wrest the 
guild concept from the bonds of the ec- 
clesiastical order. He thus exposed the 
comprehension of the guild to a mere 
pragmatic treatment, in which the his- 
torians of British trade unionism, Sidney 
and Beatrice Webb, have in turn been 
most instrumental. The social result was 
a falling back of the guild comprehension 
on its original ecclesiastical roots. Out 
of this collusion sprang the social move- 
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ments of Guild socialism and Christian 
socialism. These movements present an 
attempt to revive a section of the artisan 
society in the midst of the industrial 
order. Their effect is an aggravation of 


the existing social tension rather than its 


amelioration. Here we have a clear indi- 
cation of the social effects of a misdirected 
analytical procedure. 

A paramount consideration in amplify- 
ing Weber's ‘‘ideal type’’ is dictated by 
the necessity to keep intact the contact 
between the socio-historical background 
of the social type and its ideological 
source. This consideration is of par- 
ticular importance in an investigation 
which, as the one on Ideologies and the 
American School, is to be qualitative in 
its very approach. Such an approach 
prevents a slip on the part of the inquirer 
from one ideological setting and its re- 
spective social type into another. To 
avoid any confusion in terminology in- 
volved in the further use of Weber's 
postulation of ideal type, the writer 
suggests the substitution of the term 
social type for ‘‘ideal type."’ 

The utilization of the category of social 
type will be demonstrated in the analysis 
of the three school systems in the United 
States of America, the parochial, the com- 
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mon and theclass schools. The discerning 
of the principal differences and respective 
ties with the ideologies on occupation will 
form the main framework of the investi- 
gation. If successful, the inquiry will 
contribute to a broader view of the rdle 
of the school in American society at large. 
It should, moreover, assist in placing the 
teaching of social science on a comparative 
historical level. This comparative his- 
torical treatment will help to eliminate 
the danger of indoctrination which is 
based on the a-historical presentation of 
only one ideology. It will in contrast 
offer an historical understanding of differ- 
ent ideologies. This in turn will con- 
tribute to the ban of propaganda in teach- 
ing, which is based on the comprehension 
of an ideology as an eternal unalterable 
postulation. In other words, it will try 
to see not only the social and educational 
means in a historical perspective, but the 
ends as well. In this sense we can expect 
teaching to come back to the high Socratic 
level which was based on the correlation 
of means to historically conceivable ends. 
With such an approach to instruction, the 
student should be able to form his own 
judgment, not on the basis of the biases 
of the teacher, but on his own understand- 
ing of the contesting social forces. 


LESTER F. WARD ANNIVERSARY 


President Edward Butler of the Lester F. Ward Sociological Society calls attention to the fact 
that 1941 will mark the tooth anniversary of the birth of Lester F. Ward, the “‘father of American 


sociology." 


Ward received his A.B., A.M., L.L.B., and L.L.D. from the old Columbian University, 


now George Washington University, and four years ago the Sociology Department of the University 
founded a students’ society “‘to honor and perpetuate the memory of Lester F. Ward and to carry 


forward his work."’ 


During 1941 the Lester F. Ward Sociological Society hopes to commemorate the birth of this 
founder in a manner fitting to his place in American sociology. For this purpose, the Society is 
greatly desirous of enlisting support in publicizing this event. Cooperation is sought through 


soliciting articles on Ward's work and its contribution to and 


esent significance in sociology; the 


publication of such articles in sociological journals; and the publication of the papers which will be 
read at the commemoration ceremonies to be held at George Washington University, Washington, 


D. C., in the spring of 1941. 
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Contributions to this pe tec will include material of three kinds: (1) original discussion, suggestion plans, programs, G) 


and theories; (2) reports 
of the field; (3) special ede ote study and 





ASS data on numbers, places, 

and kinds of people, and par- 

ticularly of their movements 
in space and time, accumulate in our 
country at an accelerating rate, and 
demographers have achieved high com- 
petence in their analysis of large-scale 
observations. There is available much 
objective and statistical materiai about 
the populations of states, regions, and 
nations. The accessibility of this mate- 
rial makes possible the single argument 
of this paper, which is, to use analogy, 
that our population information is like 
an unfinished painting. The ground is 
being fairly well laid, but the figures 
remain to be outlined. This seems to 
be, in part, because the picture cannot 
be completed by any one worker or group 
of workers. Demographers brush in the 
ground with bold strokes but sociologists 
can help with the detail of figures. 

The challenge to an interested patron 
of the gallery is to make suggestions for 
the completion of the*picture. Actually, 
these take the form of proposals for 
sociological research, some of which 
it becomes the business of this paper to 


*Read before the Fifth Annual Meeting of the 
Southern Sociological Society in Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, April 5, 1940. 
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Lraeer ——— programs, conferences and meetings, and progress in any distinctive aspect 


OLEOCVAEOVAZECIAE GIAEO 


SOCIOLOGICAL ANALYSIS AND POPULATION RESEARCH* 


HOWARD W. BEERS 
University of Kentucky 


present. In the recital of this list, it 
will be apparent at once that there are 
included chiefly ideas for localized, in- 
tensive community and family studies.! 
The objection may be raised quite properly 
that a discussion of them is not appro- 
priate among the papers presented in a 
section on ‘Population and Regional 
Studies.’" The objection is met, perhaps 
only partially, by two comments. First, 
each proposed research would probe some 
surface of demographic generalization 
already laid for the region. Secondly, a 
distribution of identical or similar local 
studies within a region will establish the 
social correlates of the regional demo- 
graphic generalization. In our time 
earnestly supported proposals for social 
policy concerning population will become 
plenteous and probably drastic. Also, 
demographic studies will become better 


1 The family and community focus of proposals 
offered in this paper removes them in general from 
research areas delineated in certain other outlines. 
Cf. Rupert B. Vance, Research Memorandum on Popu- 
lation Redistribution Within the United States, New 
York, Social Science Research Council Bulletin 42, 
1938; P. K. Whelpton, Needed Population Research, 
Lancaster, Pa., The Science Press Printing Co., 1938. 
See also D. S. Thomas, Research Memorandum on Mi- 
gration Differentials, New York, Social Science Re- 
search Council Bulletin 43, 1938, pp. 160-167. 
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and more numerous. It therefore be- 
hooves the demographer, the sociologist, 
and the social psychologist to consult 
with each other about the suitable place- 
ment of their research efforts in areas 
of common interest. 

This proposition is not new, nor does 
it indicate a need that is completely 
unrecognized. There is evidence from 
many quarters of a rapprochement of 
demography and sociology. For exam- 
ple, Notestein and Taeuber in Population 
Index are grouping titles under eleven 
categories: general, formal demography, 
mortality, fertility, marriage, divorce 
and the family, migration, regional stud- 
ies, characteristics, policy, method, refer- 
ences and compendia. Not only is there 
this social proliferation of categories, 
but there is under each heading increas- 
ingly frequent reference to American 
studies reporting sociological analysis 
of population data. Interestingly, a pre- 
dominance of Italian, German, French, 
and British titles during interwar years 
seems to be matched more nearly now 
than before by the bulk of American 


studies. The social impulse to demo- - 


graphic research came earlier in other 
countries than in ours. Now it is here, 
and attention is drawn to the directions 
that may be taken by the sociological 
research that will occur in response. 
The South is a region in which demo- 
graphic research need and opportunity 
are particularly apparent. Several splen- 
did studies by southern sociologists indi- 
cate that this fact is being recognized.? 
A notable beginning already has been 
made toward outlining sociological ‘‘fig- 
ures’ to set against the demographic 
‘““ground’’ of the unfinished picture in 
population research. However, it is not 
one task, but many, and there must be 


® See bibliographies in Southern Regions of the United 
States, by Howard Odum (Chapel Hill, 1936). 
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many beginnings. Suggestions for pos- 
sible socio-demographic research projects 
will therefore probably always be in 
order. The briefly annotated suggestions 
that constitute the remainder of this 
paper are offered to illustrate types of 
sociological study needed to supplement, 
focus, and interpret existing large scale 
demographic information. 


SOCIOLOGICAL PROBLEMS RELATED TO 
MIGRATION 


One set of proposals is presented be- 
cause of their pertinence to ebbs and flows 
of internal migration, about which large- 
scale data are becoming more adequate. 
They concern the following problems of 
rural-urban population movement. 

1. The kinds of social structure that inhibit 
or release impulses to migration. Here it 
may be hypothecated that family and 
community social types vary in their 
responsiveness to outward pulls on popu- 
lation. The kinds of variation and types 
of social structure involved are unknown. 
However, there is @ priori ground for 
belief that, given families or communities 
similar in composition and socio-economic 
status but different in social structure, 
there will be differential response to 
external influences encouraging migration. 
For example, strong families and commu- 
nities may release migrants grudgingly, 
only when they are mature, or only of 
necessity, or only because of a kind of 
“cultural erosion,’’ in which family 
strength has run off. Or the emigrants 
from strong families and communities 
may be removed only spatially, sending 
their earnings home, maintaining the 
bonds of membership. Other types of 
family and community may literally push 
their increase from the nest. Whether 
these things be true, where, and under 
what circumstances is worthy of research. 

2. In-movements of culture and out-move- 
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ments of people. These are times of rapid 
cultural intrusions to areas hitherto re- 
mote and isolated. Expansions of sec- 
ondary education, extensions of highway 
systems, penetration of State and Federal 
health and welfare programs, the develop- 
ment of rural electrification, the avail- 
ability of agricultural programs and 
services, and the generally increased 
accessibility of many agencies bearing 
mews are pounding down the social 
boundaries of hitherto distinctive com- 
munities and subregions. The social 
horizons of people in such areas are being 
extended and projected. Footpath and 
mule-trail in even the mountains of 
Appalachia and Ozarkia are overlaid by 
the school-bus route. For example in 
Pike County, Kentucky, high school 
enrollment has increased from goo to 
2000 in only five years. From the logs 
of many a mountain cabin, the electric 
meter protrudes. The effects of these 
changes loosen or tighten in ways as 
yet unknown the family and community 
tensions that seek release in emigration. 
There is a research field here of some 
urgency. 

3. Social organization of communities ex- 
periencing gain-loss reversals. Communities 
may conceivably exist in migration types, 
emigrative, immigrative, static, and alter- 
nating. Is the social organization of 
any community influenced markedly by 
the characteristic migration pattern? It 
is commonly understood that age-struc- 
ture and length of residence are important. 
Comparative study of social organization 
in case-communities of each type would 
yield data of considerable significance 
to an understanding of migration. The 
severity of migration influence upon 
social organization might be studied 
particularly in an area that first experi- 
enced net loss in population, and later 
experienced net gain, with perhaps even 
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more cycles of loss and gain. It might 
be found that in such a community the 
impingement of mobility factors is more 
readily observable than in communities 
of some other type. What are the 
effects upon and the adjustments of 
organizations and institutions affected 
alternately by arrivals and departures 
of people? One case for this research 
might be found in a highland area with a 
history of rapid mining development that 
later flattened out in unemployment. 

4. Emigration in relation to overlaps of 
father-son periods of self-support. Baker’ 
suggests one analysis of farm tenancy 
increase in terms of the ages of fathers 
and sons. Sons mature while fathers are 
still in their working prime. Under 
necessity of self-support, soms go out to 
other labors, become removed in space 
and time from the farm at home, become 
enmeshed in another occupational en- 
deavor, committed to an other job and 
another home. When the father is done, 
and the farm is ready for the son, he is 
not there to have it. The land passes 
first to a tenant, then from ownership 
in the family line, for daughters, too, 
have gone out to other homes. The 
extent of this phenomenon and its im- 
plications for agriculture and for rela- 
tionships between the generations have 
not been explored by intensive research. 
It would seem, however, to bear with 
some significance upon the trend of rural 
emigration. In parts of Ireland, the 
cultural pattern avoids this occurrence, 
for sons are socially ‘‘boys’’ until their 
fathers relinquish to them the responsi- 
bility of family headship.‘ 

5. Variability of imberitance customs in 


30. E. Baker, Ralph Borsodi, and M. L. Wilson, 
Agriculture in Modern Life (New York, Harper & 
Bros., 1939), Pp- 48-49. 

4 Conrad M. Arensberg, The Irish Countryman (New 
York, The MacMillan Co., 1937), chap. IV. 
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relation to migration. The Southern Appa- 
lachian region is an area in which the 
subdivision of farms through inheritance 
has been in process over a period of several 
generations. The division of farms has 
proceeded with great rapidity, under 
conditions of strong family organization, 
high birth rates, and customs of equal 
inheritance. A typical case study shows 
that Mr. R. B. in Pike County settled on a 
3000 acre tract. At his death the farm 
was divided into equal portions among 
nine heirs, resulting in an average size 
of 300 acres. Farms now held by members 
of the third generation include only 4o 
or 50 acres each. What faces the fourth 
generation, in which many members are 
already in late adolescence? What is the 
relationship of this process to migration 
and the transfer of wealth? What actu- 
ally are the inheritance customs in various 
areas? What bearing has family type 
upon migration, tenancy, absentee owner- 
ship? These questions suggest the range 
of problems that stand in need of investi- 
gation. Careful research in this field is 
of importance to the development of any 
policies that contemplate a permanent 
rural civilization in America. : Attitudes 
and customs centering around the relation 
of the family to the land are of great 
significance in considering soil conserva- 
tion and a ‘‘permanent agriculture."’ 
Too little is known of the process of 
family growth in relation to these prob- 
lems. For example, the division of farms 
because of a population growth which 
is too rapid to be drained off even by 
heavy emigration is found in most accen- 
tuated form in two areas of the United 
States: the Southern Appalachians and 
the Mormon-influence areas of Utah and 
adjoining States. The distribution of 
land in the latter case has followed a 
norm of intra-family equality to such an 
extent that many holdings are made up 
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of scattered plots of varying qualities, 
separated by considerable distances. 
Division in the Appalachians has appar- 
ently followed a different course, and 
the situation in some other areas of the 
South appears to offer valuable opportu- 
nities for comparative studies. 

At the present stage of knowledge, it 
does not appear desirable to attempt a 
large-scale statistical study of the relation 
of the family to land division. Rather, 
it is proposed that exploratory studies be 
undertaken with the aim of investigating 
in detail the history of individual families 
and farms. This study will focus upon 
the relation of family-type, and its accom- 
panying customs and attitudes, to land 
division, migration, tenancy, and ab- 
sentee-ownership. 

6. Post-migration adjustment behavior of 
migrants. This research area has already 
been opened by revealing studies.5 The 
purpose of this statement is to urge its 
further exploitation. The problem is 
one requiring small area, or family and 
individual case study rather than mass 
treatment. What actually happens to 
the migrant after he has moved? How 
do his present and former status and 
milieu compare or contrast, especially in 
his own judgments of them? Some kind 
of preconception of what lies at the other 
end of the trail is undoubtedly a part of 
all migration behavior. The pot-of-gold 
is seldom found, however. What is the 
social psychology of post-migration dis- 
illusionment or fulfillment? In the case 
of Matanuska, the disappointed migrant 
found a convenient scape-goat in the 
person of the Government. The general 
question here asked is, what are the post- 
migration adjustment problems of persons 
who move,—from farms to farms, or 


5 Grace Leyburn, ‘Urban Adjustments of Mi- 
grants from the Southern Appalachian Plateaus,"’ 
Social Forces, 16, pp. 238-46. 
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farms to towns, or farms to cities, or vice 
versa? ‘“Before-and-after’’ studies are 
suggested, as well as comparative studies 
of migrants and nonmigrants in the same 
community. °® 

7. Person and family studies of occupa- 
tional shifts following mechanization. Con- 
siderations of occupational shifts and 
displacement are now usually in mass 
terms. It is indicated that thousands 
of agricultural workers have been dis- 
placed by technological change and by 
increased efficiency in agricultural pro- 
duction or by differential impacts of 
national agricultural programs. Micro- 
scopic study of this phenomenon by 
focus on individuals and families would 
be helpful in achieving more complete 
understanding of what is involved. What 
is the social psychology of mechanization 
and displacement? What adjustments in 
life-organization are involved for persons 
and families? The methodology sug- 
gested is that of the case study and life 
history. The problem is particularly 
important because of the likelihood that 
society will demand more frequent and 
more drastic occupational changes and 
skill-changes, on the part of its members. 


SOCIOLOGICAL PROBLEMS RELATED TO 
NATURAL INCREASE 


Another set of proposals is offered 
because of their pertinence to natural 
increase, about which general data have 
accumulated in some quantity. They 
concern the following questions of rural 
family organization. 

1. Variants of ‘‘patriarchal’’ organization 
in relation to family-size. The chief purpose 
of this suggestion is to question the 
over-all designation of rural families as 
patriarchal, and to hypothecate the pres- 


®See W. Parker Mauldin, ‘‘A Sample Study of 
Migration to Knoxville, Tennessee,’’ Social Forces, 
18, pp. 360 ff. 
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ence of widely variant family types in 
rural life, ranging from some extreme 
patriarchal organization, through a suc- 
cession of other patterns. What seems 
often to be paternal control is only ex- 
ternal, the internal relationship being 
one of agreed-upon division of labor, and 
actually of psychological mutuality. The 
two situations ought not to be confused 
in research descriptions. Study of family 
size in relation to these variants of family 
type would provide needed supplements 
to existing fertility data. Is the presence 
of a non-patriarchal type co-existent with 
the small family pattern? Only research 
can say, and that has not yet been done. 

2. Changes in rural patterns of value- 
judgment in relation to family-size. With 
gradually declining rates of natural in- 
crease, even in areas of high fertility, it 
becomes important to observe the changes, 
if any, that occur to the standards of 
living of families affected. 

Population theorists have long been 
concerned with the relations of living 
standards and levels to population change. 
For example, it is widely suggested that 
people move because of attractions to or 
repulsions from particular material con- 
sumption levels. It is also widely sug- 
gested that higher material standards of 
living lessen the rate of population in- 
crease. It is suspected, however, that 
under certain hypothecated conditions 
in rural life, standards of living may 
advance without lessening the birthrate. 
Another theory is that infant mortality 
rates adequately indicate the standard 
of living of a population. Many studies 
of varying intensity, conducted in many 
areas of the country, will be needed to 
correct and test such hypotheses. In 
other words, theories that are today 
widely held and discussed are by no 
means established for all areas and all 
levels of culture. 
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Furthermore, there is a growing body 
of information about the nature and 
number of material cultural objects and 
their distribution among members of the 
population. There are increasingly de- 
tailed studies of the distribution of popu- 
lation in relation to material resources. 
Indices of land use, income, the distribu- 
tion of telephones, radios, and other 
conveniences are being used as bases for 
designating plane of living areas and for 
differentiating population subgroups. 

The very helpful accumulations of these 
data, however, presage a further develop- 
ment of family living research, a move 
in the direction of socio-psychological 
analysis. The attitudinal phases of living 
levels are at the center and base of popu- 
lation change. Certain questions about 
this fact recur with increasing persistency. 
What are the focal values, or value-fields 
in the pattern of any person, family, or 
other group? What are the formulated 
ends of living, or the consumption objec- 
tives in each value-field? What is the 
level of achievement toward each end, 
or the attained consumption level at a 
given time in each value-field? What is 
the discrepancy between the level of 
realized consumption, and the objective 
or formulated end in each value-field? 
What is the relation of this discrepancy 
to population increase, migration, and 
to family structure? 

Analysis of these data would provide 
“microscopic focus’’ on what is now 
approached only in “‘macroscopic’’ terms. 
The values that families place on different 
aspects of living would be known from 
their uses of time as well as their uses of 
money. Particular patterns of time ex- 
penditure and money expenditure would 
be studied in relation to family structure, 
neighborhood and community relation- 
ships. The result would approximate a 
“‘whole-view"’ of family living. Such 
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a view would check, correct, or contra- 
dict current generalizations about the 
adequacy of certain levels of living, and 
the consequences upon migration, popula- 
tion increase, and human welfare in 
general. 

3. The deferred payment attitude and fam- 
ily-size. Closely related to the problem 
of changing values ,—in fact a subproblem, 
is one concerning what might be called 
futurity of outlook, and its relation to 
fertility. Perhaps a way could be planned 
to partly objectify a study of this question 
by correlating time-payment purchases 
with family sizes in a community. The 
mere existence of installment debts would, 
of course, be less significant than a clas- 
sification of the types of purchase for 
which installments are arranged. Amor- 
tization of a farm debt, or time-payment 
on a car, radio, or electric refrigerator 
would indicate differing kinds of attitude 
toward future obligations. Perhaps the 
spread of the installment purchase pattern 
to all rural areas will have unpredictable 
effects upon fertility. The question will 
not be understood uriil research has been 
attempted. 

4. Comparative study of one, four, and eight 
child families. Apart from considerations 
of national welfare, how large should 
families be? There are many hypotheses, 
some drawn loosely and some drawn care- 
fully, in the literature. Childless couples, 
one-child families, very large families 
all receive conflicting value-judgments 
from persons who ‘belong to’’ them, or 
who are concerned about their existence. 
It is estimated that 27 percent of the 
mothers in this country have 4 children 
or more.’ But what, sociologically, are 
the characteristics of the four-child fam- 
ily? Intensive study of family relation- 
ships contrasting the four-child, the 


7 Lorimer's estimate is reported by O. E. Baker, 
et al., op. cit., pp. 40, 284. 
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one-child, and perhaps the eight-child 
family especially in rural areas would 
yield knowledge of the differential per- 
sonality-building contributions of such 
groups. Perhaps the single child is so- 
cially starved, and made too taut by 
competition with adults—and perhaps 
not. Perhaps the member of an eight- 
child fraternity is lost in a crowd, or 
insecure, and perhaps not. If the four- 
child family is a nationally desirable goal, 
what is its distinctive sociological char- 
acter? 

5. Small-family status in relation to large- 
family status in the same community. Advo- 
cates of family limitation chide the small 
family for willingness to _ subsidize, 
through tax contribution to social serv- 
ices, the continued existence of large 
families. Within the framework of de- 
bate on this issue, it may be asked whether 
the status of a small family is in any way 
dependent upon the presence in the same 
community of large families. Would the 
status of the family that is now small be 
altered by a change that would surround 
it completely or at least preponderantly 
with other small families? A study of 
these relationships would be perhaps 
difficult, and no methodology is here 
proposed. However, the question is im- 
portant to an understanding of the com- 
munity effects of differential fertility. 

6. In-movements of culture and changes in 
fertility. A final suggestion is that in- 
movements of culture be observed in rela- 
tion to effects upon family size and natural 
increase. Allusion was made above to 
the flooding of old, stable cultures with 
new influences, and questions were raised 
about effects upon migration. Parallel 
questions may be asked about effects upon 
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fertility. There are many rural commu- 
nities only now being reached by second- 
ary education. It is possible in these 
areas tq watch, pari passu the up-trend 
in high school enrollment and the prob- 
able though lagging extension of the 
small family pattern. There is much 
attention, in this day of a stabilizing 
national population to ‘‘population reser- 
voirs.’’ Actually, these reservoirs of the 
past and present are increasingly brought 
within the margins of expanding cultural 
circles. Studies of consequent changes 
in fertility are especially opportune. 

This running sketch of proposals for 
socio-demographic research is concluded 
with one further comment on the implied 
conditions of investigation. The search 
to which each study relates insofar as 
population analysis is concerned, is two- 
fold. On the one hand, it is for clusters 
of factors that operate as patterns within 
a migration or fertility trend. On the 
other, it is a search for the presence of 
elements which are capable of independent 
variation. The researcher should con- 
tinually have in mind the questions: (1) 
What functions does this given attitude 
or behavior or code serve in its social 
context, i.e. what contribution does it 
make to the preservation and continuity 
of the society or group or individual 
personality? (2) What would happen were 
this element to be taken out of the social 
system? (3) What sacrifices in other 
value-fields are involved in a given 
“‘reform'’? He should seek to concep- 
tually isolate variables in the situation; 
then to combine these into types in order 
to visualize in detailed and concrete 
form the mutual interrelationships in- 
volved in any actual social situation. 
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A SAMPLING TECHNIQUE FOR STUDYING POPULATION 
CHANGES IN RURAL AREAS* 


HOMER L, HITT 
United States Department of Agriculture 


ESPITE the widening scope and 
increasing accuracy of official 
statistics, practical sampling pro- 

cedures remain indispensable tools of the 
investigator in the field of population.! 
It is through their application that the 
intercensal demographic void is most ef- 
fectively bridged. And the xeed for 
intercensal glimpses of some phases of 
population change has become increas- 
ingly more urgent as a result of the greatly 
accelerated tempo of life on all fronts. 
Also sampling techniques provide the 
only method for securing desired popula- 
tion material not collected by the census 
enumerator. Among the numerous sig- 
nificant items slighted by past censuses 
but exploited by various sampling devices 
are those relating to migrations. Finally, 
sampling techniques are assuming a new 
importance in official census enumerations 
as short-cuts to the total population. 
The 1940 Census includes a supplementary 
list of questions to be answered only bv a 
§ percent random sample of the popula- 
tion. In the rural field considerable 
agitation and planning have been directed 
toward the establishment of an annual 
sample census of American agriculture. 
The avowed purpose and raison d'etre 
of sampling ‘‘is to give the maximum 
information about the parent universe 
with the minimum effort.""? Only a 


*Read before the Fifth Annual Meeting of the 
Southern Sociological Society in Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, April 6, 1940. 

‘The technique presented here was devised in 
collaboration with T. Lynn Smith for studying 


population changes in rural areas. 
2G. U. Yule and M. G. Kendall, An Introduction 
to the Theory of Statistics (Charles Griffin and Co., 


1937), P- 334- 


sample truly representative of the given 
universe of inquiry can purport to yield 
maximum information or any, for that 
matter, of a reliable sort. Sampling, 
then, may be reduced to the question of 
securing representative data in the most 
convenient and economical manner. A 
single overall technique cannot be out- 
lined which will be rigidly applicable 
to all situations. However, the flexible 
nature of many sampling procedures 
permit their adaptation to different situa- 
tions through minor alterations and 
substitutions. 

The complete execution of a sampling 
survey involves the fulfillment of eight 
distinct procedural steps according to 
Stephan: 


1. Choice of a ‘‘universe’’ or ‘‘population’’ to be 


sampled. 

2. Discovery of a suitable means of access to the 
population. 

3- Choice of a unit of sampling. 

4. Choice of a method of selecting the sample. 

5. The actual selection of a sample. 

6. Securing data for the units in the sample. 

7. Tabulation and analysis of the sample data. 

8. Application of the sample data to the problem 
in hand; use of the sample. 


Some of these steps are frequently com- 
bined in practice. Ordinarily the third, 
fourth, and fifth steps listed above are 
assumed to constitute the actual sampling 
technique. Consequently, this discussion 
for the most part will be limited to these 
three steps. 

In essence the conditions giving rise 
to the need for this technique embraced 


* Frederick F. Stephan, “‘Representative Sampling 
in Large-scale Surveys,’ Journal of the Amer. Stat. 
Association, 34 (June, 1939), pp. 347 ff. 
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the following considerations: Limited 
funds were available for the somewhat 
ambitious purpose of discovering what 
farm population changes, if any, had 
taken place in the sugar parishes of 
South Louisiana since the iast census 
(1930). The sugar parishes, constituting 
a distinct type-of-farming area, were 
delineated for the purposes of this study 
to include either all or a part of 14 par- 
ishes.4 For various reasons it was decided 
that a field survey would be the most 
satisfactory means of securing the essential 
data. The schedule prepared was brief, 
calling for only very general demographic 
characteristics. The number of schedules 
that the allotted time and money would 
permit was predetermined. Remaining 
were the problems of choosing a satis- 
factory unit of sampling, of devising a 
method for selecting the sample, and of 
actually selecting the sample. 


THE UNIT OF SAMPLING 


A sampling unit is the specific item 
chosen for enumeration. It may be an 
individual farm or it may be two or more 
farms combined. Usually several alterna- 
tives, ranging from the single farm at 
one extreme to the county at the other, 
are available for use as the unit of sampling 
in rural areas. Generally, however, the 
county is suitable as a sampling unit only 
under very unlikely circumstances, i.e., 
when funds are unlimited, time abundant, 
scope broad, and universe extensive. 
Either one or a combination of minor 
civil divisions represents the largest sam- 
pling unit appropriate for most field 
surveys. 

Both the individual farm household 
and the minor civil division were con- 


‘ The parishes included were: Ascension, Assump- 
tion, Iberia, Iberville, Lafayette, Lafourche, Prt. 
Coupee, St. James, St. John, St. Martin, St. Mary, 
Terrebonne, Vermilion, and West Baton Rouge. 


sidered as possibilities for the unit of 
sampling. Each possesses distinct ad- 
vantages. Several authorities testify to 
the superiority of the individual farm 
as a sampling unit. Holmes in writing 
of sample farm census methodology stated 
that ‘‘From a theoretical standpoint a 
sample of individual farms, selected at 
random and properly stratified, should 
give the most accurate results, provided 
that idle farms are included in the original 
drawing.’ Recognition of the advan- 
tage of the single farm was likewise 
expressed by Sarle in the statement, 
‘*. . . the individual farm is more efficient 
statistically than two adjacent farms 
taken together as a sampling unit.’’® 
Also the use of the minor civil division 
is not without peculiar advantages. The 
mechanics of the field work is greatly 
simplified by limiting the enumeration 
to one or a very few areas. And, too, the 
fact that United States Census data are 
available for minor civil divisions permit 
the tying of collected materials back to 
comparable information for the census 
years.’ Yet, despite these numerous ad- 
vantages, there are inherent in both units 
severe handicaps. The expense and time 
entailed by use of the individual farm 
unit eliminated it from further consid- 
eration notwithstanding its unsurpassed 
Statistical potentialities. On the other 
hand, the ‘‘serious hazards of bias’’ 
introduced by the ‘‘sample township’’ 
made its use impractical.** 


5Irvin Holmes, Research in Farm Census Method- 
ology, Part I. Agricultural. Marketing Service, 
U. S. D. A. (August, 1939). 

® Charles F. Sarle, ‘‘Development of Partial and 
Sample Census Methods,"’ Journal of Farm Economics, 
21, no. 1 (February, 1939), p. 363. 

TIrvin Holmes, op. cit., p. 1. Also cf. Frederick 
F. Stephan, ‘‘Practical Problems of Sampling Pro- 
cedure,’’ American Sociological Review, 1, No. 4 (Au- 
gust, 1936), P. 573- : 

8 Frederick F. Stephan, sbid., p. 573. 
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The most satisfactory solution of this 
rural sampling dilemma should consoli- 
date the advantages of both units dis- 
cussed above without including the 
handicaps of either. Several intermediate 
units accomplishing this with varying 
degrees of success have been tried in 
different fields. Considerable research has 
been done by the Agricultural Marketing 
Service on the comparative statistical 
efficiency of such sampling units as the 
Judgment Route, the Random Single- 
Section Block, and the Random Four- 
Section Block.® Variations of the route 
sampling unit, as ordinarily applied in 
the general agricultural survey, do not 
permit an accurate check on all changes 
relating to land use. However, this 
deficiency obviously does not carry over 
to the usual population study. And its 
advantages are many in economy and 
convenience.!° 

These considerations prompted the at- 
tempt to devise a variation of the route 
unit that, if properly selected, would 
yield a representative sample of the farm 
population in the sugar parishes of South 
Louisiana. The prevailing rural settle- 
ment pattern appeared well-suited for this 
unit. Individual holdings, as a rule, 
were extremely narrow, extending far 
back from the road front, where the 
dwellings were invariably located."' This 
resulted in a relatively regular spacing 
of farm houses along the roads over much 
of the area. However, this “‘line-village’’ 
design was interrupted at frequent inter- 
vals by nucleated plantation settlements. 
After a careful preliminary survey it was 
decided to choose half-mile segments of 


* For a description and analysis of these sampling 
units see Irvin Holmes, op. cit. 

1° Cf. Sarle, ‘Development of Partial and Sample 
Census Methods,"’ Journal of Farm Economics, XXI, 
No. 1 (Feb., 1939), p. 363. 

"See T. Lynn Smith, The Sociology of Rural Life, 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1940), pp. 224 ff. 
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road as the actual units of sampling. The 
farm dwellings either fronting or gaining 
access to the outside on these segments 
were to be enumerated. Each segment, 
on the average, should offer enough 
households to make the cost and conven- 
ience per household schedule moderate. 


THE METHOD FOR SELECTING THE SAMPLE 


The method employed in selecting the 
sampling units for enumeration is the 
most crucial element of the entire sampling 
process. Four general methods have been 
suggested by A. L. Bowley for selecting a 
representative sample: (1) random selec- 
tion; (2) stratified random selection; 
(3) purposive selection; (4) stratified 
purposive selection." 

Random selection is the method used 
“When the entire population to be 
sampled is treated as a whole, and mem- 
bers of the sample are so chosen as to be 
random members of that population.’’™ 
If the population is made up of two or 
more geographic, economic, demographic, 
or other subuniverses with respect to the 
purposes of a particular investigation, 
it is worthwhile to allot to each of the 
subuniverses a fraction of the entire 
sample proportionate to its relative im- 
portance. Then, the selection of this 
allotted share within each subarea or 
stratum may be made in a random manner. 
This method has been designated as 
stratified random selection. The method of 
purposive selection involves the procure- 
ment of a sample which exhibits certain 
“‘control’’ characteristics in common with 
the universe. When the universe is 
broken down into strata and the sample 
purposively selected in each, the method 
is termed stratified purposive selection. 


12 For an elaboration of the nature and uses of 
these four methods see Frederick C. Mills, Statistical 
Methods, rev. ed. (New York: Henry Holt and Com- 


pany, 1938), pp. 461 ff. 
18 Ibid., p. 461. 
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After considering various possibilities, 
a technique of the stratified random variety 
was hit upon that seemed especially well 
adapted to the material and aims of this 
particular study. The given universe, 
the sugar parishes of South Louisiana, 
was composed of 14 parishes or parts of 
parishes, subuniverses. The first problem 
was that of distributing the predetermined 
number of schedules among these several 
subuniverses included in the entire area. 
This apportionment was made on the 
basis of the fraction of all occupied farm 
dwellings in the area constituted by the 
occupied farm dwellings of each parish 
in 1935.14 That is, if a given parish had 
10 percent of all occupied farm dwellings 
within its boundaries, its quota of sched- 
ules would be approximately 10 percent 
of the total number. Following this 
procedure, there was allocated a share 
of the schedules to each of the parishes 
or parts of parishes. This share, however, 
was not considered absolutely rigid as 
will be explicit in the following dis- 
cussion. 

The next step was to select within each 
parish (subuniverse) the specific half-mile 
segments (the units of sampling) for 
enumeration. This had to be done in a 
systematic and objective manner that 
would insure a truly random sample and 
at the same time limit the number of 
schedules within the neighborhood of the 
assigned quota. In order to facilitate 
this selection the number of occupied 
dwellings per half mile of road was 
computed for each of the parishes. The 
material for this simple computation was 
obtained from the 1935 Census (number 
of occupied dwellings) and the State 
highway department (number of miles 


4 The number of occupied dwellings according 
to ward is given in the 1935 Census of Agriculture 
tabulations. 
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of road by type in each parish).!5 It was 
evident from these calculations how many 
half-mile road ‘‘segments’’ or sampling 
units were required on the average in each 
parish to take care of its schedule load. 
In order to avoid any bias in the location 
of these ‘‘segments’’ they were divided 
among the different types of road accord- 
ing to the fraction of total mileage in the 
parish that each type constituted. Thus, 
if paved roads made up to percent and 
gravel roads 20 percent of all roads in a 
given parish, they would be allotted 10 
and 20 percent, respectively, of the total 
segments. In a sense, this represents a 
further stratification of the sample. 


THE ACTUAL SELECTION OF THE SAMPLE 


After determining the number of seg- 
ments required for each type of road, the 
only remaining task was their actual 
location. Since the number of miles of 
each type of road was known, as well as 
the number of segments to be situated 
on any given type, the distance between 
the segments, if they were to be regularly 
distributed, could be easily ascertained. 
Then, with the aid of a measuring instru- 
ment, the segments were marked off ona 
detailed parish highway map irrespective 
of the location of dwellings. Actually 
this task was very complex because of 
the general ‘‘spider-web’’ character of 
roads. This particular difficulty was par- 
tially overcome by following out the 
main or more important roads to their 
ends and then taking the less important 
lateral roads branching from or crossing 
the main roads. In the final spotting 
of each segment on the map, the attempt 
was made to mark it at its origin by some 
land mark in order that it could be identi- 
fied by the enumerator. During the actual 


46 These mileages may be quickly derived from 
detailed county road maps if they are not already 
recorded. 
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field work, the enumerator located the 
beginning of the segment and then care- 
fully measured off its length with his 
cat speedometer. The intervening dwell- 
ings constituted the sample households. 


THE RESULTING SAMPLE 


Following this stratified random tech- 
nique, a total of 1046 farm households, 
slightly less than a 4 percent sample, was 
enumerated in the sugar parishes.'° The 
value of this sample is contingent upon 
the extent to which the desired demo- 
graphic characteristics it yielded are 
in agreement with those of the given 
universe. Obviously, if the materials 


TABLE 1 











Tae Percentacs Acs DisrrisvTIons FoR THE 
Untverss (1930) AND FoR THE SAMPLE (1939) 
AGE GROUPS UNIVERSE (1930) SAMPLE (1939) 
per cont per cont 
Under 5 12.9 11.7 
5-14 27-4 24.1 
15-44 42.8 45-4 
45-64 14.4 14.1 
65-Over 3-5 4:7 
WOES socks es 100.0 100.0 











were available for a complete comparison 
between the universe and the sample, 
there would have been no need for the 
sample. However, despite the lack of 
perfect bases of comparison, reliable 
testing methods may be employed on 
many samples to determine the magnitude 
of their biases. 

This sample can be tested, prior to the 
1940 Census returns, by two methods: 
(1) a comparison of the samples of the 
subuniverses (or parishes) with each 


1* This sample constituted the basic data for the 
paper “The Relation of Residential Instability to 
Fertility," by Homer L. Hitt and Reed H. Bradford 
appearing in Raral Sociology (March, 1940), pp. 88-92. 
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other, and (2) a comparison of the sample 
with the universe. Although a com- 
parison of the subsamples roughly indi- 
cates the variability resulting from chance, 
“it cannot detect more or less constant 
bias inherent in the methods used to get 
the samples.’"!’ Also the relatively few 
cases secured from each subuniverse for 
this particular sample made this testing 
method impractical. The other method, 
comparing the sample with the universe, 
is superior under ordinary circumstances. 
However, its application to this sample 
was fraught with several difficulties. 
The primary objections were first, the 
nine-year lag between the 1930 Census 
data for the universe and the 1939 data 
for the sample, and second, the small 
number of available comparable char- 
acteristics for the universe and the sample. 
This testing method, nevertheless, offered 
the better possibilities for this sample. 

There were available for both the sam- 
ple and the universe'® comparable infor- 
mation relating to race, sex, and age. 
In 1930, 40.7 percent of the farm families 
residing in the sugar parishes were col- 
ored, whereas 37.0 percent of the sample 
households (1939) were colored. The 
critical ratio in this case is less than three. 
The 1930 sex ratio of the universe’s popu- 
lation was 105.4 as compared with the 
1939 ratio of 108.3 for the sample. The 
median age of the population of the 
universe in 1930 was 19.2 years. The 
corresponding age for the 1939 sample 
Was 21.2. The percentage age distribu- 
tions for the universe and the sample, 


17 Frederick F. Stephan, ‘‘Representative Sampling 
in Large Scale Surveys,’’ Journal of the American Sta- 
tistical Association, 34 (June, 1939), P. 351- 

18 For the purposes of this comparison, the uni- 
verse (in 1930) was assumed to include, in addition 
to the parishes entirely in the universe sampled, the 
few parishes only partly within the universe sampled. 
Any small bias thus introduced would be unfavorable 
to a comparison with the sample. 
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presented in Table 1, reveal that relatively 
fewer persons were in the younger age 
groups of the sample but more persons 
were in the age groups 15-44 and 65 and 
over. This age differential might largely 
reflect the ageing of the general population 
during the nine-year interval. 

In citing these comparisons, it is con- 
tended neither that they are the best 
measures of bias nor that they convinc- 
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ingly demonstrated the representativeness 
of the sample. However, they were the 
only measures available, and it is believed 
that they roughly indicated an approxi- 
mate parallel between the sample and the 
universe. The final appraisal of the 
sampling technique used will await addi- 
tional applications and tests under 
suitable conditions, and preferably with 
a much larger sample of the universe. 


THE DISTANCE FACTOR IN MIGRATION 


ALBERT WESTEFELD 
Work Projects Administration 


INTRODUCTION 


EARLY all Studies of migration 
in the general population have 
found that short distance moves 


greatly outnumber long distance moves. 
This was one of the main conclusions 
reached by Ravenstein in his classic 
work, and is equally well borne out by 
any modern study of migration. The 
distance generalization thus shares with 
the age-differential generalization the 
distinction of being one of the few princi- 
ples in migration theory that is firmly 
established by research. 

While the broad subject of migration 
itself has been studied scientifically only 
in comparatively recent years, investi- 
gation of the distance factor has been 
the concern of sociologists for an even 
shorter period. Early investigators who 
noted the importance of short distance 
moves apparently regarded the phenom- 
enon almost as a natural law. Raven- 
stein, as will be shown below, gave only 
the barest suggestions as to the causes 
of the distance factor. 

More recently, students of migration 
have attempted to identify the causal 


factors at work. The emphasis of their 
findings has been on what might be called 
the ‘‘drag effect’’ of social ties. The 
attempt will be made later in this article 
to show that the social drag argument, 
while a definite contribution toward 
understanding of the distance factor, is 
not a completely adequate explanation. 

The thesis of this paper is that an 
additional fundamental factor is the 
migrant’s knowledge of the labor market. 
For, given the admittedly major im- 
portance of economic motivation in mi- 
gration, it follows that the more extensive 
the migrant’s knowledge of job opportu- 
nities, the wider his choice of possible 
localities. No doubt social ties and the 
expense of travel tend to tip the balance 
in favor of the nearest of several equally 
good jobs; but in these days of easy and 
rapid transportation both the difficulties 
of travel and the extent to which migra- 
tion breaks social ties are minimized to a 
degree not always recognized. Improve- 
ments in the techniques of disseminating 
information about labor market condi- 
tions have not, however, kept pace with 
improvements in transportation. As a 
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result, lack of precise information at a 
distance tends to restrict the range of 
mobility to a much greater extent than 
is necessitated by physical difficulties of 
travel, or than is always socially and 
economically desirable. 

The thesis thus stated will be examined 
below in relation to the findings of studies 
that have emphasized different explana- 
tions of the distance factor. Some recent 
statistical data bearing on the thesis will 
then be presented. Before proceeding 
further, however, the approximate order 
of magnitude of short and long distance 
moves respectively will be indicated. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF SHORT DISTANCE 
MIGRATION 


Since long distance migration is more 
spectacular than short distance migra- 
tion, it is to be expected that the im- 
portance of long distance moves would 
frequently be exaggerated. When the 
unusual types of migration, such as that 
of the ‘‘Okies’’ to California, are seen in 
their proper perspective, it becomes clear 
that the majority of migrants in the 
population as a whole go only relatively 
short distances. 

In his pioneering study of 1885, Raven- 
stein found that 46 percent of the migrants 
of British birth resided in counties border- 
ing on their county of birth, 40 percent 
resided elsewhere in England, and 14 
percent resided in sister kingdoms.'! Mod- 
ern nativity data show the same results. 
Of the native population of the United 
States living outside their State of birth 
in 1930, 48 percent resided in a State 
adjacent to that in which they were 
born.? Although the American data are 


1E. G. Ravenstein, “The Laws of Migration,” 
Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, XLVIII (June 
1885), p. 182. 

* Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1930, 
Population, Il, 152. 
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not comparable with the British data, 
owing chiefly to the different size of the 
geographical units involved, nevertheless 
the importance of relatively short dis- 
tance migration within each country is 
clearly borne out. 

Data obtained from field studies also 
indicate the importance of short distance 
migration. In Lively and Taeuber’s re- 
cent study, Rural Migration in the United 
States, the range of migration of family 
heads who had moved into the survey 
counties during the period January 1, 
1929 to January 1, 1935 was as follows:® 


Range of Migration Percent 
From adjoining counties.............. 39 
From other counties in State........... 27 
From adjoining States................. 22 
Se? Fe II 
From foreign countries and unknown... 1 


Even the transient population, which 
was widely (and mistakenly) believed 
to consist of aimless wanderers ‘“‘seeing 
the country at the Government's ex- 
pense,’’ confined itself for the most part 
to the region with which it was most 
familiar. The straight line distance be- 
tween the geographical centers of States 
of origin and States of enumeration of 
migrant families studied by the WPA 
Division of Research was as follows:4 


Distance Percent 
PUI ociisKenescacsss.ces 9S 
RE Oe ee 40 
ee eer 19 
More than 2100 miles................. 3 


The point is clear that no matter what 


the method by which distance of migra- 


| tion is measured, short distance moves 
greatly outnumber long distance moves. 


* Data adapted from C. E. Lively and Conrad 
Taeuber, Rural Migration in the United States, Division 
of Research, WPA, 1939, p. 91. 

‘John N. Webb and Malcolm Brown, Miégrant 
Families, Division of Research, WPA, 1938, p. 35. 
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The reasons usually given for this phe- 
nomenon may next be considered. 


REASONS FOR THE DISTANCE FACTOR 


Ravenstein’s work may be cited as an 
early attempt to throw light on the 
reasons why most migrations are of short 
distance. The following quotation from 
his second article summarizes his position: 


I do not question for a moment that the princi- 
pal, though not the only cause of migration, has to 
be sought for in over-population in one part of the 
country, whilst there exist elsewhere undeveloped 
resources which hold out greater promise for re- 
munerative labor. .. . [The main current of migra- 
tion] arises from the desire in most men to ‘‘better’’ 
themselves in material respects. It is thus that 
the surplus population of one part of the country 
drifts into another part, where the development of 
industry and commerce, or the possibility of pro- 
curing productive land still in a state of nature, call 
for more hands to labor. But how is this call sup- 
plied? Suppose there exists a surplus of labor in one 
province and a deficiency in another, whilst the 
intervening provinces are able to find remunerative 
occupation for all their inhabitants. Will the 
laborer, in search of work, travel across these inter- 
vening provinces in order to supply the deficiency? 
I say no! 


The want will be supplied from the immediate 
neighborhood, and its effect will travel from prov- 
ince to province until it makes itself felt in the 
most remote among them... . 


If this really is so, then the bulk of the migrants 
ought to travel short distances only, and that they 
really do this even in America, where the conditions 
are quite exceptional, I believe I have amply proved.® 


Ravenstein’s account of the migration 
process rests almost entirely upon eco- 
nomic considerations. Presumably wages 
must be high enough in the primary center 
of attraction to draw to it an adequate 
number of short distance migrants, for 
long distance migrants are relatively few 
in number. But why do more migrants 


5E. G. Ravenstein, ‘““The Laws of Migration,”’ 
Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, LII (June 1889), 
p- 286. 


come from nearby communities than from 
distant ones? A fortiori, why do more 
migrants come from nearby communities 
enjoying relatively full employment than 
from distant communities suffering from 
underemployment? 

Ravenstein’s answers to these questions 
ate only vaguely suggested. He believed 
that it was a ‘‘peculiarity’’ of all migrants 
that ‘‘they go no farther from their homes 
in search of work than is absolutely 
necessary.’"® He also mentions easy and 
cheap transportation, and the existence 
of a common language, as factors that 
facilitate migration.’ While the last 
two answers are specific enough, they are 
inadequate. The marked preponderance 
of short distance moves is not accounted 
for in explicit terms. 

A modern explanation of the distance 
factor in migration is that given by 
Sorokin, Zimmerman and Galpin. Their 
statement is as follows: 


The chief reason for short distance rather than 
long distance migration appears to be that migration 
is an adjustment made within large bodies of popula- 
tion. Like adjustments within other large bodies, 
it proceeds gradually. Secondly, migrations are 
expensive, and consequently most persons move to 
localities where they are sure that better opportuni- 
ties will compensate them for the cost. Thirdly, 
means of communication are such that information 
concerning new openings ordinarily reaches people 
in the immediate vicinity first; they migrate to the 
place, and soon no opportunities are left for late 
comers. Fourthly, the possibilities of individual 
adaptation to a new environment require that these 
changes be gradual.® 


This account is essentially an elaboration 
of Ravenstein’s position. In the first 
place, it is based on the assumption that 
migration takes place in wavelike fashion, 
the attractive force diminishing in pro- 


8 Ibid., p. 250. 

7 Ibid., pp. 262, 257. 

®P. A. Sorokin, C. C. Zimmerman and C. J. 
Galpin, A Systematic Source Book in Rural Sociology 
(University of Minnesota Press, 1932), II, 518. 
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portion as the distance increases. Sec- 
ondly, chief emphasis is laid upon the 
difficulty faced by the migrant in making 
a satisfactory social adjustment in a new 
and distant environment. These argu- 
ments taken together lead to the implied 
conclusion that (as Lively and Taeuber 
have expressed it) “‘the intensity of social 
ties is in inverse ratio to physical dis- 
tance.""® The objections of the latter 
authors to this theory are worth quoting 
at this point: 


It cannot be concluded, however, that a 50- or 
100-mile migration involves less change in the 
environment than a 1000 mile migration, or that 
intrastate migrations involve less important changes 
than do interstate migrations. A short-distance 
migration may involve as definite a break in the 
social ties of a neighborhood, school, church, or 
occupational group as a long-distance move. On 
the other hand, long-distance migration may in- 
volve more largely a physical transfer of residence 
than a major severance of social ties.° 


It is probably true that the reluctance 
to break away from a familiar environ- 
ment does act as a deterrent to migration 
in the first instance. But once the de- 
cision to migrate is made, social ties are 
not likely to be a powerful influence in 
limiting the distance of migration. This 
is especially true under modern conditions 
of cheap and ready transportation, where 
home contacts are not entirely lost by 
even moderately long distance migration. 

The theory that migration is condi- 
tioned by the migrant’s lack of social 
adaptability has received elaborate treat- 


® Lively and Taeuber, op. cit., p. 89. 

1° Ibid. One objection to this analysis may be 
pointed out. Some of our social legislation, as for 
example unemployment compensation and relief, 
puts a premium upon residence in a given State. 
For this reason intrastate migration may be more 
important than interstate migration. However, 
the number of migrants who take account of such 
factors is probably small, and the statement quoted 
above is therefore not seriously weakened by this 
consideration. 
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ment, and verification from Swedish census 
data, by Jane Moore."! The thesis of her 
work is that people tend to migrate be- 
tween communities resembling one 
another in degree of industrial develop- 
ment. Thus moves from the farm to the 
city are less frequent than moves to the 
city from towns in relation to all moves 
from the two types of community.” 
Moore’s study is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the sociological theory of migra- 
tion, but it bears only indirectly upon the 
problem at issue here. Assuming that 
her findings are valid for the United States, 
i.e., that relatively more migrants go to 
a similar type of community than to one 
markedly different, does it follow that a 
distance factor is clearly involved? There 
seems to be no reason why moves to a 
community of approximately the same 
degree of industrial development should 
necessarily be short distance moves. 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE LABOR MARKET 


The preceding paragraphs have been 
intended to show that the usual explana- 
tions of the distance factor do not cover 
the problem adequately. The hypothesis 
suggested here is that the range of migra- 
tion is predominantly a function of the 
migrant’s knowledge of job opportunities 
in the labor market. 

In presenting this argument, some 
statistical evidence will first be intro- 
duced. The data are from a study of the 
migration of workers in Michigan during 
the period 1930 to 1935.'* In this study 
it was possible to relate the success at- 
tending mobility (as measured by em- 


1 Jane Moore, Cityward Migration (University of 
Chicago Press, 1938). 

12 [bid., pp. 124-130. 

%8This study was based upon a representative 
sample of the schedules taken in the Michigan Census 
of Population and Unemployment of 1935. The tab- 
ulations of the mobility data from the work histories 
were made by the WPA Division of Research. 
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ployment or unemployment during the 
month following the move) to a rough 
measure of the distance of the move. 
The following tabular statement presents 
the results for two types of short distance 
moves: 
































WITHIN THe | BETWEEN 
COUNTY tree 
Num- | Per | Num-/| Per 
ber | cent | ber | cent 
Total moves. . . 17) 180]100. 0/4, 610|100.0 
Moves followed by em- 
ployment. . .. +++ |6,803| 94.7/4,093/ 88.8 
Moves followed bys un- 
employment. . 377| $-3] §17| 12-2 





Since the definition of mobility for these 
types of moves was identical, the data 
are strictly comparable. A statistical 
test of the results shows that the differ- 
ences observed are highly significant. 

Since it appears reasonable to believe 
that success in obtaining employment is 
intimately related to the worker's knowl- 
edge of where jobs are most likely to be 
found, the above data suggest that work- 
ets who made shorter moves knew the 
labor market better than did workers who 
made longer moves." 

A similar statistical comparison may 
be made for longer distance moves. The 
following table presents data on interstate 
moves to or from Michigan:'® 








ADJACENT OTHER 
STATES STATES 
Num- | Per | Num-| Per 


ber cent ber cent 











Total moves. . -|3,982)100.0|3,646/100.0 


Moves followed by em- 














ployment. . 2,778) 69.8|2,471| 67.8 
Moves followed bys un- 
employment.......... 1,204] 30.2/1,175| 32.2 





14 Since each worker is represented in the table 
as many times as he made moves of a given distance 
(the unit of tabulation being the individual move), 
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Again the data are strictly comparable, 
but this time the standard error test 
indicates that the differences are only of 
borderline significance (P = .06). This 
suggests that after a certain distance has 
been reached, longer moves are nearly as 
successful as shorter moves. In other 
words, migrants from the next State and 
migrants from more distant States are 
almost equaliy ill-informed about em- 
ployment opportunities in the State of 
destination. 

This evidence seems to bear out the 
thesis that most moves are short pri- 
marily because workers are familiar with 
the local labor market only, and are there- 
fore more able to get jobs near home. 
Of course, even with a wider knowledge 
of job opportunities, the worker is likely to 
choose the nearer rather than the more 
distant of two or more equally desirable 
jobs. However, in periods of expanding 
employment it may be that both workers 
and industry gain if the area of recruiting 
is widened through the activities of an 
effective employment service. 

In this connection it may be interesting 
to see whether there has been a trend 
toward longer distance migration in the 
United States in recent years. The census 
data on State of birth show that no such 
trend was evident from 1920 to 1930. 
In 1930, 48.1 percent of the native popula- 
tion born in States other than their State 
of residence were born in adjacent States; 
in 1920 the corresponding percentage was 





and since the time period in the work history was 
one month, there is no possibility that long distance 
migrants reached their destination by a series of 
*‘jumps’’ so spaced as to allow them time to become 
familiar with each local labor market. 

15 In order to keep the distance distinction clear, 
moves involving Michigan border counties are 
excluded. The classification ‘‘adjacent States’’ 
comprises the other States of the East North Central 
census region, i.c., Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Wisconsin. 
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48.0.'° In other words, so far as the 
nativity data of the census show, this 
period of economic expansion and of more 
readily available transportation saw no 
tendency toward greater migration to 
more distant States. If short distance 
migration will tend to be replaced more 
and more by longer distance migration, 
as is sometimes suggested,'’ that trend is 
one that is still in the future. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Economic repulsions and attractions 
have long been emphasized as the primary 
forces motivating migration. Since the 
strength of the attractive force is affected 


16 Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1930, 
Population, Ul, 152; Fourteenth Census of the United 
States: 1920, Population, I, 626-630. 

17 See for example P. Sorokin and C. C. Zimmer- 
man, Principles of Rural-Urban Sociology (New York, 
Henry Holt & Co., 1929), p. 597- 
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considerably by the range of the worker's 
knowledge of job opportunities, and since 
most workers know only the local labor 
market, it follows that the economic in- 
centives to migration operate for the most 
part only over a limited area. Herein 
lies one of the most fundamental reasons 
for the importance of short migrations. 
As has been pointed out earlier, the 
explanation just given is not the only 
relevant one. Even with full knowledge 
of labor market opportunities, the worker 
may often prefer the nearer job in order to 
maintain established social relationships 
or to avoid the expense and inconvenience 
of long travel. However, these latter 
factors are secondary and operate in their 
pure form only when the precondition of 
ample knowledge of alternative oppor- 
tunities in more distant communities is 
satisfied. 


SOUTHERN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING 


Tentative plans call for the sixth annual meeting of the Southern Sociological Society to be held 
in Atlanta, Georgia, April 4-5, 1941. Headquarters will be at the Bilemore Hotel. Sectional and 


divisional meetings will be similar to those for th 
developments in the field. 


to account for recent 


¢ past years, with the possibility of some changes 
The 


following sectional meetings were included 


last year: Social Research, Public Welfare, Teaching of Sociology, Race and Culture, Population and 
Regional Studies, Social Effects of Federal Activity Programs in the South. 
¢ following are the officers of the Society for 1940-41: B. O. Williams, University of Georgia, 


President; Dorothy Dickins, Mississi 


i State College, First Vice-President; Roy M. Brown, Univer- 


sity of North Carolina, Second Vice-President; Coyle E. Moore, Florida State College for Women, 


-Treasurer 


Ex-officio members of the Executive Committee include the above officers of the Society, the fol- 


lowing 


State 


t presidents: E. T. Krueger, Vanderbilt University; Wilson Gee, University of Virginia; 
— . Vance, University of North Carolina; E. W. Gre 

C. Frey, Louisiana State University; and the following elec 
llege for Women; William E. Cole, University of Tennessee; Harlan W. Gilmore, Tulane 


, Jr., University of Alabama; Fred 
members: R. F. Bellamy, Florida 


ag ome Charles G. Gomillion, Tuskegee Institute; Hornell Hart, Duke University; and Comer 


" ward, Emory University. 
The followi 
Virginia Pol 


are the committee chairmen for the present year: Membership—Leland B. Tate, 
ic Institute; Publications—Gordon Blackwell, Furman University; Research— 


Dorothy Dickins, Mississippi State College; Public Welfare Relations—Roy M. Brown, University 


of North Carolina; Teaching of Sociology—Wa 
a Saivertiy: 
orth Carolina; Local Arrangements—Comer M. Woodward, Emory University. 


National iety—E. T. Krueger, V ile 


University of 


land J. Hayes, Vanderbilt University; Relations to 
Reso 


lutions—Margaret Jarman Hagood, 


Membership in the Society has been for the respective years as follows: 1936-37, 220; 1937-38, 
196; 1938-39, 210; 1939-40, 276. The membership for 1940-41 is running higher than at any com- 


; 
parable time since 





organization of the Society. 
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THE COMMUNITY AND NEIGHBORHOOD 





Contributions to this Department will include material of three kinds: (1) original discussion, suggestion, plans, programs, 
and theories; (2) reports of special projects, working programs, confi aod ings, and progress, in any distinctive aspect 
of the field; (3) special results of study and research. 
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WELFARE EXPENDITURES AND RELIEF ROLLS COMPARED 
WITH COMMUNITY NEED 


ELLERY F. REED 
Cincinnati Community Chest 
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tributed relief funds among dif- 


true of southern cities. 


H: the Federal Government dis- need is greatest. This is particularly 


ferent cities in relation to the 
need for relief? How well have State and 
local governments done in this respect? 
Have funds from other sources, including 
voluntary contributions and payments by 
beneficiaries, reflected the amount of 
community need? Do per capita ex- 
penditures for welfare purposes in differ- 
ent communities provide a reliable index 
of need for welfare and relief? Are the 
number of relief cases per thousand fami- 
lies in the population a good measure of 
the need for relief in different commun- 
ities? 

Analysis of the Children’s Bureau re- 
port ‘“The Community Welfare Picture in 
29 Urban Areas for 1938"’ gives evidence 
that in general the funds available for 
health and welfare work, including re- 
lief, are least in those cities where the 
need is greatest. Federal relief funds are 
shown to have been distributed more 
nearly in proportion to need in the various 
cities, but this is not true of State and 
local public funds or of funds from private 
sources. This analysis also indicates in 
general that relief rolls, in terms of 
cases per 1000 families of the population, 
are least where presumably the relief 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF COMMUNITY NEED 


One of the most difficult problems in 
this connection is to find a valid measure 
of need in a community. Obviously 
some other measure than the relief rolls 
or the amount of money expended for 
health and welfare purposes must be 
found if an answer is to be given to the 
question whether such relief rolls and 
such welfare expenditures do reflect or 
measure community need. It is acommon 
observation that the amount of money 
appropriated for welfare purposes is not 
always determined by need, but by cir- 
cumstances related to the condition of the 
public budget and by problems of taxa- 
tion. It has also been observed that in 
such circumstances relief rolls have been 
arbitrarily cut down by various devices 
such as the denying of relief to all families 
in which there is an able-bodied bread- 
winner. The problem of finding some 
more valid measures of community need 
against which to compare the volume and 
cost of welfare work in various communi- 
ties is, by no means, simple. Statistics 
are quite inadequate or entirely lacking 
on unemployment, underemployment, fam- 
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ily income, morbidity, school children 
suffering from inadequate food and cloth- 
ing, infant mortality by census tracts and 
economic groups, overcrowded and bad 
housing, eviction orders, and other com- 
munity measures of social breakdown! 
and human wait and suffering. 


CITIES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO LEVEL OF 
LIVING 


The United States Children’s Bureau, 
in the report above referred to, undertook 
to rate the 29 cities included in the study 
according to four ‘“‘levels of living.’’ 
This classification was not used by the 
Bureau in its study as a measure of com- 
munity need for welfare work, but only 
for noting the source of welfare funds in 
relation to the level of living of different 
communities. This paper uses this classi- 
fication of cities as a tentative, indirect 
measure of community need; assuming 
that the need for welfare work is greatest 
in those cities having the lowest general 
level of living and vice versa. 

The level of living in each city was de- 
termined by a composite index based on 
four economic factors: (1) the number of 
Federal individual income tax returns 
per 1000 population (1936); (2) the vol- 
ume of retail sales per capita in dollars 
(1935); (@) the number of passenger 
automobiles registered per 1000 popula- 
tion (1934); and (4) the number of resi- 
dential telephones per 1000 population 
(1935). 

The Children’s Bureau states that the 
first two factors are considerably influenced 
by price and wage levels and recognizes 


* This term has been popularized by Community 
Chests and Councils, Inc., 155 E. 44th Street, New 
York in a bulletin entitled Social Breakdown, A Plan 
for Measursment and Control. This bulletin advances 
a plan for measuring social breakdown or need in a 
community in terms of cases reported by social and 
health agencies. This, of course, is contrary to 
the thesis supported by this paper. 
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that the index used can only be taken 
as an approximate indication of economic 
status of cities and for such reason the 
specific ranking of the cities was used 
only to group the cities into four general 
classes. The cities as classified were as 
follows: 


Cities Classified According to Level of Living 


Highest Level: Bridgeport, Conn., Dallas, 
Texas, Hartford, Conn., Kansas City, Mo., 
Los Angeles, Cal., San Francisco, Cal., 
Washington, D. C., Wichita, Kansas. 

Second Level: Cincinnati, Ohio, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Houston, Texas, Milwaukee, 
Wis., Richmond, Va., St. Louis, Mo., 
Springfield, Mass. 

Third Level: Atlanta, Ga., Buffalo, 
N. Y., Cleveland, Ohio, Dayton, Ohio, 
Indianapolis, Ind., Providence, R. I., 
Syracuse, N. Y. . 

Lowest Level: Baltimore, Md., Birming- 
ham, Ala., Canton, Ohio, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Louisville, Ky., New Orleans, 
La., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

The present analysis undertakes to ex- 
amine the relationship of per capita ex- 
penditures for health and welfare pur- 
poses, and relief cases per 1000 families 
of the population in the different cities, to 
their level of living. In the absence of 
better criteria of community need for 
welfare and relief, this analysis assumes 
that in those cities where the level of 
living is high the need for general welfare 
service and relief is least, and conversely 
that in those cities having the lowest 
general level of living the welfare and 
relief needs are greatest. 


WELFARE EXPENDITURES RELATED TO 
COMMUNITY NEED 


Table I herewith is derived from data of 
the Children’s Bureau report and shows for 
four groups of cities the total per capita 
income for all types of health and welfare 
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work. The cities of the highest level of 
living averaged per capita expenditures of 
$43.07 for all health and welfare work. 
The cities of the next lower or second level 
averaged $43.47; the cities of the third 
level, $52.77, and the cites of the lowest or 
fourth level of living only $35.12. Thus 
the cities of the lowest level of living 
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were omitted, the average for the remain- 
ing cities of the third level would be 
$44.85, or only slightly higher than those 
of the first and second level. 

Each group of cities had a rather wide 
total range of per capita welfare expendi- 
tures and at least one city in each group 
was conspicuous for its relatively high per 


TABLE I 


Per Capita Expenpiturss sy Source or Funps ror Att Hearts AND Wecrare Work ror Cities Ciassirizp 
Accorp1nc To Levet or Livinc, Comparine “Aut Cities’ wits Citizs Orner THAN SOUTHERN—1939 















































EXPENDITURES 
All Sources Federal Funds Public, State, Local All Other 
Southern Southern Southern : Southern 
All Cities Cities All Cities Cities All Cities Cities All Cities Cities 
Omitted Omitted Omitted Omitted 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
Highest Level ....| $43.07 | $44.41 | $17.39 | $17.78 | $17.74 | $18.56 $7.94- | $8.07 
Second Level .....| 43.47 47-34 23.27 25-75 12.67 13-79 | 7-33 7-80 
Third Level...... 52.77 54.81 28.42 28.78 16.90 18.18 | 7:45 | 7.85 
Lowest Level..... 35-12 50.72 19.37 31.13 9-75 14.18 | 6.00 | $+40 
TABLE II 


Per Capita Expenpiturss sy Source or Funps ror Att Famitry Weirarg AND Rewizr Work ror CIrT1zs 
Cxassirigzp AccorpING To Levgt or Livine, Comparine “Axi Citigs” witH 
Citiss Orner Tan Sournern—1938 












































| EXPENDITURES 
All Sources Federal Funds Public, State, Local All Other 
Southern Southern Southern Southern 
All Cities Cities All Cities Cities All Cities Cities All Cities Cities 
Omitted Omitted Omitted Omitted 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 

Highest Level ....| $29.19 | $30.19 | $17.35 | $17.74 | $10.66 | $11.22 $1.18 $1.22 
Second Level... .. 31.42 34-73 23.25 25-74 7-04 7.82 1.13 1.16 
Third Level. ..... 40.03 41.39 28.39 28.76 10.58 II.§2 1.06 1.11 
Lowest Level..... 25.66 42.35 19.33 31.12 5-45 10.§1 . 86 71 
averaged $8.00 less per capita for welfare capita. Beginning with the one of high- 


funds than cities of the highest level of 
living. The average for the cites of the 
third level ($52.77), it is true, was con- 
siderably higher than those of the first 
and second levels ($43.07 and $43.47) 
but this average was greatly affected by 
the unusually high average and large popu- 
lation of Cleveland. In fact, if Cleveland 


est level of living, these outstanding 
cities were: San Francisco, $58.20; Mil- 
waukee, $56.56; Cleveland, $68.10; and 
Wilkes-Barre, $61.88. 

The data in Tables I, II, and III are 
rough rather than highly refined. The 
population was that of 1930 and was for 
the Registration of Social Statistics area 
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for each city. In some cases this was the 
city only, in some cases the metropolitan 
area, and in some cases the county in 
which the city was located. The data 
used to determine the level of living were 
not always for exactly this same area. 
State and local public funds were combined 
in the tables, although the level of living 
is purely a local measurement. In Table 
Ill, column 8 (the total number of cases 
receiving public assistance) represents the 
total of the preceding columns. This 
involves some, but a relatively small, 
duplication of cases. The financial and 
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per capita received from the Federal 
Government rose quite rapidly as pre- 
sumptive need increased in the first three 
groups of cities. The highest level of 
living cities received from the Federal 
Government $17.39 per capita, the next 
lower or second level cities $23.27, the 
third $28.42. The average for the fourth 
or lowest level drops to $19.37, but this 
still is higher than that of the first group. 

It thus appears that the Federal Govern- 
ment distributed funds more nearly in 
relation to need than did State and local 
governments, or private sources. As the 


TABLE III 


Numosszr or Retisr Cases per THovusanp Famiuies 1n Crtiss Crassirigp spy Lever or Livinc ComPpaRING 
Aco Crrtes”” wits Crttzs Orner Toan Sournern—1938 





SPECIAL PUBLIC | 

















mnoanaas; wea, Nva, |  PUBLICGENERAL =| itp "orp ace ASsIST- 
cec anus ANCE, AID TO DEPENDENT| TOTAL CASES RECEIVING 
CHILDREN PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
Cases per 1000 Families 

Southern Southern Southern Southern 

All Cities Cities All Cities Cities All Cities Cities All Cities Cities 
Omitted Omitted Omitted Omitted 

() (2) (3) (4) (3) (6) (7) (8) 

Highest Level ....| 74.4 74.0 58.2 60.6 67.2 66.1 | 199.8 200.7 
Second Level... .. 114.4 122.6 65.6 71.6 48.3 50.3 | 228.3 244.5 
Third Level...... 144-1 137-9 92.6 99-7 40.2 41.1 276.9 278.7 
Lowest Level..... 11§.§ 158.8 42.3 100.7 53-6 78.0 | 211.4 337-6 























* Includes duplication. 


case load figures involved some estimates 
as did also the number of families in the 
population of some areas. The figures, 
however, are the best available and it is 
believed represent fair approximations for 
the purpose of this paper. 


DISTRIBUTION OF FEDERAL FUNDS WAS MORE 
NEARLY RELATED TO NEED 


The income for all health and welfare 
purposes from the Federal Government for 
these four groups of cities (Table ID 
showed some positive correlation with 
presumptive social need. The amount 


level of living declined and welfare needs 
presumably increased, the Federal Govern- 
ment increased the amount of its appropri- 
ations for welfare work. This is particu- 
larly significant when it is considered that 
W. P. A., the largest of the Federal forms 
of assistance, required local sponsor's 
contributions which some areas, especially 
the poorer ones, had difficulty to meet. 


STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT FUNDS 
RELATIVE TO NEED 


The income from State and local public 
sources shows a definite inverse correlation 
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between the amount of need and the 
amount of money made available to meet 
the need. In general the lower the level 
of living and the greater the presumptive 
need, the less was the money made avail- 
able by State and local governments. 
In the highest level of living cities, the 
States and local governments made avail- 
able $17.74 per capita; for the cities of the 
second level $12.67; for those of the third 
level $16.90, and for those of the lowest 
level, where need was greatest, only 
$9.75 (see Table I, column 5). 


PRIVATE FUNDS AND HUMAN NEED 


The same inverse correlation with social 
need holds when we examine the per 
capita funds available from all remaining 
sources. This classification includes com- 
munity chest and other voluntary con- 
tributions, income from beneficiaries, en- 
dowments, etc. The cities of the highest 
level of living received from these various 
private sources $7.94 per capita; the cities 
of the second level $7.53; the cities of the 
third level $7.45; and the cities of the 
lowest level only $6.00 per capita (see 
Table I, column 7). 


INDIVIDUAL CITIES VARY WIDELY 


Some cities ranked in the same level of 
living class in this study showed wide 
variation. For example, Houston and 
Milwaukee, both cities of the second level, 
spent $21.94 and $56.56 respectively per 
capita for all health and welfare work. 
Analyzing this wide difference between 
these two cities, we find that Houston 
received only $10.30 per capita of Federal 
funds as against $30.94 Federal funds for 
Milwaukee, and that Houston received 
only $5.66 per capita from State and local 
funds as against $18.77 for Milwaukee. 
From private sources Houston received 
$5.98, Milwaukee $6.85. 

In the third level of living Cleveland 
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received $44.25 per capita from Federal 
funds as against only $13.09 from Federal 
funds for Buffalo, and $14.05 for Syracuse. 
Cleveland was not far from average in 
income from other sources, receiving 
$15.42 from State and local funds as 
compared with an average of $16.90 for 
all cities of its level. Buffalo was out- 
standing in the amount of State and local 
funds received; viz., $26.00 per capita. 
Atlanta, Georgia was at the other extreme 
in this level receiving only $6.69 per 
capita from State and local funds. Cleve- 
land was well above average in income 
from private sources, receiving $8.43. 
Atlanta, Georgia was at the bottom of the 
scale in these third level cities, contribut- 
ing from private sources only $4.18. 

It is possible that a better level of living 
index might result in classifying some of 
the cities differently. For example, Mil- 
waukee classified in the second level, and 
Cleveland in the third, might be placed 
in the highest level and so create a higher 
degree of correlation between high levels 
of living and high welfare expenditures. 
However, it is to be expected that some 
exceptions should appear to a general 
thesis such as the one under discussion. 
For example, powerful State and local 
labor groups, strongly sympathetic to 
the unemployed and the destitute, are 
found in certain communities and these 
may succeed in securing comparatively 
liberal appropriations of public funds for 
welfare purposes relative to the general 
economic resources of the community. 
It seems quite possible that this may be a 
factor accounting for the unusually high 
per capita expenditures for welfare pur- 
poses in Milwaukee and Cleveland. 


LOCAL RELIEF FUNDS LEAST WHERE NEED IS 
GREATEST 


All of the above data relate to the total 
of all health and welfare work as shown in 
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Table I. Table II relates to expenditures 
for family welfare and relief only. 
Seventy-two percent of all funds for health 
and welfare work in 1938 in the 29 com- 
munities were spent in this field. Eighty- 
three and five-tenths percent of all public 
welfare funds, not including penal and 
correctional institutions, were spent in 
this relief field. 

Table II, columns 1, 5, and 7 shows for 
relief the same discrepancy as between 
per capita expenditures on the one hand 
and community need on the other, as was 
shown above in respect to all health and 
welfare work. In fact the discrepancy is 
even more marked. Federal funds for 
relief on the whole were distributed more 
nearly in accord with community need, 
but the reverse appears true of State and 
local public funds. 


FEDERAL WORK PROGRAM BENEFICIARIES 
INCREASED WITH NEED 


Table III, column 1, shows that in 
general the number of cases aided by 
Federal work programs per thousand 
families increased as the need increased. 
The cities of the highest level of living 
had on W.P.A., N.Y.A., and C.C.C. 
74-4 cases per thousand families in the 
population; the cities of the second level, 
114.4; cities of the third level, 144.1; 
and the cities of the lowest level of living, 


115.5 cases per thousand families. The* 


falling off of this last figure for the lowest 
level cities may have been in part due to 
inability of these cities to meet in larger 
measure the ‘“‘sponsors’ contributions”’ 
required for W.P.A. projects. 


GENERAL RELIEF AND SECURITY ASSISTANCE 
CASES WERE FEWER WHERE NEED WAS 
GREATEST 


The number of cases on general relief 
per thousand families in the cities of high- 
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est level of living was 58.2; in cities of the 
second level, 65.6; of the third level, 
92.6. Thus far there seemed to be a 
positive correlation as between increase 
for presumptive need and imcrease in 
number of cases, but this was reversed in 
the cities having the lowest level of living. 
These cities reported only 42.3 general 
relief cases per thousand families in the 
population (see Table III, column 3). 

There was a definite inverse correlation 
between need and number of cases in the 
Social Security assistance fields; Aid to 
Blind, Old Age Assistance, and Aid to 
Dependent Children. The number of cases 
in the cities of highest level of living 
averaged 67.2 per thousand families, and 
cities in the second level 48.3, and in 
cities of the third level only 40.2, and in 
cities of the lowest level some increase, 
but still substantially less than those of 
the cities of the highest level, viz., 53.6 
cases per thousand families in the popu- 
lation (see Table III, column 5). These 
Security Assistance categories required 
that Federal funds be matched by at least 
an equal amount of State and local funds 
and the cities of the lowest economic level 
and the States in which they were located 
presumably had greater difficulty to supply 
these local contributions. 


WELFARE EXPENDITURES IN RELATION TO 


LOCATION OF CITIES 


The low average rate of relief and as- 
sistance cases in the lowest level of living 
cities was due to the southern cities. 
The three northern cities in this group, 
i.e., Canton, Grand Rapids, and Wilkes- 
Barre had unusually high relief case rates. 
The southern cities, on the other hand, 
had extremely low rates. Birmingham 
showed only 6.8 general relief cases and 
Louisville only 13.1 for tooo families in 
the population as compared with an 
average of 42.3 for this group of cities. 
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These two cities were also very low in 
special assistance cases for the blind, aged, 
and dependent children, these totaling 
in Birmingham 31.5 and Louisville 27.2, 
as compared with 53.6 for the average of 
the lowest level of living cities. It 
can scarcely be argued that there was as 
little relief need in the southern cities 
as their rates would indicate. 

Southern cities, as well as northern 
cities, were scattered throughout all four 
level of living classifications, but four of 
the eight southern or borderline cities 
were concentrated in the lowest level of 
living group. Dallas is in the highest 
level of living group; Houston and Rich- 
mond in the second level; Atlanta in the 
third; and Birmingham, Louisville, New 
Orleans, and Baltimore in the fourth, or 
lowest level. All of these southern, or 
near southern cities, irrespective of level 
of living, had low total per capita sums 
available for all health and welfare work; 
viz., Dallas, $24.81; Houston, $21.94; 
Richmond, $24.57; Atlanta, $36.34; Bir- 
mingham, $24.46; Louisville, $25.58; Bal- 
timore, $27.74; and New Orleans, $41.68. 
These cities had the lowest per capita wel- 
fare funds in their respective level of living 
groups. 

It seems probable that the large Negro 
element in the population, and in Texas 
also the Mexicans, and the traditions pre- 
vailing in the South concerning these 
groups, had much to do with the low per 
capita funds available for welfare work 
irrespective of the general level-of-living 
and economic competence of these com- 
munities. It is significant, however, that 


welfare funds in southern cities in the 
low level-of-living class came very largely 
from the Federal Government. 

Tables I, II, and III present not only 
the data for the entire group of 29 cities, 
but also in parallel columns, the western 
and northern cities exclusive of the 
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southern communities. It has seemed 
worth while to show the figures in this 
way because of the racial conditions in the 
South; but the fact that there are only 
three cities left in the lowest group after 
the southern cities are eliminated raises 
serious question as to the reliability of 
any generalizations based on them. 

Tables I and II show that the relation of 
welfare and relief expenditures to level of 
living for the western and northern 
cities is much the same as when all 
cities are included, except that the amount 
of Federal funds received by the western 
and northern cities in the lowest level of 
living group is very much higher than in 
the southern cities in that group. This 
fact results in changing the situation 
for the lowest group as far as total ex- 
penditures are concerned (see columns 1 
and 2 in Tables I and II). The northern 
cities were probably better able to meet 
the sponsors’ contributions required by 
W.P.A. and so were able to get more 
Federal funds than the southern cities. 

The relative position of the low-level 
group of its cities in respect to state and 
local public funds, and funds from all 
other sources as shown by Tables I and II, 
columns 6 and 8, remained the same after 
the southern cities were eliminated. The 
per capita welfare expenditures from State 
and local sources were relatively low for 
the low level cities of the North except 
in the case of Wilkes-Barre which had 
liberal State and local public appropria- 
tions. 

With regard to relief cases, as shown 
in Table III, the elimination of the 
southern cities changes the situation for 
the cities of the lowest level quite dra- 
maticaliy by reason of the fact that the 
three northern cities in this lowest level, 
viz., Canton, Grand Rapids, and Wilkes- 
Barre, had unusually high relief case 
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TABLE A 
Cost or Livine Inpgx or Crrizs—Junz, 1939* 


(Washington Costs as of June 15, 1939 = 100) 








COST OF LIVING 
INDEX 
Highest Level: 
Bridgeport, Conn............... 
DN i an tev 
EFS 
es | eee eee 85.1 
Se MN, GMs. ss ost sss 89.0 
San Francisco, Cal,............. 97.6 
Washington, D.C..............| 100.0 
WO, is coined a Bikigds 
EIEIO ETT TY 92.9 
Second Level: 
Cincinnati, Ohio............... 88.7 
Columbus, Ohio................ 
Houston, Texas................ 87.4 
Milwaukee, Wis...........:.... 
CS a ee 89.2 
ME UE ss Suc ecb aseesetes 91.8 
Springfield, Mass............... 
Rea iis rainy. Wits 89.3 
Third Level: 
Se ane, eS Ne ree 89.2 
eg a epee fee re 86.4 
Cleveland, Ohio................ 93-3 
eee OWT TEPER REET IT ETe 
Indianapolis, Ind............... 85.6 
I EN cee ccs se cc 
GPU UO Bisa desccvucnccsss 
Ree Siders oe eard eg ooh 88.6 
Lowest Level: 
a re 89.5 
Birmingham, Ala............... 85.1 
Canren, OMe. 05.5. ba 
Grand Rapids, Mich............ 
EN cae ii pardons 4s 
New Orleans, La............... 85.1 
Co ee 
PUEES ..8obe Ks 2s. tak i 86.6 








* Based on Table 8, page 14, U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Bulletin, Serial No. R-1003, 
Changes in Cost of Living, June 15, 1939. 


loads per thousand families in the popu- 
lation. They also had liberal Federal 
relief funds, especially Wilkes-Barre. 
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DIFFERENTIALS IN THE COST OF LIVING 
BETWEEN COMMUNITIES DOES NOT 
CHANGE THE GENERAL THESIS 


Table A presents index numbers of the 
cost of living in terms of the cost in 
Washington, D. C. taken as 100? for those 
cities for which such data were available. 
These indexes have been averaged for the 
cities of the four levels and in Table B, 
by a formula indicated beneath the table, 
the differential in the cost of living has 
been eliminated as between the average 
of the cities of the highest level and the 
cities of the second, third, and lowest 
levels. Columns 2, 4, 6, and 8 of Table 
B show that the per capita expenditures 
for all health and welfare work from the 
different sources for the four groups of 
cities remain relatively much the same 
after making due allowance for difference 
in the cost of living. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This study tends to confirm the general 
proposition that in those communities 
where the need for relief and other forms 
of social service is greatest there the local 
and State resources for meeting these needs 
have been most deficient. Relief rolls 
appear to be related more closely to funds 
available for relief, to racial attitudes and to 
community traditions, than to the number 
of people in need of relief. The indication 
is that relief funds from a national point 
of view have been poorly distributed. 
Federal work relief funds as represented in 
W.P.A., C.C.C., and N.Y.A. have been 
better distributed in relation to need than 
have funds for other types of relief. 

The above data support the view that 
relief is a national, as well as a local 
problem, and one which calls for ana- 
tional program. They indicate that 


2 Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin, Serial Num- 


ber R-1008 ‘‘Changes in Cost of Living,’’ June, 1939, 
p- 14, Table VIII. 
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grants-in-aid on a matching basis by 
Federal and State governments to local 
communities should be supplemented by 
equalization funds which would make 
possible the supplementing of local and 
State funds to a greater degree in those 
areas where need is great relative to 
resources. 
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statistics showing the extent of human 
suffering and want are needed to furnish 
evidence of the extent of need for relief 
and health and other welfare services in 
our respective communities. It is doubt- 
ful whether sufficient public welfare 
appropriations can be secured until such 
data are more available and more widely 


TABLE B 


Pgr Capita Expzsnpirurss Corrected ror Cost or Livinec Dirrgrentiar ror Art HeattH AND WELFARE 
Worx ror Crrizs Crassirizp Accorpinc To Lever or Livinc—1938 


















































PER CAPITA EXPENDITURES 
All Sources Federal Funds Public, State, Local All Other 
Corrected Corrected Corrected Corrected 
Actual for Cost of Actual for Cost of Actual for Cost of Actual for Cost of 
Living Living Living Living 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
Highest Level. ...| $43.07 | $43.07 | $17.39 | $17.39 | $17-74 | $17.74 $7.94 $7.94 
Second Level..... *43.47 | *45.22 23.27 2.4.20 12.67 13.18 7-$3 7-83 
Third Level...... $2.77 55-33 28.42 29.77 16.90 17.72 7-45 7-81 
Lowest Level..... 35-12 37-67 19.37 20.77 9-75 10.45 6.00 6.43 
Average Cost of Living Index Highest Level Average per capita expenditure for re- 
*Formula: Average Cost of Living Index respective groups spective groups of cities arranged ac- 


of cities according to level of living 


Example = 2:9 * 43:47 = $45.22 


89.3 (Average index second Level Cities) 


cording to level 


Note: The cities included in the odd numbered columns are all those listed in Table A. The cities 
represented in the even numbered columns are those for which cost of living index numbers are given in 


Table A. 


It will be noted that in the Lowest Level Cities only southern or near southern are included. 


This probably decreases somewhat the average cost of living index for the lowest level cities. 


Statistics of social agencies are not a 
good measure of the amount of destitution 
and need for welfare work. Other and 
more valid measures of community need 
or “‘social breakdown"’ must be found. 
The number of clients accepted for care by 
social agencies is necessarily too much 
dependent upon the funds which they have 
available and on community attitudes. 

More adequate and accurate current 


publicized. Basic reform and social re- 
organization may be expected to lag until 
more adequate data concerning unemploy- 
ment and under-employment, family in- 
come, housing, eviction orders, infant 
mortality, morbidity, school children 
suffering from inadequate food and cloth- 
ing, and other measures of human need 
are available and the public is made 
familiar with them. 
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METHODOLOGICAL NOTES FOR STUDYING THE 
SOUTHERN CITY* 


IRA Ds A. REID 
Atlanta University 


HE spirited and careful develo- 
ment of regional studies in the 
South during the last ten years 
has made increasingly evident the dearth 
of our knowledge about the southern 
city and its rdle in the regional economy. 
If the function of regional social research 
is to define and analyze the processes 
which give unity and meaning to the life 
of an area, and to indicate the actualities 
and possibilities of collective life in the 
regions discovered, there must be some 
niche in its formidable wall for including 
a penetrating and scientific analysis of the 
South's cities and towns. This point of 
view is expressed because: (1) There 
exists an apparently catholic opinion 
that southern cities are different from 
cities in other regions; (2) The data upon 
which such conclusions are based appear, 
in the main, to be based upon quantitative, 
categorical, and frequently stereotyped 
indices which do not permit a full answer 
to the ‘‘why’’ of these differences; and 
(3) the component parts of the suggested 
and implied categories of indices that 
might explain these differences, need 
further examination. 

It is the purpose of this paper (1) to 
present a profile of the southern city as 
seen by students and investigators, and 
(2) to posit some problems for research 
needed to fit present and future studies or 
urban phenomena in the larger framework 
of regional and subregional significance. 


I 


Most of the recent popular writers on 
the southern city seem to write to the 
tune of the bromide attributed to Abra- 
ham Cowley, who wrote some 250 years 


ago, ‘‘God the first garden made, and the 
first city Cain.’’ Among the first of these 
analyses was George R. Leighton’s im- 
pressive and realistic analysis of Birming- 
ham.' Here in 1937 was a city of ‘‘per- 
petual promise’’ that was the “‘worst hit 
town in the country’’ in the 1935 depres- 
sion; was an overseer’s capital, and was 
dominated by absentee landlordism. Ithad 
the lowest per capita public expenditure, 
more illiteracy than any other city with 
a population between 200,000 and 300,000; 
next to the highest venereal disease rate, 
and one of the highest homicide rates. 
It ranked eighth from the bottom among 
cities of its size in the amount spent on 
education, and sixth from the bottom in 
its appropriation for public health. It 
is described as a ‘‘loan sharks paradise,”’ 
for, wage executions in a Birmingham 
rolling mill averaged 651 per 1,000 in 
1933, and interest rates on small loans 
ran from 200 to 540 percent. “‘In that 
year,’’ states the author, ‘‘it was estimated 
that loan sharks were taking a million 
dollars a year out of Birmingham. And 
here again, like magic in the Magic City, 
the absentee landlord appears: about 70 
percent of the sharks represent outside 
companies.’’"? The author observes that 
Birmingham's existence rests on the iron 
and steel industry, and therein democracy 
never had a chance. 

Baltimore is not southern in our re- 
gional reference, but the picture presented 


*Read before the Southern Sociological Society in 
Knoxville, Tennessee, April 6, 1940. 

1 George R. Leighton, ‘‘Birmingham, Alabama— 
The City of Perpetual Promise,"’ Harpers Magazine, 
175 (August 1937), pp. 225-242. 

® Ibid., p. 23. 
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in a recent article* describes it as a “*gra- 
cious lady’’ now ‘‘grown old and coarse 
and harsh,”’ sitting in ‘‘smug contempla- 
tion of her navel, ignoring a thousand 
evils—lethargy the most vicious of them 
all.’’* Baltimore is described as languid, 
“the smuggest city in America—except 
perhaps for Boston,"’ possessing ‘“‘all the 
set conservatism of a pre-Civil War south- 
ern town, and, flaunting one of the most 
blue-blooded aristocracies in the new 
world. She also tolerates a hundred 
thousand unblessed slum dwellers and its 
social structure is frozen into a rigid 
caste system.’’® Baltimore, says the 
author, has made enormous concessions 
to attract industrialists, has a population 
that has no aversion to machine govern- 
ment, has a labor movement that is 
“incredibly weak," and is a city where the 
emancipation of the Negro is “‘relatively 
a fiction.”’ 

Hamilton Basso was more critically 
analytical in his politics-centered article, 
““Can New Orleans Come Back.’’® ‘‘The 
Crescent City—Latin and Catholic, pleas- 
ure loving and easy-going differing from 
the rest of the Anglo-Saxon Protestant 
South as does, say, Marseilles from 
Bristol’’ is ‘‘the most snobbish city in the 
United States.”’ 

New Orleans’ political background is 
rooted in the Reconstruction Period, 
maintains the author, a period which 
“established, in short, the theory that 
gtaft is not only legitimate but just. 
And New Orleans, perhaps more than any 
other city, responded accordingly.’’ The 
present apathy of New Orleans to its 


* Audrey Granneberg, “Indigent, Elegant Balti- 
more,”’ Forum and Century, CIIIl, No. 2 (February 
1940), Pp. 54-60. 

* Ibid., p. 60. 

5 [bid., p. $4. 

® Hamilton Basso, “Can New Orleans Come 
Back,"’ Forum and Century, No. 3 (March 1940), 
pp. 124-28. 
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political plight is summed up in three 
reasons, the third and most important of 
which “‘is probably contained in the fact 
that New Orleans, for all her cosmopoli- 
tan atmosphere, is truly a backward city. 
The problem now agitating many Ameri- 
can municipalities—housing and labor 
reform, for example, or public ownership 
of utilities—seem barely to penetrate New 
Orleans man consciousness. It is possible 
to discuss such problems with members 
of the Tulane faculty or with a few news- 
paper men or journals antipathetic to the 
thought of basic social reforms,”’ says 
Mr. Basso, ““but the average New Orlean- 
ian, the ‘man in the street’ seems un- 
touched by the politico-social tumult of 
the past decade.”’’ 

David L. Cohn’s nostalgic picture of 
New Orleans reflects another aspect of this 
southern city.* In “‘New Orleans—the 
City That Care Forgot,’’ you are advised 
‘when you tear yourself away from New 
York and begin to see the United States, 
you must see New Orleans.’’ Later it is 
added that ‘In the store windows along 
Rampart [Street] you will find such exo- 
tica as pistols, brass knucks, and dirks 
freely and publicly displayed amid a 
jumble of guitars, jews’ harps, accordions, 
hunting boots, underwear, and suitcases. 
And all this is the South—the South of 
laughter, love, music, gayety and sudden 
death. It is the universal law of crime 
everywhere on earth that violence is 
greatest in southern countries.’’® 

Charleston, South Carolina came in 
for its ‘‘Caining’’ in Twig's, ‘‘Charles- 
ton the Great Myth.’’!° To this author, 
“Charleston had had its day.’’ It is a 


7 Ibid., p. 128. 

8 David I. Cohn, ‘‘New Orleans—The City That 
Care Forgot,"’ The Atlantic Monthly, 165, No. 4 (April 
1940), Pp. 484-491. 

® Ibid., p. 491. 

10 Edward Twig, ‘‘Charleston: The Great Myth.” 
Forum and Century, CII, No. 1 (January 1940), pp. 1-7. 
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poor man’s town, not antique, just old. 
It has no homes—just houses. Its leth- 
argy is due not to climate—just laziness. 
Its pathologies are due, not to high 
spirits,—just crime. And Charleston sur- 
vives like an old woman who has lived 
too long, disfigured with age, forever 
dying, yet always still alive. Actually, 
hers is a kind of life beyond the grave."’"! 


II 


Not all of the studies of southern cities 
have been picturesque. A few years 
ago Atlanta decided that its city govern- 
ment needed study. The National Mu- 
nicipal League's analysis of the city illus- 
trates a purposeful investigation relating 
its problems to those of the wider region.” 
Here Atlanta is revealed as a city, grown 
through annexation, sprawled over two 
counties. Its political boundaries do not 
coincide with its broad social and eco- 
nomic interests. It is a city of four au- 
tonomous school systems whose only like- 
ness is a term of 180days. It is a ‘branch 
house’’ town with 1,500 branches of na- 
tional business concerns. It is a city of 
office workers receiving moderate pay. 
It has a smaller community wealth than 
many cities, for the profits made here go 
to the home offices. The heads of these 
branch offices may be moved from Atlanta 
at any time, consequently they show little 
civic interest. Many never register or be- 
come active in politics. The net result of 
this is a city poor in pocket and lacking 
civic interest. The city which ranks 32nd 
in population, 14th in bank clearings, and 
1gth in postal receipts, ranks next to the 
lowest of eleven comparable cities in total 
and per capita contributions to its com- 


" [bid., p. 7. 

12 The Governments of Atlanta and Fulton County, 
Georgia. By the Consultant Service of the National 
Municipal League, New York. Published by At- 
lanta Chamber of Commerce, 1938. 
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munity chest. In commenting on this 
fact, the report says, ‘‘this may be par- 
tially explained by the fact that many 
persons in Atlanta assume heavy re- 
sponsibilities in the care of Negroes 
connected with their families.’’* 

Even more revealing is the observation 
that ‘‘a city like Atlanta is carrying a 
heavy burden because its proletarian 
population is so far inferior in earning and 
spending capacity, to the lower classes 
in northern cities. The responsibilities 
of the white population—relic of a 
patriarchal era—are only another visible 
element of this situation. It is natural 
to find, then, lower property valuations 
in Atlanta than in comparable cities, 
except other southern cities. It is not sur- 
prising that Atlanta’s building costs, 
rents, wages, and other elements in the 
cost of living for all except the elite, are 
low as compared with those prevailing 
in the East and North. ‘‘In our opinion, 
continues the report, ‘‘Atlantans are 
less able to pay taxes than the inhabitants 
of cities of comparable size in the North, 
just as they are able to pay less for food, 
clothing, housing, and the other neces- 
sities of life.’’"4 

In the investigative types of studies 
there have been two major investiga- 
tions of American cities using selected 
cultural, social, and economic indices 
for evaluation and comparison. Ogburn’s 
study of the Social Characteristics of American 
Cities® shows that the cities of the South 
when compared with cities of other re- 
gions, show the lowest percentage of 
immigrants, the lowest percentage of 
men, higher birth and death rates, lowest 
rents, lower wages in manufacturing 


18 Tbid., p. 6. 

4 Ibid., pp. 6 and 7. 

%W. F. Ogburn, Social Characteristics of Cities 
(Chicago: International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion 1937). 

















establishments and stores, lowest per- 
centages of adult population paying in- 
come taxes, the smallest percentage of 
workers in manufacturing, and the largest 
in trade and transportation, smallest in 
the higher callings, or the professions, 
and the highest percentage in religion, 
law, and medicine. 

These cities have large percentages of 
widowed persons and domestic servants, 
and low percentages of home owners. 
They have the largest percentage of 
families with lodgers, and the largest 
percentage of hotel keepers. They also 
have the lowest costs of government, low 
taxes, low government expenditures for 
health, public recreation, libraries and 
schools—and a high percentage of debt. 
But these differences are measured only 
by the structural indices. 

Thorndike and Woodyard, in their 120- 
indices analysis of 117 cities, 22 of which 
were southern, 14 being in the Southeast, 
observed that in American cities ‘‘size 
is unimportant. Latitude is important 
probably chiefly by reason of other factors 
which have become associated with it 
in this country, especially in the South- 
eastern States. This complex matter may 
best be left for study with more extensive 
data and more refined methods. The 
same is true for the percentage of Negroes 
in the population.’’'® Later the authors 
observe in interpreting one series of corre- 
lations, undoubtedly affected by the 
inclusion of southern cities, that ‘‘nothing 
more is needed to explain the negative correlation 
than the density of the Negro element and 
whatever other factors are associated there- 
with.”’ 

Mauldin’s study of migration to Knox- 


16 Edward L. Thorndike and Ella Woodyard, 
“Individual Differences in American Cities: Their 
Nature and Causation,’ American Journal of Sociology, 
XLIII, No. 2 (September 1937), pp. 191-224. 
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ville, Tennessee’? concludes that: ‘‘there 
is no evidence that residence in the city 
raised the achievement scores of migrant 
children,’’ and that ‘‘there is no evidence 
that the school system itself is chiefly 
responsible for this condition, rather, it 
is probable that the entire urban environ- 
ment acts favorably upon the migrants.’’® 

In explaining the high urban crime 
index of the Southern States, Harry Elmer 
Barnes, citing Lottier, maintains, that 
‘far and away the greatest prevalence 
of murder and assault—crimes of violence 
—is to be found in the Southern States, 
especially those of the Southeast and 
Gulf area. This is the natural outgrowth, 
on the one hand, of a caste society given 
to lynching to preserve discipline, and 
on the other hand, of the feud traditions 
among families in the mountainous 
areas.’'!9 

Over and above studies of the afore- 
mentioned types there are a few studies 
that have endeavored to give more 
incisive treatment to the structure and 
content of the southern city. Boyd's 
Story of Durham is a social history that 
provides many leads and clues for the 
objective student.2° Mrs. Johnson's Social 
History of North Carolina® has indicated 
developments in urban areas of that 
State neglected in many previous studies 
of the area. 

These studies (and Lyle Saxon’s Fabu- 
lous New Orleans might also be included 
in the group) seem to indicate that a 


17 W, Parker Mauldin, *‘A Sample Study of Migra- 
tion to Knoxville, Tennessee." Social Forces, 18, 
No. 3 (March 1940), pp. 360-364. 

18 Thid., p. 364. 

19 Harry Elmer Barnes, Society in Transition (New 
York: Prentice Hall, 1939). 

2 William Boyd, The Story of Durbam (Duke Uni- 
versity Press, 1937). 

%1 Guion G. Johnson, A Social History of North 
Carolina (Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina 
Press, 1939). 
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tremendous gap has been left in our pro- 
gram of studying and analyzing the 
region in terms of the growth of its cities. 
Such studies as these give us comparative 
knowledge of our cities in time and space, 
and avoid the provincialism—alleged to 
be typical of modern urban sociology— 
of treating the contemporary city form 
as if it were in a sociological sense a final 
one.?? 


Ill 


Moving toward the type of analysis 
which the southern city should have if 
its growth, character, and influence are 
to be made an integral part of a program 
for understanding the region, are the 
Matherly analyses of the structures and 
compositions of the southern city as 
reflected in census data®* and Spengler’s 
application of population theory to the 
South in terms of its metropolitan growth 
process and the influence of agricultural 
regions.** Park's analysis of ‘‘Southern 
Towns and Cities,’’ in which the rdles of 
such factors as homogeneity of population, 
value of tradition and family, local traits 
and idiosyncracies, and the color of 
surrounding territory, indicate opportu- 
nities for the analysis of the city as a 
‘way of life.""*® Hoffer’s reported stud- 


% Vide: Lewis Mumford, The Culture of Cities 
(New York: Harcourt Brace and Company, 1938), 
Pp. $01. 

*8 Walter J. Matherly, ‘“The Changing Culture 
of the City,"’ Social Forces, 13, No: 3 (March 1935), 
PP- 349-357: 

“The Urban Development of the South,"’ Southern 
Economic Journal, 1, No. 3 (February 1935), pp. 18-26. 

“The Emergence of the Metropolitan Commu- 
nity in the South,"’ Social Forces, 14, No. 3 (March 
1936), PP. 311-25. 

* Joseph J. Spengler, “Population Problems in 
the South,"’ Southern Economic Journal, Ul, No. 4 
(April 1937), pp- 393 £.; IV, No. 1, July 1937, pp. 
1-27; IV, No. 2, pp. 131 ff. 

Edd Winfield Parks, in Culture in the South, 
W. T. Couch, editor (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1934), pp. 501-518. 
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ies of Roanoke, Virginia, seem to indicate 
on a larger scale the type of research 
project toward which urban studies should 
be moving. These studies of population 
and culture characteristics deal with the 
ecology of the city, the history and func- 
tions of institutions and the institution- 
alized forms of social life, and the nature 
and trend of Roanoke’s cultural life.?® 

Finally, a study made some fifteen 
years ago by Woofter,?’ which dealt with 
the migration of Negroes to northern 
cities, gives one of the first leads to study- 
ing the internal structure of the southern 
city. In this study, Woofter indicated 
that each city had a physical pattern of 
its own, determined by the percentage of 
Negroes in the total population, distribu- 
tion of Negro employment, distribution 
of areas where property is within means 
of Negro families, the attitudes of people 
toward segregation and the rate of 
expansion of business and manufacturing 
sections. Furthermore, this analysis of 
7 northern and 9 southern cities indicated 
two patterns of racial aggregation in 
southern cities. Richmond, Virginia, 
typified the larger cities, in which the 
Negro population was highly concen- 
trated in several rather large parts of the 
city, and lightly scattered in others. 
Charleston, South Carolina, was cited 
as typical of Negro residents’ concentra- 
tion in the older southern cities and towns 
where there is a heavy scattering of 
Negroes throughout the area. Woofter 
noted that the residential separation of 
Negroes even in southern cities was 
never complete, though all cities had 
some areas where the majority of Negroes 
lived. 


26 Noted in W. E. Cole, ‘Personality and Cultural 
Research in the Tennessee Valley,’’ Social Forces, 
13, No. 4 (May 1935), p. 524. 

27T, J. Woofter, Negro Problems in Cities (New 
York: Doubleday Doran & Company, 1928). 
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The general summary of this pot pourri 
of studies might be better interpreted 
through Parks’ statement ‘“‘Every pos- 
sible forecast implies that the continued 
growth of the city, with a concomitant 
advance of industrialism, will tend to 
standardize our cities, and make them 
completely like all other American cities. 
But at present they remain a group apart, 
small and uncertain of their destiny, but 
stamped with the atmosphere of an Old 
South that gives to each, in varying 
degrees, a character and individuality all 
its own.’’*® Assuming this conclusion 
to be true, what is indicated therein for 
the researcher on the southern city? 


IV 


Above all, it seems, looms the necessity 
for studying not only the forms and con- 
ditions of southern city life, but also 
its purposes and emergents—its human 
and cultural attributes. Such studies as 
have been available either have concen- 
trated very largely upon population statis- 
tics or ‘‘color stuff,’’ or have deait 
insufficiently with matters of its institu- 
tions, social complexes and, what Mum- 
ford has described as the “‘social esthetic 
structures’ in terms of their function and 
meaning as integral parts of the urban 
habitat; studies that show the involved 
interplay between the physical environ- 
ment and the conditioned functions of 
life on one hand and the social-milieu 
and the released functions—in which 
choice, desire, fantasy, and purpose play a 
part on the other.’’? 

Southern cities appear to have a wide 
range of morphological variations, their 
patterns and configurations appear to 
have been determined, to some extent, at 
least, by deliberate human choices and 
pecuniary motivations. In these cities, 


38 Loc. Cit., p. 518. 
29 Op. Cit., Pp. 501. 
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the presence of a biracial population with 
sets of dual institutions; the unique sets 
of symbols and stereotypes which govern; 
the apparent ineffectiveness of territorial 
interest save in terms of the region; the 
rdle of formally organized groups in 
terms of the region; the personality 
politics; the fact that urban population 
accretions differ in form, quality, and 
quantity from those of other regions, do 
but further indicate the need expressed 
by Odum and Moore, who, in regarding 
the city and country as one in fact, if not 
in feeling, observed that ‘‘the relations 
between the city and the country need 
more study than [they have] yet received, 
especially since it is generally agreed that 
the city will continue to grow for some 
decades at least.’’%° 

And standardized studies that are to 
be made in the near future might well be 
devoted to any one of several fields. 
There is need, of course, for the variability 
survey to explore social process in the 
southern city. 

There is especial need for standardized 
studies in the fields of Population with 
reference to demography and ecology— 
the determination of social and govern- 
mental areas and their relation to rural 
and urban organization; and, with the 
development of the census tract form and 
technique in more southern cities, there 
is an increasingly great opportunity to 
establish the geographical approach to 
the study of local organizations, land 
occupancy, and spatial relations. 

In the field of Social Organization there 
is need for studies that will indicate both 
the general and biracial types of social 
forms, social structure of institutions 
and groups, social status and social 
participation. The effect new means of 


8° Howard W. Odum and Harry E. Moore, Ameri- 
can Regionalism (New York: Henry Holt and Com- 


pany, 1938), p. 130. 
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communication are having upon social 
organization seems particularly signifi- 
cant. 

The field of Social Psychology seems to 
offer unlimited opportunities for the 
exploration of the psychological side of 
the social organization of the southern 
city, the folkways and mores of the 
people, personality, mass movements, 
leadership and social stratification within 
the community, white and black. 

In the field of Social Dynamics standard- 
ized studies might be made of the process 
of social change per se in the southern 
city, noting changes in form and function 
that have occurred, changes that are 
likely to occur, and the factors and 
processes involved. 

Many of our studies have been in the 
field of Social Pathology, dealing with 
maladjusted individuals, groups, classes 
and populations, but few studies have 
been made in the pathologies of our 
institutions. 

All in all, there is a need for definitive 
studies in the field of methodology to add 
to our studies of phenomena. Such stud- 
ies might be general or monographic ones 
of urban areas or problem situations 
therein, avoiding what has been so 
marked a criticism of many urban studies 
that they generalize results without a 
proper sampling knowledge. Indications 
that approaches to such studies have been 
contemplated, and that an integrated 
program for concerted and standardized 
research in this field of southern urban 
communities is possible, are noted in 
Vance’s suggestion that ‘“‘to study the 
organization of cotton marketing for the 
internal and export trade one would 
explore the question of how cities like 
Atlanta, New Orleans and Houston or- 
ganize their hinterlands into metropolitan 
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trade areas;’’*! in Williams’ suggestion 
that the analysis of the distribution of 
services of public highways and electrical 
power lines will give a basic approach 
to the interrelationships between rural 
and urban aggregates;** Speier’s recom- 
mendation of an objective basis for 
determining social stratification—or typ- 
ical behavior in relation to class align- 
ments;** Warner and Davis’ theory and 
methodology for studying the American 
caste principle as tested in ‘‘Old Town,’’™ 
the Dollard and Powdermaker approaches 
to the same problem in southern areas;** 
Lynd’s Middletown volumes, for the 
participating-observing technique, though 
lacking in a regional point of view;** 
Guy Johnson's theory of race conflict;*’ 
Charles Johnson's interpretation of the 
réle of whites and Negroes in southern 
communities;** Dollard’s approach to 
frustration and aggression;*® Zimmer- 
man’s thesis of centralism vs localism in 


Rupert B. Vance, ‘‘Regional Planning with 
Reference to the Southeast,’’ Southern Economic Journal, 
Ill, No. 1 (July 1936), p. 57. 

* B. O. Williams, ‘‘A Population Policy for the 
South."’ Social Forces, 16, No. 1 (October 1937), 
pp. 48-60. 

*3 Hans Speier, “‘Social Stratification in the Urban 
Community,'’ American Sociological Review, 1, No. 2 
(April 1936), pp. 193-202. 

% W. Lloyd Warner and Allison”Davis, ‘‘A Com- 
parative Study of American Caste,"’ in Race Rela- 
tions and the Race Problem, Edgar T. Thompson, editor 
(Durham: Duke University Press, 1939). 

% John Dollard, Caste and Class in a Southern Town 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1937). 

86R. S. Lynd and H. M. Lynd, Middletown and 
Middletown in Transition (New York: Harcourt Brace 
and Company, 1929 and 1937). 

#7 Guy B. Johnson, ‘Patterns of Race Conflict," 
in Race Relations and the Race Problem, Edgar T. 
Thompson, Editor. 

38 Charles S. Johnson, ‘‘Negro Personality Changes 
in a Southern Community,"’ in Race and Culture Con- 
tacts, E. B. Reuter, editor (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1934). 

9 John Dollard et al., Frustration and Aggression 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1939). - 
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the local community and his contention 
that the middle classes will decline;*® 
Reckless’ analysis of the use of census 
tracts in southern cities.“ 

These studies have been cited because 
in several ways they have dealt with 
methodological approaches to what is 
uniformly regarded as a typical divergent 
character of southern cities when they 
are compared with those of other regions, 
namely, the presence of a large Negro 
population. 

In addition to these sources there is a 
wealth of methodological suggestions 
to be obtained from: the basic approaches 
of Henry Carey, Zueblin, Turner, Geddes, 
J. Russell Smith, and Cooley; the 
specific methodological contributions of 
Park, Burgess, McKenzie, Ogburn, Wirth, 
and Carpenter; the specific analysis of 
the bases of urbanism in Rosenquist 
and Moore's analysis of Texas; the re- 
gional technique expressed by the south- 
ern regional study; the four-dimensional 
approach urged by Mumford; and from the 
National Resources Committees’ research 
report on urbanism. And all of these 
might well be shaken through the sieve 


40 Carle C. Zimmerman, ‘‘Centralism vs. Localism 
in the Community,"’ American Sociological Review, 
III, No. 2 (April 1938), pp. 155-166.] 

“| Walter C. Reckless, ‘“The Initial Experience 
with Census Tracts in a Southern City,’ Social Forces, 
15, No. 1 (October 1936), pp. 47-54- 
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provided by Gee's analysis of research 
barriers in the South, which, though 
somewhat modified by time and change, 
still reflects the necessity for separating 
intellectual and emotional sheep from 
goats. 

The true end of the sociologists’ re- 
search in the southern city should be to 
provide an adequate sociological analysis 
of the whole urban complex, studying 
it not only as a physical structure having 
a population base, a technological and 
ecological order, but also as a system of 
social organization involving a peculiarly 
characteristic social structure, a dual 
series of social institutions, and a typical 
pattern of social relationships; as a set 
of attitudes and ideas differing from, yet 
related to, those of the surrounding rural 
and regional areas; and as a universe of 
personalities mutually affecting and en- 
gaging in typical forms of collective 
behavior and subject to characteristic 
methods of social control. Furthermore, 
in such studies, the present complexion 
of the southern city, it seems, might be 
regarded but as a function of its past 
history, and all over-simple a priori hy- 
potheses governing its growth, forni, and 
process must be supported and tested 
by observation. Through such studies 
we might hope to bridge the gap between 
our knowledge of the rural and the urban 
forms and ways of life within the region. 
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Smith, Charles Edward. Papal Enforcement of Some 
Medieval Marriage Laws. University, La.: Lousi- 
ana State University Press, 1940, 230 pp. $2.50. 

A dissertation of unique value in the historic 
study of marriage. For instructor and advanced 
student. 

Spafford, Ivol. A Functioning Program of Home Eco- 
nomics. New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
1940, 469 pp. $3.00. 

A valuable survey of the purposes and content 
of home economics education from the elementary 
grades to the college and adult level. For instruc- 
tor and student. 

Stanford, E. E. Man and the Living World. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1940, 916 pp. 
$3.50. 

A background book in general biology—espe- 
cially Chapters XXIX, and XXX. For instructor 
and student. 

Strain, Frances B. Love at the Threshold. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 1939, 349 pp. 
$2.25. 

Love problems of the adolescent. For youth. 

Sumner, Clarence W. The Birthright of Babyhood. 
(New enlarged edition.) Chicago: Albert Whit- 
man and Company, 1940, 100 pp. $1.00. 

A handbook for mothers who desire guidance 
in reading to their children. For reference use of 
student in family relationship courses. 

Swift, Edith Hale. Step by Step in Sex Education. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1939, 207 
Pp. $2.00. 

Valuable for parents and teachers. For student 
interested in sex education. 

Symonds, Percival M. The Psychology of Parent-Child 
Relationships. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, Inc., 1939, 228 pp. $2.00. 

The significance of emotional security. For 
student. 

Tenney, H. Kent. Let's Talk About Your Baby. 
(Revised edition.) Minneapolis: University of 

Minnesota Press, 1940, 115 pp. $1.00. 
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Adapted to the needs of average mothers. For 
student of family relations. 

Thornton, Henry, and Thornton, Freda. How to 
Achieve Sex Happiness in Marriage. New York: 
The Vanguard Press, 1939, 155 pp. $2.00. 

Frank in form and content. Especially useful 
with reference to positions in coitus. For in- 
structor, advanced student, and counseling. 

Van Blarcom, Carolyn Conant. Getting Ready to be 
@ Mother. (Revised by Hazel Corbin.) New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1940, 190 pp. 
$2.50. 

Because of its illustrations, this is unique among 
the recent excellent books for the expectant mother. 
For instructor and student. 

Wallin, J. E. Wallace. Minor Mental Maladjustments 
in Normal People. Based on Original Autobiographies 
of Personality Maladjustments. Durham: Duke 
University Press, 1939, 298 pp. $3.00. 

A unique book with case material of great 
usefulness in marriage and family courses. For 
instructor and student. 

Wandling, Arilita R. Ten Behavior Problems Common 
With Pre-School Children. New York: House of 
Field, Inc., 1939, 272 pp. $2.50. 

A book of material compiled from the work 
of specialists. For popular reading. 

Wasson, Valentina P. The Chosen Baby. New York: 
Carrick and Evans, Inc., 1939, 48 pp. $1.50. 

For a young child. 

Watters, Garnette and Courtis, S. A. A Picture 
Dictionary for Children. New York: Grosset and 
Dunlap, 1939, 478 pp. $1.00. 

For young children. 

Welshimer, Helen. The Questions Girls Ask. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., 1939, 
128 pp. $1.50. 

For parents and teachers. 

Wembridge, Eleanor R. Let's Understand Each Other. 
New York: The Womans Press, 1940, 322 pp. $2.50. 

A background book giving in concrete form 
illustrative problems of individual adjustment. 
For student and discussion classes. 

Wicks, Robert Russell. One Generation and Another. 
Handing on a Family Tradition. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1939, 191 pp. $1.50. 

Popular religious essays on the spiritual value 
of the home. For popular reading. 

Wile, IraS. The Challenge of Adolescence. New York: 
Greenberg, Publisher, Inc., 1939, 484 pp. $3.50. 

Unusually comprehensive in its approach to 
the meaning of adolescence. Chapter X, Family 
Influences, especially important. For instructor 
and student. 
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Wood, Leland Foster. Harmony in Marriage. CWith 
the help of Robert Latou Dickinson.) New 
York: Round Table Press, Inc., 1939, 122 pp. 
Cloth bound, $1.00. Gift edition, $0.75. 

Written for ministers who wish material for 
the newly married. For reference use in family 
relationship courses. 

Zachry, Caroline B. Emotion and Conduct in Ado- 
lescence. (In collaboration with Margaret Lighty.) 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 
1940, 563 pp. $3.00. 

Includes courtship and family relationship 
problems. For instructor and student. 


PAMPHLETS 


American Eugenics Society. American Eugenics Today. 
(Revised.) New York: American Eugenics So- 
ciety, 1940, 20 pp. Single copy, $o.10. 

For popular reading. 

American Youth Commission. A Program of Action 
for American Youth. Washington, D. C.: American 
Youth Commission, 1939, 20 pp. One to five 
copies free. 

Recommendations are made with reference to 
employment, health, and education. For popular 
reading. 

Arden, Theodore Z. A Handbook for Husbands and 
Wives. New York: Association Press, 1939, 47 
pp. $0.35. 

Brief and practical. For popular reading. 

Association for Childhood Education. Bésbliography 
of Books for Young Children. Washington, D. C.: 
Association for Childhood Education, 1939, 64 
pp- $0.50. In lots of 25 or more, $0.40 each. 

For parents. 

Brigham, Reuben. The Farm Family in a Democracy. 
(Circular 321, mimeographed.) Washington, D.C.: 
Extension Service, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, 1940, 8 pp. Free. 

For popular reading. 

Brown, Jean Collier. Household Workers. (Occu- 
paticnal Monograph No. 14.) Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, 1940, 48 pp. $0.50. 

For home economics and sociology students. 

Burch, Guy Irving. The Reason for Birth Control. 
With Special Reference to Business Conditions, Popu- 
lation Growth, and National Defense. Washington, 
D. C.: Population Reference Bureau, 1940, 14 pp. 
Free. 

For popular reading. 

Burgess, J. Stewart. A Joint Course on Marriage and 
Family Relationships. (Mimeographed.) Phila- 


delphia: Temple University, 1939, 90 pp. $0.65. 
For instructor. 
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Children's Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor. 
Better Care for Mother and Child. Washington, 
D. C.; Superintendent of Documents, 1939, 19 pp. 
Free. 

A simply worded pictorial explanation of efforts 
being made to make motherhood safer. For popu- 
lar reading. 

Children’s Bureau, U. S. Departement of Labor. 
Children in a Democracy. Washington, D. C.: 
Superintendent of Documents, 1940, 86 pp. $0.20. 

The general report adopted by the White House 
Conference on Children in a Democracy which 
met in Washington, D. C., January 18-20, 1940. 
For popular reading. 

The Cobperative Development of Community Programs of 
Education for Home and Family Living. Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Office of Education, 1939, 10 pp. 
Free. 

For popular reading. 

Dobson, Hugh A. The Christian Family. Toronto: 
The Ryerson Press, 1940, 16 pp. $0.05 per copy; 
$0.25 per dozen. 

For popular reading. 

Doll, Edgar A. Your Child Grows Up. Boston: 
Life Conservation Service, John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, 1939, 32 pp. Free. 

For popular reading. 

Federal Council of Churches and National Council 
of Church Women. A Christian View of Marriage. 
New York: Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America, 1940, 24 pp. $0.10. 

For instructor and student, and for popular 
reading. 

Ford, Helen W. The Successful Family. Revised 
by Leone B. Kell. (Division of Home Economics, 
Bulletin No. 6). Manhattan: Kansas State Col- 
lege, 1939, 32 PP- 

A bulletin for use in adult study classes, 

Gruenberg, Benjamin C., and Kaukonen, J. L. High 
Schools and Sex Education. Washington, D. C.: 
Superintendent of Documents, 1939,130 p. $0.20. 

For popular reading. 

Hayward, Percy R., and Hayward, Myrtle H. Ger- 
ting Along Together. Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1940, §6 pp. $0.25. 

A study in adult-youth relations. 

International Council of Religious Education, Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in America, and 
National Council of Church Women. Christian 
Family Life Education. New York: Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America, 1940. $0.25. 

A guide for professional workers in family and 
parent education. 

International Council of Religious Education, Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in America, 

















and National Council of Church Women. Home 
and Church Work Together. New York: Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America, 1940. 
$0.15. 

A manual for pastors and other. local church 
leaders. 

Lombard, Ellen C. Good References on Mental Hygiene 
at Home and at School. (Bibliography No. 69.) 
Washington, D. C.: Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, 1940, 7 pp. Single copies free. 

For instructor and student. 

Maternity Center Association. How Does Your Baby 

Grow. New York: Maternity Center Association, 


1940, 12 pp. $0.05 per copy; $4.00 per 100. 


For popular reading. 
Maternity Center Association. Public Health Nursing 
in Obstetrics. Part I. New York: Maternity 


Center Association, 1940, 83 pp. $0.50. 
For instructor and student. 

Morrison, Bakewell. Preparation for Catholic Family 
Life. Washington, D. C.: Catholic Conference 
on Family Life, 1940, 156 pp. $0.25. 

For instructor and student. 

National Association of Deans of Women. Marriage 
Courses. Washington, D. C.: National Association 
of Deans of Women, 1939, 17 pp. $0.05. 

A report for teachers of marriage courses. 

National Child Labor Committee. The Federal Child 
Labor Amendment. New York: National Child 
Labor Committee, 1940, 7 pp. Free. 

For instructor and student. 

Odell, Mary Clemens. Our Little Child Faces Life. 
Nashville: The Cokesbury Press, 1939, 64 pp. 
$0.50. 

A helpful discussion of children’s religious 
questions. For popular reading. 

One Married Couple. What Our Marriage Means to Us. 
New York: Association Press, 1939, 16 pp. $0.25. 

A young married couple give their ideal of 
marriage. For popular reading. 

Pepper, Almon R. (ed.). The Church and the Family. 
(Papers presented at the Nineteenth Annual 
Episcopal Social Work Conference held at Buffalo, 
New York, June 16-23, 1939). New York: 
National Council, Protestant Episcopal Church, 
1939, 110 pp. $0.50. 

For popular reading. 
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Ruggles, Allen Mead. These Adolescents. Their 
Right to Grow Up. Norman, Okla.: Codperative 
Books, 1940, 36 pp. $0.50. 

A pointed interpretation of common problems 
of adolescents. For parents and popular reading. 

Schmiedeler, Edgar. Concerning the Family. Some 
Factors in Family Success and Failure. Paterson, 
N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1939, 33 pp. 
$0.05. 

For parents. 

Schmiedeler, Edgar. Concerning Parents. Some Guides 
for the Parent-Educator. Paterson, N. J.: St. 
Anthony Guild Press, 1939, 31 pp. $0.05. 

For parents. 

Schmiedeler, Edgar (ed.). Concerning Your Children. 
The School Age, Gang Age, and Adolescent Boy and 
Girl. Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 
1939, 32 Pp- $0.05. 

For parents. 

Sister Mary. ABC Religion: Training the Child in the 
Home. Washington, D. C.: Catholic Conference 
on Family Life, 1940, 109 pp. $0.25. 

For parents. 

Stimson, A. M. Communicable Diseases. (Miscel- 
laneous Publication No. 30 of the United States 
Public Health Service). Washington, D. C.: 
Superintendent of Documents, 1939, 111 pp. 
$0.25. 

For popular reading and for teachers. 

Stohlman, Mary Helen. Sex Education in the Public 
Schools of the District of Columbia. (Publication 
No. A-199 of the American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation). New York: American Social Hygiene 
Association, 1939, 12 pp. $0.10. 

For popular reading. 

Waller, Willard. War and the Family. 

The Dryden Press, 1940, 51 pp. $0.50. 
For instructor and student. 

Welch, Kathryn H. The Meaning of State Supervision 
in the Social Protection of Children. (Publication 
No. 252 of the Children’s Bureau, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor). Washington, D. C.: Superin- 
tendent of Documents, 22 pp. $0.05. 

For instructor and student. 

Wood, Leland Foster. Spiritual Values in Family 
Life. Washington, D. C.: General Federation of 
Women's Clubs, 1940, 52 pp. $0.10. 

For popular reading. 
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THE PLANTER IN THE PATTERN OF RACE RELATIONS IN THE 
SOUTH* 


EDGAR T. THOMPSON 
Duke University 


ITHOUT the planter there 
either would have been no 
race problem in the South or 


it would have assumed an altogether 
different form. Without its landed aris- 
tocracy the South might have turned 
out to be a society made up largely of 
poor whites and Indians. But in the 
actual course of southern civilization as 
it developed historically no other single 
factor in the situation had an importance 
equal to that of the planter and his work. 
There proceeded from his activities a 
process of social differentiation which 
not only established his own class but the 
lower white and Negro classes as well. 
These various classes have competed 
and struggled within the limits of a 
common territorial, economic, and cul- 
tural order. Out of the interaction be- 
tween them the idea of race arose and 


* This paper and the three following were read 
before the section on Race Relationsin the South at 
the Fifth Annual Meeting of the Southern Socio- 
logical Society in Knoxville, Tennessee, April 6, 
1940. Since they discuss the rdle of four major 
groups—the planter, the Negro, the poor white, 
the Indian—as they affect race relations in the South, 
they are presented here in the department of Race, 
Cultural Groups, Social Differentiation as a unit.— 
The editors. 


functioned as a social myth by means of 
which men established ties of affinity 
with each other and at the same time 
created social and spiritual distances 
which separated them from other men. 
But more particularly the history of the 
idea of race in America is bound up with 
the evolution of the status and the needs 
of the planter. It was primarily his need 
for labor and for authority over labor in a 
situation where men did not voluntarily 
offer themselves as laborers which led to 
the development of the idea of race as a 
principle of control. Slavery was merely 
one mechanism through which this prin- 
ciple was put into effect. Today, accord- 
ing to Monroe Work, ‘‘the legal attitudes 
of tenancy are on the basis of race.’”! 

It is advantageous to look at any eco- 
nomic and political situation from the 
point of view of those elements in it which 
take the initiative and which become 
the controlling forces. In the South 
the planter has been the active agent in 
the situation. Unlike certain other types 
of land barons of history he, like the 
modern industrialist, operates in a market 


1 Monroe Work, “‘Racial Factors and Economic 
Forces in Land Tenure in the South,"’ Social Forces, 15, 
(December, 1936), p. 214. 
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economy for which his plant produces a 
commodity for sale. The market for 
which he produces is a world market, 
or at least a market remote in space and 
in time. It is necessary for the planter 
as a private entrepreneur to keep in mind 
the planting enterprise as a whole and 
to keep in view the market toward which 
it is oriented. This places upon him a 
concern which is likely to remain outside 
the view of the field laborers who do the 
actual work of planting, cultivating, and 
harvesting the crops. He stands between 
the market and the mass of workers who 
have little direct knowledge of the 
discipline which the requirements of the 
market impose. It becomes the problem 
of the planter, therefore, not only to 
secure and hold workers, but to organize 
their activities for a purpose not imme- 
diately apparent to them. Authority 
is requisite for the carrying out of this 
purpose, but authority must be founded 
upon some principle more or less implicitly 
accepted by all the members of the com- 
munity. A continuous control is impos- 
sible which is not founded upon a body of 
ideas and beliefs common to all. In the 
South such a principle of control was 
supplied by the idea of race the validity of 
which, once established, was denied by 
none, not even by members of the subject 
race. 

Relative to the total population of the 
South the planter class has never been 
large, but it is generally agreed that this 
class has exercised an influence entirely 
out of proportion to its numbers. In 
the ante-bellum South the status of the 
planter came to represent success, and 
men measured their progress up the ladder 
of achievement by the degree to which 
they approximated the rank of the great 
planters. Physicians, lawyers, merchants, 
and even ministers often deserted their 
professions when opportunities to become 
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planters presented themselves. Everyone 


was familiar with the jingle: 


All I want in this creation 
Is a pretty little wife and a big plantation. 


What Roland was to the youth of the 
Middle Ages, what the scholar is for 
Chinese and what the millionaire is for 
American youth today, that the planter 
was for the young men of the Old South. 
Exclusive attention upon the status of the 
planter tended to inhibit the development 
of other types. Once established, plant- 
ing as a pattern of success not merely 
tended to persist but to become a regional 
way of thinking. The intoxication 
which accompanied the struggle for plan- 
tation estates affected those who had 
not as well as those who had. Even free 
Negroes before the Civil War and freed 
Negroes after the War assimilated the 
tradition and sometimes became planters. 

The term ‘‘planter’’ itself has a long 
and interesting history. In Murray's 
New English Dictionary a number of uses 
of the term are given. Owing to the wide 
meaning assumed by the infinitive ‘‘to 
plant’’ and its extensive use by the people 
of medieval England, planter evolved in 
meaning from a word denoting one who 
placed plants in the soil that they might 
grow to one who established or founded 
anything as, for example, a religion or a 
colony. In the early days of American 
colonization, however, the term, along 
with ‘‘plantationer,’’ ‘‘plantationite,”’ 
and ‘‘plantator,’’ was more likely to 
designate one who was planted or settled. 

In the organization of the Virginia 
Company of London in 1606 two classes 
of members were distinguished: (1) ‘‘ad- 
venturers of the purse,’’ or those who 
subscribed money toward a capital stock, 
and (2) ‘‘adventurers of the person,’’ or 
““planters,’’ who agreed to go in person 
to settle the new territory and who were 
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expected by their industry or trade to 
contribute to the profits of the enterprise. 
The group of people migrating from Eng- 
land to Virginia was a ‘‘plantation”’ 
and the planter was simply an individual 
member of such a group. For his personal 
adventure the planter received stock in 
the company on a basis of equality with 
those who invested funds. He also was 
entitled to support from the Company 
for a period of five or seven years. 

As the Company's settlement in Virginia 
moved away from its original purpose of 
trading with the natives and came to 
depend upon the development of the 
resources of the country the status of the 
planters declined and they became hire- 
lings of the Company and tenants on the 
Company's land. But in 1619, when the 
Company made a division of lands among 
their ‘‘adventurers of the person,’’ those 
who had arrived in the Colony before 
1616 and who, as pioneers, had endured 
the greatest hardships, were each given 
roo acres of land per share of stock. Of 
these, according to Wertenbaker, ‘‘a fair 
proportion became proprietors and were 
regarded by later comers with especial 
esteem as ‘ancient planters’.’”* 

Here we have a hint as to the probable 
reason why the term ‘“‘planter,’’ which 
originally meant simply one planted or 
settled, came to gain prestige value as 
the title of the plantation aristocracy. 
There seems to be in human nature a 
general disposition to accord distinction 
to first things. There is a disposition in 
every group to remember and honor its 
pioneers. And from what we know of 
pioneers generally the ‘‘ancient planter’’ 
must have possessed something of the 
pride, the inner dignity, and the strength 
of a first settler. On every frontier there 


*T. J. Wertenbaker, The Planters of Colonial Vir- 
ginia (Princeton, 1922), p. 73. 


is an inevitable contrast between the old- 
timer and the greenhorn or tenderfoot, a 
contrast all to the advantage of the former. 

In one of his most interesting essays 
Josiah Royce, who grew up in the mining 
camps of California, made a significant 
observation of one of the factors in the 
origin of status in those communities. 
Out of the raw and extreme democracy 
of these camps there emerged a semblance 
of an aristocracy composed of those who 
got there first. The first to arrive acquired 
the most favorable sites but above all 
they acquired an experience which the 
newcomers did not possess.* This is 
something like the relation between the 
generations—the newcomers have to sit 
at the feet of the old-timers and learn. 

It must have been similar in early 
Virginia. Those who pioneered at James- 
town gained experiences and rights which 
entitled them to respect and made them 
“‘ancient’’ planters in the eyes of those 
who came later. For, of course, those 
who came later, especially the indentured 
servants, crossed the ocean and settled 
in Virginia under entirely different cir- 
cumstances. These later arrivals were 
immigrants, not planters, in the original 
sense of that term. When the cultivation 
of tobacco began, the connection of 
““planter’’ with agriculture was easily 
made. When it became necessary to 
distinguish between the holder of inden- 
tured servants and slaves and those free 
white colonists who did not hold servants 
or slaves the term planter functioned to 
designate the former and to meet the 
needs of ordinary conversation. In short, 
“*planter’’ came to designate, not simply 
a vocation, but a status, a status to be 
achieved.‘ 


3 Josiah Royce, ‘‘Provincialism. Based upon a 
study of early conditions in California,’ Putnam's, 
n.s., VII, 232-240. 

*In Virginia ‘‘there were certain particular desig- 
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By the time of the Revolution, the 
South had developed from within a well- 
entrenched aristocracy. The status of 
planter had not only been achieved by 
many but the status itself had advanced 
upward to new heights. Authority, pres- 
tige, wealth, leisure, all in high degree 
united in establishing that type of eight- 
eenth century planter which was rep- 
resented by such men as Madison, 
Middleton, Lee, and many others. How- 
ever, the exploitative and wasteful meth- 
ods of cultivation identified with the 
planter caused some plantation owners, 
including Washington, to prefer the title 
‘‘farmer’’ since they counted themselves 





nations to show calling which were applied generally 
without social discrimination. In one instance alone, 
perhaps, did such a designation carry a distinct in- 
ference of social importance without, however, nicely 
defining its degree; the word ‘planter’ probably at a 
later date conveyed such a meaning. Not long after 
the abolition of the Company, we find the term 
‘planter’ applied to the lessees whose names appear 
in the grants of land belonging to the office of gover- 
nor. The area contained in these grants was not ex- 
tensive, and the lessees were men of no social conse- 
quence. Not many years later the term ‘planter’ 
was applied with great freedom, whether the patentee 
acquired title to a large tract or to a small; whether he 
was a citizen of marked prominence in the colony, 
or possessed no prominence at all. But by 1675, 
we find in the ordinary conveyances, recorded in the 
county courts, an indifferent use by the same man, 
as applicable to himself, of the terms ‘gentleman’ 
and ‘planter,’ as if the two were practically inter- 
changeable. At this time the estates, in many cases, 
spread over many thousand acres, and whilst all 
who owned and cultivated land of their own, whether 
great or small in area, were, in a strict sense, planters, 
the term may have come to have a subordinate social 
meaning as applicable to men of large estates, whose 
social position by forces of birth, as well as of worldly 
possessions, was among the foremost in the com- 
munity. Or it may be, which seems on the whole 
more probable, the person drawing up one of these 
deeds designated himself there as ‘gentleman’ if he 
happened at the moment to think of his social rank, 
or as a ‘planter’ if he thought of his calling.’’—P. A. 
Bruce, Social Life in Virginia in the Seventeenth Century 
(Richmond, 1907), pp. 110-112. 
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followers of the most progressive culti- 
vators of England and Europe. But this 
preference did not last and with the 
westward expansion of cotton cultivation 
‘‘planter’’ as a badge of status became 
more firmly established than ever. By 
1850 the United States census, under the 
superintendency of J. D. B. DeBow, of 
Louisiana, was distinguishing between 
‘‘planters’’ and ‘‘farmers."’ 

The planter in America grew up during 
our first heroic age. The planter as hero 
was a sort of land and settlement outlaw. 
Sombart has somewhere remarked that 
it is exceedingly hard to distinguish the 
last pirate and the first entrepreneur as 
persons separate and distinct. Every ad- 
venturer in a foreign land is something 
of an outlaw since he is essentially an 
individualist making his way outside 
former group and cultural ties. At any 
rate, it is worth noting that the planter 
type began to take form in the West 
Indies and in eastern North and South 
America in the seventeenth century when 
buccaneering in the Caribbean and along 
the Atlantic coasts was on the wane. A 
little earlier piracy and privateering in 
these areas had reached extreme propor- 
tions and sea pirates made the staggering 
hauls for which they became famous. 
The ramifications of piracy were extensive 
and reached into the ranks of officialdom 
and business. But with the decline of the 
rich profits to be made from looting the 
gold-laden Spanish galleons, the pros- 
perity of piracy took second place to that 
of plantation agriculture. In the West 
Indies there was almost an economic 
succession from piracy to planting. From 
cutting throats to flogging slaves was 
not a very big step. 

It was in the midst of such a tradition 
of lawlessness that the tiny colonies 
in the New World were founded, and the 
““emancipating spaces’’ of the American 
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environment contributed to its continua- 
tion. On new frontiers, as settlement 
pushed westward, the outlaw reappeared. 
Characters like Mason, Murrell, the 
Harpes robbed and murdered up and down 
the Natchez Trace and then gave way 
to other equally notorious outlaws operat- 
ing further west. Yet the depredations 
of these men were only a matter of a higher 
degree. In the situation all life was 
predatory and all men were either outlaws 
or linked with the outlawry of others. 
Coates, who has written most interest- 
ingly of the lives of some of the most 
famous bandits of the Old Southwest, 
reminds us that the behavior of these 
characters was a concomitant of the 
behavior of the land pirates and settlers 
of the area in general. Such was the 
general pattern of life of the place and the 
period. The line between legality and 
illegality was a thin and vague one and 
men stepped from one side to the other as 
convenience and expediency dictated.5 

The land pirate who also found ways 
and means of impressing others into his 
service as laborers had at least one great 
advantage over the other type—he could 
found a dynasty. The lawless planter 
came himself to represent the law to the 
ruder societies and individuals about him. 
Planters and members of the planter class 
established and enforced their own rules. 
Out of illegality thus came a new form of 
law, and eventually planters themselves 
became more or less bound by their own 
rules. Through their heirs and through 
the generations of planters a lawless 
society was transformed into an ordered 
and disciplined one. 

John Smith and others described the 
early settlers of Virginia as a rough and 
contentious lot. Men of this stamp, and 


® Robert M. Coates, The Outlaw Years (New York, 
1930). 


particularly those who had access to 
capital and were willing to use it adven- 
turously, were the men who seized the 
opportunity of amassing wealth by the 
cultivation of tobacco. Wertenbaker has 
characterized the planters of seventeenth 
century Virginia as hard, crude, and 
grasping. Governor Nicholson called 
Robert Carter, whose arrogance earned 
him the title ‘‘King’’ Carter, a man of 
extraordinary pride and ambition. Carter 
was probably the wealthiest planter of 
his day and in his attitude typical of 
the first generation of planters. George 
W. Cable speaks of the early planters of 
Louisiana as having ‘‘an attitude of 
afrogant superiority over all restraint.”’ 
They were ‘‘unrestrained, proud, intrepid, 
self-reliant, rudely voluptuous, of a high 
intellectual order, yet uneducated, un- 
reasoning, impulsive, and inflammable.’’? 

The business of planting is one char- 
acterized by the presence of operations 
demanding a uniform type of unskilled 
labor. Machine methods for such opera- 
tions either do not exist or are uneco- 
nomic. The result has been since the 
days of early settlement an active demand 
for cheap agricultural labor. The demand 
was purely and simply a demand for labor, 
not, in its origin, a demand for inden- 
tured servants or for slaves. But because 
the demand did not meet with an adequate 
response it grew into a demand for slaves. 
It was a demand for labor in a situation 
where no one need voluntarily offer him- 
self as a laborer to another since he might 
easily take up land and farm for himself. 
Virginia was, and the South has con- 
tinued to be until recently, what Nieboer 
calls a country of ‘‘open resources’’ with 


*T. J. Wertenbaker, Patrician and Plebeian in 
Virginia (Charlottesville, 1910), p. 57. 

7 George W. Cable, ““Who Are the Creoles?”’ 
Century Magazine, XXV (January, 1883), 395 (n.s., 
Vol. IID. 
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more land than labor to till it.§ Under 
the circumstances the planter has had 
to resort to a succession of methods for 
obtaining, concentrating, and controlling 
labor adequate to meet his needs. Inden- 
tured servitude, slavery, and share-tenancy 
are the successive forms of labor control 
which the history of the South has 
witnessed. 

White indentured servitude was, as 
Ballagh has shown, the historic base 
upon which Negro slavery was con- 
structed. It is now generally accepted 
that Negroes from Africa were not 
originally introduced into Virginia as 
slaves, but as servants who took their 
places alon; ‘de white servants in the 
service of the planters. Through a suc- 
cession of incidents Negro slavery gradu- 
ally displaced white servitude, a change 
which also involved a shift from class 
and religion to race as the fundamental 
principle of control. The line of dis- 
tinction between Europeans and Africans 
was originally less effected by differences 
of skin color than by differences of reli- 
gion. The original justification for Negro 
slavery was based upon these religious 
differences; the Negro was an infidel or a 
heathen. This justification was a con- 
tinuation of the European tradition that 
unbelievers might rightfully be made 
slaves by Christian people. But the Old 
World Christians and non-Christians, e.g., 
Mohammedans, were not sharply dis- 
tinguished by color differences, whereas 
in America and in South Africa religious 
differences coincided with differences in 
color so that different religious groups 
were uniformed and so readily visible 
to each other. In this situation it is 
apparent that color would easily become 


8H. J. Nieboer, Slavery as an Industrial System 
(The Hague, 1910). 

*See J. D. MacCrone, Race Attitudes in South 
Africa (London, 1937), Pp. 41. 
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the more basic line of separation, espe- 
cially since religious differences need 
not be, and were not, permanent differ- 
ences. 

There is the further fact that a justifica- 
tion which sanctioned initial enslavement 
and the slave trade, under the view that 
by enslavement the unbeliever would be 
brought into the true faith, presented 
difficulties when it came to be a question 
of continuing in slavery the converted 
slave. In the American colonies it was 
generally believed that the conversion 
of a Negro slave to Christianity entitled 
him to his freedom. Many planters, for 
this reason, refused to allow Christian 
ministers and missionaries to come near 
their plantations. In this dilemma it 
became necessary for colonial legislatures, 
beginning with the legislature of Mary- 
land in 1664, formally to affirm the 
principle that baptism and conversion 
did not entail freedom. 

It was then that the evolving idea of 
race began to function. ‘‘Some of the 
colonial assemblies,’’ says Jernegan, 
“altered the religious sanction for slavery 
and based its validity frankly upon 
race.""19 The idea of race was thus 
generated out of the situation as a work- 
ing element in that situation. It was no 
transcendental idea having an existence 
apart from the life experiences of men; 
it was instrumentally and pragmatically 
bound up with their needs and purposes 
as they sought to put them into effect 
in a concrete situation. 

The idea grew that people possessing 
similar physical traits were innately and 
immutably ‘‘different’’ from those pos- 
sessing other physical traits, almost dif- 
ferent enough to constitute a separate 
species. However, it is not sufficient 


10 Marcus W. Jernegan, ‘‘Slavery and Conversion 
in the American Colonies,"' American Historical 
Review, XXI (April, 1916), 506. 
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to say that whites came simply to regard 
Negroes as different; they came to regard 
them as opposite, like the sexes, and 
sometimes spoke of ‘‘the opposite race.”’ 
As Copeland has pointed out, the idea of 
race in the South functioned as a ‘‘con- 
trast conception.’’!! 

The general idea behind the planter’s 
government of his slaves was that Negroes 
have to be treated differently from other 
Europeans; not because they are black, 
nor because they are slaves, but because 
they think differently from the white 
men.’’!? The idea of fundamental racial 
difference is normally reinforced in a 
situation such as that in which the 
planter found himself by the fact that 
the man who undertakes to administer a 
policy generally becomes aware of in- 
calculable factors in the nature of those 
under him which he does not understand 
but which have to be reckoned with." 
The members of the master class do not 
ever really know those whom they are 
trying to control, and unexpected and 
subtle behavior appears as further proof 
that the members of the subordinate 
class are of a different order of men. The 
unknowable Negro has always appeared 
when his mater or employer has had some 
program which ignored his own wishes 
and interests. 

If the planter determined the activities 
of his dependents, his slaves, or his ten- 
ants, he also came to assume responsibility 
for what he considered to be their needs. 
Regarding the behavior of those under 


™ Lewis C. Copeland, ‘“The Negro as a Contrast 
Conception,"’ in Edgar T. Thompson (ed.), Race 
Relations and the Race Problem (Durham, N. C., 1939), 
Ch. VI. 

12 Quoted in Lyle Saxon, O/d Louisiana (New York, 
1929), Pp. 67. 

See Robert E. Park, ‘Social Planning and 
Human Nature,’ Publication of the American Sociolog- 
ical Society, XXIX (August, 1935), 19-28. 

Wertenbaker, op. cit., pp. 58-59. 


him as capricious and child-like it was 
inevitable that he should develop an 
attitude of paternalism. The Negro slave 
was doomed to a sort of perpetual child- 
hood, a status which was not entirely 
destroyed by the Civil War. The planter’s 
disposition was to treat all dependents, 
regardless of age, as children and do for 
them what they might as well have done 
for themselves under the assumption 
that they were more or less incapable of 
managing themselves. The plantation 
thus came to resemble the patriarchal 
family with authority and affection, 
subordination and personal responsibility 
existing side by side. The planter often 
boasted of what he did for his people and 
of his defense of them. He regarded a 
wrong done to his slaves as an outrage 
to himself and championed their cause 
against others. A sense of magnanimity 
and noblesse oblige thus developed more 
or less directly out of the planter’s original 
exuberation of strength and individuality. 

At any rate a change took place in 
plantation society with the complete 
establishment of the planter’s division 
of labor and with the rise of a second and 
third generation of planters. During the 
eighteenth century, says Wertenbaker, 
the planter 


gradually lost that arrogance that had been so 
characteristic of him in the age of Nicholson and 
Spotswood. At the time of the Revolution are found 
no longer men that do not hesitate to trample under 
foot the rights of others as Curtis, Byrd, and Carter 
had done. Nothing could be more foreign to the 
nature of Washington or Jefferson than the haughti- 
ness of the typical planter of an earlier period. But 
it was arrogance only that had been lost, not self- 
respect or dignity." 


The transformation of the planter into 
the well-bred aristocrat was achieved 
more completely in the older plantation 
areas of tobacco, rice, and sugar than on 
the new cotton frontier. Before the 
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Civil War the cotton plantation areas 
had produced only one or two genera- 
tions of planters but these hardly resem- 
bled those of tobacco-growing Virginia 
and rice-growing Carolina. Again they 
were men whose virtues were not, for the 
most part, those of niceness, but of re- 
sourcefulness and enterprise. Their push- 
ing self-assertiveness and arrogance won 
for many of them the characterization of 
“cotton snobs.”’ As Hendrick has 
pointed out: ‘These were the elements 
that gave rise to the Confederacy and 
provided its civic leaders.’’' 

Although the Civil War did not en- 
tirely destroy the antebellum planter 
class the power of this class was con- 
sideraby weakened. Many of these old 
planters who tried to carry on with ‘‘free 
niggers’’ in the post-War period failed 
in business and were forced to sell their 
properties. Many moved into the towns 
and cities and entered other occupations. 
It was noticeable that insurance compa- 
nies operating in the South invariably 
selected planters and ex-Confederate gen- 
erals for their agents. Many became real 
estate dealers. Some who had employed 
overseers found it necessary to supervise 
their own planting operations while 
many ex-planters themselves engaged as 
overseers. 

More than we perhaps realize, the Civil 
War and Reconstruction had the effect 
of restoring frontier conditons in the 
South. The region had undergone a 
severe jolt in social and economic rela- 
tions. Society had loosened up, and 
the barriers that had existed to prevent 
the free movement between the classes 
were at least lowered. Once again on 
this frontier appeared the pushing and 
aggressive individual scheming to acquire 


4 Burton J. Hendrick, Statesmen of the Lost Cause 
(Boston, 1939), p- 9. 
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land and ever more land and to acquire 
some sort of a control over other men. 
He was restricted in his operations by 
the laws enacted to secure the freedom 
of the former slaves, but he discovered 
means of circumventing these laws and 
even of transforming them into opportu- 
nities for himself. 

By 1880 a new planter class, recruited 
from the ranks of doctors, lawyers, and 
especially merchants, was fast taking the 
place, so far as that was possible, of the 
older plantation gentry and their sons. 
The rdle of the new planter as master 
underwent considerable reduction after 
the Civil War but his rdle as landlord 
became a much more important one. 
Planter and laborer in the course of time 
assumed new relations to each other based 
upon the relations of each to the land. 
The land came to be a mass of holdings 
and tenures of one kind or another that 
held almost every individual in its meshes. 
It came to enter into social relationships 
and social organization in a new and 
different way. 

The Negro’s place at the bottom of the 
social scale was in large part determined 
not only by his color and by his previous 
condition of slavery but by his landless- 
ness. He had only his labor to offer and 
so, like the landless poor white, he became 
a tenant on the land of the planter. He 
was free to move away at the end of the 
year but only to become a tenant on the 
land of another planter. 

The changes that have taken place in 
race relations in the South since the Civil 
War are in large measure correlated with 
changes that have taken place in land 
utilization and tenure. The poor white 
and the Negro are back together on the 
plantation as tenants under a common 
planter and landlord. And because there 
are degrees of tenancy ranging from the 
share-cropper at the bottom to the renter 
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and part-owner at the top, race relations, 
so far as the planter and the Negro are 
concerned, differ somewhat with the status 
of the tenant. They become something 
else again when the Negro becomes a 
landowner and independent farmer. We 
may expect that future changes in race 
relations in the South will depend much 
upon changes that take place in the 
relations of the races to the land. 
Although there is a tendency toward 
reconcentration of land ownership, a 
tendency which is halting the acquisition 
of land by Negroes, it is probable that 
the end of plantation life in the South 
is only a matter of time. At any rate, 
the status of the planter since the Civil 


War has declined considerably and con- 
tinues to decline. The rise of the poor and 
middle class white man to political in- 
fluence, the competition of new urban 
and industrial classes, and radical changes 
in market conditions have made it im- 
possible for the new planter class to rise 
to the heights of a true aristocracy and 
the descendants of the old planter aris- 
tocracy are broken and scattered. There 
continues to exist, however, the aristo- 
cratic planter tradition of good breeding, 
quiet living, family honor, and high 
social standards. The South has arrived 
at a point where, in many communities, 
there exists an aristocratic tradition with- 
out any aristocrats. 


ROLE OF THE NEGRO IN RACE RELATIONS IN THE SOUTH 


E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 
Howard University 


N OUR interpretation of the rdle of 
the Negro in race relations in the 
South, it may be well to state the 

two assumptions upon which this brief 
discussion is based. First, race relations, 
according to our understanding, refers, 
on the one hand, to those attitudes and 
sentiments of the whites which have 
established social distances between the 
races and, on the other, to the customary 
and institutionalized practices which de- 
fine the status of the Negro. Second, by 
the rdle of the Negro in race relations we 
refer to the manner in which the Negro’s 
behavior or more specifically his struggle 
for status within the social organization, 
has affected the social distance between 
the races as well as the customary and 
institutional practices involving race rela- 
tions. Within the compass of this paper 
we can only indicate, what seems to us, 
some of the more significant ways in which 


the Negro may be regarded as thus playing 
a réle in the problem of race relations. 


DURING THE PERIOD OF SLAVERY 


From the beginning, it appears, the 
presence of the Negro in America gave 
rise to some race consciousness on the 
part of the whites. Unfortunately, we 
do not have much information on the 
nature of race relations during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries when 
Negro labor became indispensable to the 


cultivation of tobacco and rice. But 


from the time of the establishment of the 
Cotton Kingdom in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, we have fairly definite knowledge 
on the course of the race relations in the 
antebellum South when the majority of 
the Negroes were subject to the regime 
of the cotton plantation. 

Under the plantation regime, which 
was a social as well as.an industrial insti- 














tution, race relations became stabilized 
and institutionalized or tended to disap- 
pear in the sense in which we have defined 
the term. Despite some recent attempts 
to show that the Negro was extremely 
dissatisfied with his lot and was con- 
stantly on the verge of revolt, the avail- 
able evidence seems to indicate that the 
vast majority of slaves were accommo- 
dated to their status. Naturally, relations 
between masters and slaves varied, but 
from the general standpoint of race 
relations, an important fact stands out. 
The status relation of the two races was 
not affected even though the maximum 
intimacy might develop as the result of 
close association within the same house- 
hold. This presents a strange paradox 
if social distance is thought of only in 
terms of personal intimacies and not as 
what Durkheim regarded as the objective 
‘social facts."’ But, as we know, the 
intimacies which the slave system per- 
mitted did not destroy the social distance 
between the two races so far as their 
status in the social structure was con- 
cerned. One might say that because of 
this fact the Negro emerged as a human 
being within the social organization. 
Moverover, when the plantation regime 
was disrupted, the sympathies and under- 
standings which had been created during 
slavery lessened the possibilities of a 
racial struggle on a purely physical or 
biological level. 


x But slavery did not provide a perfect 


adjustment for the two races and there 
were Negroes and whites more or less 
outside of its influence. Attention should 
be called first to the fact that the mixture 
of the races tended to dissolve the formal 
and objective social relations and thereby 
created a problem of race relations. The 
mixed-bloods, no matter how they were 
treated by their white parents, were 
conscious of their relationship to the 
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master race and were not inclined to accept 
the traditional status of the black slaves. 
Then, since the Negro was not completely 
isolated from the outside world, there 
was always some unrest which was shown 
in the number of fugitives. Moreover, 
we are becoming conscious of the fact 
that crimes were more frequent among 
slaves than we had once thought. It 
was, however, the slave revolts, both in 
the United States and in the West Indies, 
that did more than anything else to make 
the whites conscious of a race problem, 
or that there were Negroes who wanted 
to change their status. For the whites 
there was no place for the Negro race 
in the social order except as slaves. 

Of course, there were free Negroes in 
the South; but they were always sus- 
pected, especially during periods of insur- 
rections and disorders. In fact, free 
Negroes, who were an anomaly within 
the slave system, were not found in large 
numbers where the plantation system 
flourished. They were found in large 
numbers only in Maryland and Virginia 
where the plantation system was breaking 
down and among the heterogencous ele- 
ments in cities. In Charleston, South 
Carolina, and New Orleans, where they 
had found a niche in the economic organ- 
ization, they formed a distinct caste. 
One should not overlook the fact, how- 
ever, that the majority of these free Ne- 
gtoes were of mixed-blood and were, 
therefore, an intermediate race as well as 
an intermediate caste. In considering 
the rdle of the free Negro in the develop- 
ment of race relations in the antebellum 
South, one should also note the participa- 
tion of free Negroes living in the border 
and northern states in the abolition 
movement. The constant agitation and 
conventions of the free people of color in 
behalf of the enslaved members of their 
race tended to keep before the minds of 
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southern whites the presence of an alien 
race among them. Having to defend 
slavery because of such agitation as well 
as the emancipation of the Negroes in the 
West Indies, the South built up rational- 
izations of slavery. The most extensive 
and important rationalizations of the 
system are to be found in the theories of 
society in George Fitzhugh’s Sociology 
for the South and Henry Hughes’ A Treatise 
on Sociology. 

ys The Negro’s relation to the socalled 
‘poor whites’’ was also a factor in the 
development of race relations in the ante- 
bellum South. Between the slave-trader 
and the Negro slave, who regarded the 
former as his worst enemy, there was 
scarcely any sympathy and understanding. 
This was natural in a relationship where 
the rational economic interest of the 
speculators in the human commodities 
precluded almost entirely a social rela- 
tionship. The mere assertion of normal 
human impulses might be regarded as 
““mulishness’’ or resistance on the part 
of a subhuman species. Then there were 
the relations of the slaves to the overseers 
and patrollers who were recruited from 
the “‘poor whites.”’ Although these 
‘poor whites’’ had to make some con- 
cessions to the humanity of the slaves, 
they regarded them as a subhuman group 
or at best a barbarous and exotic species 
of mankind. The slave's response to 
such an attitude was one of hatred and 
contempt. On the other hand, the bitter 
racial antipathies of the ‘‘poor whites’’ 
were aroused especially when free Negro 
and slave artisans were placed in open 
competition with them. 


EMANCIPATION AND RECONSTRUCTION 


From the foregoing analysis one will 
understand why it may be asserted that 
race relations or what has come to be 
known as the race problem was created 
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in the South by the emancipation of the 
Negro. The social consequences of Eman- 
cipation so far as it involved changes in 
the relationship of the two races were 
more important than the economic con- 
sequences. In fact, the revolutionary 
changes in land ownership implicit in 
the contest between the industrial North 
and the agrarian South were never re- 
alized. Some of the Radical Republicans 
might have envisaged a system of peasant 
proprietorship for the emancipated blacks; 
but it is apparent that northern leaders 
were not disposed to carry out a revolu- 
tionary assault upon private property 
in land. Although the freedman has 
been ridiculed because he expected to 
receive ‘‘forty acres and a mule,”’ the 
newly emancipated Negro was funda- 
mentally right in regarding landowner- 
ship as the substance of a free status. 
Even if the abandoned lands entrusted 
to the Freedman’s Bureau had been given 
to the freedmen it would have made little 
difference in their economic status. But 
as it turned out, most of the land was 
returned to the former owners and the 
freedmen found themselves dependent 
upon their former masters. The institu- 
tion of the ‘“‘black codes,’’ which were 
designed in part to secure a regular labor 
supply, represented an attempt to secure 
through formal controls the type of 
subordination which had been based on 
habit and tradition. 

The racial conflict which ensued as 
the result of the breakdown of the tradi- 
tional relationships between the two races 
was intensified by the political struggle. 
Although in the political struggle the 
freedman was on the whole the pawn of 
the Republican Party which was intent 
upon consolidating the triumph of the 
industrial North, the Negro played an 
active rdle in the struggle and thereby 
affected race relations. The political 

















activities of the Negro were related to 
some extent to his economic interests. 
But it appears that his chief efforts were 
directed toward securing civil and political 
equality, or social equality in the broader 
sense, with the whites. One can not 
assume that if the freedman had sought 
landownership instead of civil and politi- 
cal rights, he would have prevented 
racial antagonism. In fact, the impov- 
erished freedman could not buy land. 
Like other submerged groups, he hoped 
through political means to secure the 
symbols if not the substance of freedom. 
The mixed-blood Negroes who had been 
free before Emancipation naturally played 
an important réle in the politica! struggle. 
They became the leaders of the struggle 
for status which is the central fact in 
race relations. In the end, many of the 
mixed-blood leaders lost their lives; others 
either migrated voluntarily or were forced 
to leave the South. 

A consolidated white South was the 
final result of the Negro’s struggle, with 
the aid of political allies, to achieve 
equality. When freedmen attempted to 
assert their right to equal accommoda- 
tions in public places, they were either 
violently ejected or the whites offered 
passive resistance by withdrawing from 
such places. But violent methods of 
suppressing the Negro were the rule 
where he insisted upon asserting his newly 
acquired rights. Negroes were not only 
denied civil rights but were also driven 
from the fertile lands, their school houses 
were burned, and their leaders murdered. 
Nor is it to be forgotten that the monop- 
oly which the Negro slave labor had 
enjoyed in the economic organization 
was broken and competition between 
“‘poor whites’’ often resulted in open 
conflict. The newly formed trade unions 
refused Negroes membership and denied 
them an opportunity for apprenticeship. 
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The solidarity of the whites was only 
slightly broken during the agrarian move- 
ment when ‘‘poor whites’’ were arrayed 
against the large planters and the financial 
interests. But even in this conflict the 
“poor whites’’ often turned their hatred 
against the Negro as the supporters of 
the Bourbons. 

The demoralized elements in the Negro 
population, who swarmed into cities and 
constantly came into conflict with the 
law, helped to create the stereotypes 
concerning the post-bellum Negro. But 
despite the racial conflict which char- 
acterized the period of reconstruction, 
the traditions which had regulated rela- 
tions between the two races during 
slavery made possible some cooperation 
between the races. In fact, the great 
masses of the Negro population not only 
accepted their economic dependence under 
a modified form of the plantation system 
but resigned themselves to a subordinate 
social status. The struggle for equal 
status was carried on by a minority, who 
in the end were killed off, forced to mi- 
grate, or accommodated themselves to 
an inferior status. 

It appears that by the time Booker T. 
Washington announced his formula for 
the accommodation of the two races, the 
Negro had been forced to accept an 
inferior status and the period of conflict 
was drawing to a close. At the very 
time that Washington was announcing 
his formula, the South was giving content 
and meaning to the phrase, ‘‘In all things 
that are purely social we can be as sepa- 
rate as the fingers."’ With Mississippi 
setting the example in 1890, between 
1895 and 1910 seven other southern states 
disfranchised the Negro through changes 
in their constitutions without violating 
the Federal Constitution. By 1891 nine 
states had passed legislation requiring 
separate accommodations on railroads; 
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and between 1898 and 1907 five other states 
followed suit. While the conservative 
whites were inclined to give ‘‘poor 
whites’’ and Negroes the same educational 
facilities, when the ‘‘poor whites’’ came 
into power around the nineties, they paid 
little heed to the educational needs of the 
voteless blacks. 


SINCE THE OPENING OF THE PRESENT CENTURY 


By the opening of the present century 
the new status of the Negro in the South 
had become ‘relatively fixed and the 
conflict between the races had subsided. 
A rough index to the subsidence of racial 
conflict is provided in the number of 
lynchings which have gradually declined 
since 1900, with the exception of flare-ups 
in 1908 and 1919. There are, of course, 
other indications that new forms of accom- 
modations had become established and that 
bitter racial antagonisms were tending to 
disappear. Although in the new accom- 
modation of the two races the Negro was 
forced to accept an inferior status, he 
could no longer be treated as a slave. 

The pattern which race relations have 
assumed in the South is similar in many 
respects to a caste system. One might 
say that from the standpoint of racial 
orthodoxy all Negroes have a social 
status lower than the lowest white in the 
social scale. But a realistic analysis of 
the manifold and changing relations 
between the two races must go beyond 
the static concept of caste. In a highly 
mobile and dynamic society like ours, 
it is impossible for race relations to be- 
come fixed and sacred as in a stable 
society. It is because of the mobile and 
dynamic character of our society that a 
race problem or race relations exist in the 
South. In other words, it is inevitable 
that the Negro continues to ‘‘get out 
of his place.”’ 

An outstanding feature of the racial 
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in the South has been the 


situation 
emergence of a bi-racial organization. 
In fact, during the period when a new 
type of accommodation between the two 
races was being established, some of the 
Negro leaders in the conflict area of 
politics withdrew to become leaders of 


the separate Negro institutions. These 
leaders have accepted and urged the 
masses to accept the various forms of 
accommodation which have become estab- 
lished. In such institutions as the schools 
which depend upon the larger community 
for support, their vested interests have 
played some rédle in their conciliatory 
attitudes toward the whites. Moreover, 
such institutions have tended to select a 
Negro leadership which has the “‘right’’ 
attitude toward the interracial situation. 
Institutions and organizations, developed 
through the codperation of the Negroes, 
have provided a field in which natural 
leaders among Negroes could find a place 
and the more aggressive among them 
could avoid contacts with the whites. 

The bi-racial organization in the South 
has permitted some occupational differen- 
tiation and social stratification of the 
Negro population, a fact which is of 
importance in considering the rdle of the 
Negro in race relations. Upper-class Ne- 
groes, whose economic security has 
depended upon the white community, 
have accepted discrimination, though 
utilizing in many cases their position to 
avoid the cruder forms of racial discrimi- 
nation. They as well as those who draw 
their support from the Negro community 
and enjoy a similar advantage do not fail 
to escape periodically from southern 
discrimination. Moreover, many upper- 
class Negroes in urban areas, where there 
is less danger of mob violence, do not fail 
to use their buying power to enforce 
respect on the part of whites. But this 
does not mean that they as well as the 
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lower class Negroes have not developed 
deferential attitudes toward whites and 
that the prestige of the whites, especially 
those of the upper-class and the relics 
of the aristocracy, is not sufficient to 
cause some at least to acquiesce in their 
inferior social status. Nothing betrays 
this more than their desire to appear 
respectable in the eyes of the whites. 
It is this class that urges the Negro, who 
agitates for equality, not to disturb the 
‘‘good"’ race relations and, if he is not 
satisfied, to leave the South. Finally, 
in appraising the rdéle of the upper-class 
Negro in race relations, the fact should 
not be overlooked that his status among 
Negroes in the bi-racial organization 
provides some satisfactions which com- 
pensate for being excluded from the 
advantages that might be enjoyed by 
participating in the larger society. 

If we turn our attention from this more 
or less sheltered group to the masses of 
Negroes, we shall see how the réle of the 
Negro in race relations is influenced on a 
broader scale by the dynamic factors in 
the southern situation. The first factor 
of importance is the urbanization of the 
Negro population. From the standpoint 
of race relations the movement of over a 
million Negroes from rural areas to hun- 
dreds of towns and cities of the South 
has tended to secularize the relations 
between the two races. The personal 
loyalties and sentimental ties between 
the races are destroyed. It means also 
that the Negro is brought into contact 
with a larger world which influences 
his conception of himself. Where urban- 
ization has been accompanied by the 
employment of the Negro in industry 
with whites, it has had even greater 
consequences for race relations. For ex- 
ample, even such impersonal factors as 
technology have in some cases tended to 
have important effects upon the associa- 
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tion of white and Negro workers. In a 
competitive industrial system, traditions 
concerning the relations of the races 
however sacred are bound to give way 
where they are opposed to economy and 
efficiency. Then, where, as in the case 
of the C.I.0., the contest between capital 
and labor depends upon the organization 
of the masses of laborers, new forms of 
co6peration between the two races be- 
come necessary. The race issue may be 
raised not by the participants but by those 
who wish to defeat such a movement. 
For example, recently in a smal] town in 
Virginia, the industrialists and business 
men attempted to make a race issue of the 
efforts of the C.I.O. to organize Negro 
and white workers. But in this instance 
the race issue failed to deter the codpera- 
tion of white and Negro workers. 

What has been called the collapse of 
cotton tenancy or the crisis in southern 
agriculture is another indication of the 
manner in which dynamic factors have 
affected the réle of the Negro in race 
relations. Aside from the influence of 
the Communists in the southern situation, 
the stirrings of southern white tenants 
and sharecroppers have brought the rural 
Negro into a new relationship with the 
whites. This is a field in which sociolo- 
gists might find important materials for 
the study of the effect of social changes 
involving secular interests upon tradi- 
tions and attitudes. The meagre available 
information has brought to light some 
interesting facts in the situation. For 
example, in some cases the Negro, who 
has had some training in his own organ- 
izations, has been able to assume certain 
duties of leadership, because the ‘‘poor 
white’’ lacked this experience. Then, 
too, certain spontaneous and new forms 
of accommodations have been effected 
where the races have been brought into 
closer association than formerly. 
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In summing up our brief discussion, it 
might be stated that since the break-up 
of the slave regime no type of social 
organization has emerged in which the 
two races have found a comparable form 
of accommodation. Although bitter ra- 
cial antagonisms have subsided since the 
period of intense race, conflict during 
Reconstruction, the struggle of the Negro 
for status which is the heart of the race 
problem continues. The bi-racial organ- 
ization represents a form of accommoda- 
tion in which the leaders in the struggle 
for status have found a way of life which 
offers some compensations for the status 
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denied them in the larger world. But 
the Negro world is not isolated from the 
larger white world and the relations of 
the masses of Negro workers to the 
economic organization are constantly cre- 
ating or re-creating the problems of race 
relations. Then, too, the secularization 
of race relations as the result of urbaniza- 
tion precludes an accommodation on the 
basis of personal loyalties and sentimental 
attachments. Thus, because of the dy- 
namic character of our civilization and 
the social and economic forces inherent 
in southern society, the Negro continues 
to be the central figure in race relations. 


ROLE OF THE POOR WHITES IN RACE CONTACTS OF THE SOUTH 


HIS paper is a brief interpretation 
of the rdle played by poor whites 
in race relations of the South. 

No effort will be made to document the 

history of this class, since it has been done 

effectively elsewhere.! Certain historic 
situations will be used as background for 
the interpretation. Attention will be 
centered upon the relatively stable period 
of slavery, the crisis of Reconstruction, 
and some of the more significant changes 
since Reconstruction as they relate to the 
rdle of poor whites in race contacts. 


1 See Mildred R. Mell, A Definitive Study of the 
Poor Whites in the South (Ph.D. Thesis, University 
of North Carolina, 1938); also her article, ‘Poor 
Whites of the South,"’ Social Forces, XVII, 153-167 
(December, 1938), which is a summary of a part of 
the thesis. For a brief analysis see A.N.J. den 
Hollander, ‘‘The Tradition of ‘Poor Whites’ "’ 
in W. T. Couch (Editor), Culsure in the South (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1934). 
Shields McIlwaine has given the history of this class 
as treated in literature in the Southern Poor-White 
(Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1939). 
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These historic situations are selected as 
representative of typical conditions of 
race contact, though no effort will be 
made to force the analysis into a rigid 
scheme. 


UNDER SLAVERY 


The cluster of prejudices and beliefs 
associated with race relations in the 
South are best understood in the context 
of the social system and the class struc- 
ture.2 While not uniform ante-bellum 


* This point of view is of course implicit in much 
of the writings on race and race contacts. For 
specific formulations see Abram L. Harris, ‘‘Eco- 
nomic Foundations of American Race Divisions,” 
Social Forces, V, 468-478 (March, 1927); Paul Lewin- 
son, Race, Class and Party: A History of Negro Suffrage 
and White Politics in the South. (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1932); Robert W. Shugg, Origins 
of Class Struggle in Louisiana (Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press, 1939); and Rupert B. Vance, “‘Racial 
Competition for the Land,"’ in Edgar T. Thompson 
(Editor) Race Relations and the Race Problem (Durham: 
Duke University Press, 1939). See also Hortense 
Powdermaker, After Freedom (New York: Viking 
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society may be described generally as a 
relatively stratified, apparently stable, 
predominantly agrarian social structure. 
Interrelated and interacting within this 
social system were a ruling elite of slave 
owners, less than a fourth of the total 
population in 1860, middle class elements, 
a relatively weak working class, poor 
whites, free Negroes, and a by no means 
homogeneous slave class.* Cotterill de- 
scribes the social order of the Old South 
as ‘‘a three-story white structure on a 
mudsill of black,’’ in which only slaves 
had a caste status,‘ while in a similar 
vein, another student refers to the southern 
region as ‘‘a land of yeomen farmers, of 
Negroes and Poor Whites... ,’" topped 
by a small but powerful aristocracy.® 





Press. 1939) Sociologists such as Park, Reuter and 
Lind have analyzed race relations in these terms, 
with emphasis, especially in the case of Park, on the 
psychological subtleties associated with contacts in 
a social order. James S. Allen, The Negro Question 
in the United States (New York: International Pub- 
lishers, 1936) may be taken as typical of the orthodox 
Marxian approach, a left deviate of the position sug- 
gested here. 

* The traditional assumption is that of the tri- 
partite society, composed of the aristocracy, the 
Negro slaves and the poor whites. For a discussion 
of this traditional classification see Francis Pendleton 
Gaines, The Plantation Tradition (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1925), p. 144. 

*R. C. Cotterill, The Old South (Glendale, Cali- 
fornia: Arthus H. Clarke, 1937), pp. 278-279. 

5W. B. Hesseltine, A History of the South (New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1936), p. 348. This  slave- 
owning class was numerically weak. Cotterill, for 
example, estimates that only one-fifth of the white 
population in 1860 owned slaves. Op. Cit., p. 265. 
Spero and Harris estimate the number to be less than 
one-fourth, The Black Worker (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1931), p. 3. Moreover, a study 
of the ownership of slaves shows a concentration in 
the hands of a relatively small class within the slave- 
owning group. For discussions of this point see, 
Hesseltine, op. cit., pp. 321-322; U. B. Phillips, 
Life and Labor in the Old South (Boston: Little Brown 
and Co., 1929), p. 339; and W. E. B. DuBois, Black 
Reconstruction in America (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1938), p. 32. 
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Racial attitudes and contacts varied in 
relation to class. Thus the reactions of 
the slaveowning class were distinctive.°® 
Their vested interests in slave labor and 
their identifications with the Negro re- 
sulted in attitudes and contacts not ex- 
perienced by the other groups. -The 
upper classes had no use for the poor 
whites, and probably even less for the 
250,000 free Negroes, who, in addition to 
having no economic function in the slave 
economy, were of the race of the slaves. 
As for the middle classes, their relation to 
the slaves was less clearly defined, since 
their composition was so varied. Some 
of them owned a few slaves and most of 
them probably believed in slavery as an 
institution. To a degree they partici- 
pated in the system and in a small way 
shared its benefits. As a result they 
probably ‘‘looked up with veneration and 
emulative pride to the aristocrats of the 
system.’’? 

The situation of the poor whites was 
different. Economically they had no 
stake in slavery, but rather suffered be- 
cause of it. Moreover, while they did 
not represent a caste, their chances for 
economic success and social advancement 
were severely restricted.* With these 
facts in mind the delimitation of this 
class will be attempted. 


6 Traditionally the middle class in the South has 
represented a tolerant reaction, possibly because of 
its non-competitive relation with the Negro. The 
middle class when faced by an alien competitor loses 
its sangfroid in race relations. Witness the business 
people of South Africa in relation to the Indian, or 
the rdéle of the middle class in Southeastern Europe 
and the Balkans in anti-Semitism. 

7 Paul Lewinson, op. cit., p. 7. 

® Southern society was somewhat plastic and 
mutable and there was a certain amount of personal 
and social mobility. The fact that slavery was an 
expanding system contributed to a certain looseness 
in southern class relations. For discussion see 
Guion G. Johnson, Ante-Bellum North Carolina: 
A Secial History (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1937), pp. 78-79, and Shugg, op. cit. 
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Roughly, there are two conceptions of 
the poor whites under slavery.® There 
is first the inclusive usage in which they 
are described as the poorer, non-slave- 
holding population. Dodd, for example, 
refers to them as ‘‘the inarticulate masses’’ 
and says that ‘The great majority of 
Southern whites belonged to these 
classes.""'° Shugg, equally inclusive, sug- 
gests that ‘For want of a better name, 
they might well be called the common 
people, including the small farmers and 
squatters of the country and the artisans 
and laborers of the city.’""' Spero and 
Harris claim that in 1860 this class was 
composed of ‘‘small farmers, artisans, 
laborers, and tradesmen, who numbered 
more than 5,250,000.’"!2 Thus described, 
the poor whites were a somewhat hetero- 
geneous group, whose réle in race contacts 
lacked consistency or uniformity. 

Mell, who has made the definitive 


study of poor whites, presents a more 
limited conception of their type and 


composition. She restricts this class to 
the economically functionless and socially 
isolated elements of the lower classes, 
people either without a place in the system 
or marginal to it.4* Den Hollander de- 
scribes them as ‘“‘the bottom rank of 
southern rural white people,’’4 while 


* The difficulty involved in delimiting this group 
is due to two facts, first is the question of inclusion 
and second is the matter of enumerating the included. 
Agreement and data are lacking. It is of interest to 
note that students of the South African poor whites 
have experienced the same difficulties. See the Re- 
port of the Carnegie Commission, The Poor White 
Problem in South Africa, Pt. 1, pp. v-viii. For dis- 
cussion of statistics on poor whites, if comments on 
numbers can be so dignified, see U. B. Phillips, 
op. cit., pp. 347-348, and Spero and Harris, op. cit., 
Pp. 3- 

1 William E. Dodd, The Cotton Kingdom (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1919), p. 31. 

1 Op. cit., pp. 20-22. 

12 The Black Worker, p. 3. 

18 Op. cit., pp. 17; 212-213; 286. 

14 Op. cit., Pp. 412. 
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Cotterill, in somewhat harsh terms, refers 
to them as the ‘‘lowest of the lowly” 
and poor white trash, who were variously 
labeled as ‘‘crackers,’’ ‘‘squatters,’’ ‘‘peo- 
ple of the barrens,’’ ‘‘rag and bob-tail,” 
and so on.'5 Buck identifies them as the 
‘slum element of the South,’’!® while 
Johnson found that in North Carolina 
they were composed of ‘‘farm tenants, 
day laborers and ne’er-do-wells.’’"!7 Vance 
suggests that the term as ‘‘developed in 
the Old South, was applied to those non- 
slaveholders who fell in the social class 
below yeoman farmers, artisans, and 
sturdy frontiersmen.’’!® Olmstead earlier, 
and modern writers such as Mell, Buck, 
and Phillips have stressed the fact that 
the poor whites produced nothing for 
exchange in the market,!® Phillips de- 
scribing them somewhat unflatteringly as 
“listless, uncouth, shambling refugees 
from the world of competition.’’®° So 
conceived the poor whites were an ¢co- 
nomically marginal, socially ostracised 
group, having some of the characteristics 
of a caste.?! 

15 Op. cit., pp. 273-277. 

16 Paul H. Buck, ‘‘The Poor Whites of the Ante- 
Bellum South,’’ American Historical Review, XXX, 
p. 46 (October, 1925). Buck's essay is a valuable 
interpretation of the réle of the poor whites in the 
social order and racial system of the Old South. 

17 Op. cit., pp. 67-68. 

18 Vance in Thompson, op. cét., p. 101. 

19 See, for example, the statement by Buck, op. 
cit., pp. 48-49. This economically functionless 
position was an important factor in the development 
of the social characteristics of the class. There was 
no material foundation for an adequate and normal 
social life and assimilation to the culture was in- 
evitably limited. Incidentally, the poor white class 
of South Africa represents essentially the same situa- 
tion with similar results in social type. 

20 U. B. Phillips, op. cét:, p. 3.46. 

21 In somewhat similar terms Mell suggests that 
they were the nonslaveholders who could “‘not attain 
to the self-respecting life of the yeomen,’’ living 4 
hand-to-mouth existence ‘in a land with an economic 
system to which they did not belong and to which 
very few gained entrance."’ Op. cit., p. 130. 
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While technically this is probably the 
most accurate usage, in this discussion the 
concept will be broadened to include the 
poorer nonslaveholding elements who did 
participate in the economic system and 
played some rdle in the social order. 
Such groups as artisans, smal] landowners, 
and the respectable poor would thus be 
included. This covers two main divisions 
of the lower classes, the ragged and de- 
moralized poor, and artisans, workers, and 
small farmers. The rdle of the first group 
in race relations was probably a minor 
one, while that of the second group was 
more important, since it was in compe- 
tition with slaves and was therefore 
sensitized to both the problems of class 
and of race. 

The origin of the poor whites is best 
explained in terms of economic institu- 
tions and social development, with in- 
cidental emphasis upon climate, disease, 
and malnutrition as selective factors. 
A somewhat extreme form of this emphasis 
is that of the abolitionist critics, who 
contended that slavery alone was responsi- 
ble for this declasse element in southern 
population. The poor whites were used 
by them as a stick with which to beat 
the institution of slavery. The slave 
power, they claimed, monopolized the 
best lands, drove the nonslaveholding 
population into the sand hills, pine 
barrens and wasted regions, and prevented 
the development of a free working class. 
The poor white class therefore was a 
pathological expression of the social 
disease of slavery.?? 


® A famous formulation of this position is that of 
J. E. Cairnes, The Slave Power (London, 1862). Es- 
sentially this was the position of Hinton R. Helper, 
Impending Crisis (New York, 1860), as well as F. L. 
Olmstead. See, for example, his Journey in the 
Sea Board Slave States (New York, 1856). 

Mell points out that there are certain explanations 
of the origin of poor whites in terms of other factors, 
such as climate, disease, particularly hookworm and 
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Mell, Vance, Shugg, and Buck have 
given a more reasoned and comprehensive 
explanation. The declasse element were 
‘stranded frontiersmen overcome by an 
inhospitable environment.’"** As the 
slave economy expanded and slaveowners 
bought more land and slaves, a growing 
nonslaveholding population was forced 
to occupy the marginal lands. Certain 
residual elements were tied to these 
unprofitable acres, and became the de- 
spised poor whites of tradition and 
history. Malaria, hookworm and mal- 
nutrition contributed to their deteriora- 
tion, while their plight resulted in the 
development of the social traits viewed 
with such contempt by their class supe- 
riors and racial subordinates. Moreover, 
in this pre-capitalistic economic order, 
the slave constituted to a large degree 
the working class. The upper classes 
were served by slaves, while yeomen 
farmers did their own work.** Mean- 
while the slave pressed hard upon the 
urban working class, restricting their 
opportunities. The result was the re- 
spectable poor, as contrasted with the 





malaria, the explanation in terms of inbreeding and 
racial degeneracy and the theory that the poor whites 
were the deteriorated descendants of the indentured 
servant class of Colonial America. For a statement 
of the health thesis see Cotterill, op. cit., pp. 427-428. 
The racial origin thesis is described and evaluated by 
den Hollander, op. cit., pp. 426-427. Mell claims 
that the indentured servant ancestry explanation is 
the most widely accepted. Even the Beards have 
suggested that the poor whites, described by them as 
‘hanging on the lower ranges of the yeomen,” 
were largely descended from the indentured servants. 
The Rise of American Civilization (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1933), p. 260. 

For discussion of the evolution of the concept 
Poor White, see den Hollander, op. cit., McIlwaine, 
op. cit., Mell, op. cit., pp. 65; 94; 97-98, and R. B. 
Vance, Human Geography of the South (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1935), pp. 463- 
464. 

8 Vance in E. T. Thompson, op. cét., p. 102. 
* Ibid., p. 101. 
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‘“‘mean’’ whites, who maintained a pre- 
carious foothold in a social system 
essentially hostile to them.” 

These two groups of poor whites played 
somewhat different rdles in race contacts. 
The outcaste element was relatively less 
significant as a factor in race relations. 
Outside, or at best on the periphery of 
the system, they had little effect upon it. 
In status they were not far removed from 
the slaves.2° The slave was at least 
provided a minimum subsistence, while 
this element of poor whites could not be 
sure of that. Naturally they were viewed 
with contempt by the slaves, while the 
white oligarchy resented their unprofitable 
presence.27 Between them and Negroes 
there were some intimacies, social and 
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The fiercest animosities developed, how- 
ever, not among the /umpen proletariat 
but among those who had some vested 
interest in the social system. Prejudices 
were possibly less intense among the 
small farmers than among the semiskilled 
and skilled working class of the urban 
areas.2® These groups had to face the 
competition of the slaves, who were 
called by Nordhoff the labor arms of the 
slaveowners.?® The latter supplied em- 
ployers with mechanics, blacksmiths, 
masons, carpenters and other craftsmen.” 
Aside from their strong competitive posi- 
tion, the masters of slaves had social 
prestige and political power which they 
used to advantage as dealers in labor. 
Thus they successfully resisted legislative 
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efforts to restrict the competition of cond 
slave with free labor.*!_ The white work- The 
ing class could expect no protection froma prob 


sexual. However, resentment and hos- 
tility were probably their characteristic 
reactions to the Negro. The slave sym- 
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bolized their degradation and served as 
an object for the expression of their 
animus. Impotent in the presence of the 
upper classes, racial resentment was a 
permissive and possibly inevitable re- 
sponse. 


*6 Cairnes and some of the earlier writers con- 
stantly refer co the declasse elements as the ‘‘mean’’ 
whites. Sometimes a distinction was drawn be- 
tween them and the respectable poor, that is, those 
with some economic réle and social status. 

26 For a somewhat detailed discussion of this 
point see A. O. Craven, ‘“The Poor Whites and the 
Negroes in the Ante-Bellum South,’’ Journal of 
Negro History, XV (January, 1930). Note es- 
pecially pp. 19-22. 

*7 Olmstead claims that the planters regarded the 
presence of the poor whites in their areas as ‘‘dis- 
agreeable and unprofitable."’ Helper, hardly an 
unbiased observer, says that the Lords of Lash—his 
name for the slave-owners—as a general rule regarded 
poor whites ‘‘with less esteem and attention than 
Negrocs."" Op. cit., pp. 42-43. Olmstead reference 
may be found in op. cit.,p.515. Generally, according 
to Hesseltine, their neighbors despised the poor 
whites, labeling them as “‘red necks,"’ ‘clay eaters’ — 
some of them did eat clay—‘‘hill billies,’’ and 
‘wool hats."" Op. cit., pp. 324-325. 


government dominated by slave interests. imm 


While the slaveowner and ultimately the 
slave system were responsible for the re- 
stricted opportunities of the white work- 
ing class, the working man reacted against 
the Negro. As suggested by Nordhoff, 
it was possibly too much to expect that 
the white worker would respond analyti- 
cally in terms of his class interests. 
The owners of slaves were powerful and 
they were white, while the slave was the 


28 The small farmer was often anxious to own 
slaves though he was at the mercy of the expanding 
plantation of the slaveowner. 

2° Charles N. Nordhoff, How Slavery Injures the 
Free Working Man (New York, 1865), p. 13. 

3° Nordhoff, op. cit. Shugg estimates that in 
Louisiana slave mechanics and carpenters could be 
hired at one-fourth the wage of white workers. 
Op. cét., pp. 88-89. 

31 Spero and Harris, op. cit., pp. 7-8; 10-11. 

® Nordhoff claimed that the free working mao 
of the slave states hated the slaves. Op. cit., pp. 
12-13. According to Shugg, ‘‘white mechanics 
bitterly opposed slave artisans who took bread out 
of their mouths and stung their pride by doing the 
skilled work of a freeman."’ Op. cit., p. 119. 
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apparent competitor, he was weak and he 
belonged to an alien and subordinate race. 
A racial reaction was the inevitable result. 

Occasionally whites were subordinate 
to the slave. For instance, labor danger- 
ous to life and limb was often done by 
white workers, especially the Irish im- 
migrants.** Levee building and heavy 
roustabout work, for example, were too 
unhealthy and dangerous to be done by 
the valuable slave. A dead Irishman 
merely added to the Kingdom of Heaven, 
while the loss of a slave subtracted from 
the capital investment.*4 At times the 
Negro skilled worker was served by the 
white worker in a manual capacity, as 
in the case of the Irish laborer carrying 
mortar for the Negro mason.** Such 
conditions intensified white resentments. 
The existence of ‘‘protected’’ slave labor 
probably accounts for the failure of the 
immigrant to come south.*® There was 
little place, except in a marginal and 
subordinate capacity, for such intrusive 
elements as free Negroes and immigrants. 
In the meantime the native white working 
class faced stiff competition from the 
Negro, forced as he was to. serve the 
economic and social ends of the elite. 
The racial prejudices of this class of poor 
whites derived from these historic con- 
ditions. 


% Shugg, op. cit., pp. 89-90. 

* Te is not of course claimed that because of their 
value slaves were therefore invariably treated with 
tender solicitude. 

% Usually such work was done by immigrant la- 
bor. Olmstead claims, for example, that in New 
Orleans the white slave bosses could get no native 
whites to work with their slave workmen. Op. 
cit., pp. 588-589. 

** For discussions of this point see Cotterill, op. 
cit., p. 201 and Craven, The Repressible Conflict (Louis- 
iana State University Press, 1939), p- 24. It may be 
pointed out that in South and East Africa there is 
little place for the unskilled immigrant worker, 
primarily because an indigenous working class 
monopolizes such tasks. 
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If both sections of the poor whites were 
victimized by slavery why did they sup- 
port the social order of which it was an 
integral part? Probably one factor was 
the fear of the increased competition in 
case of freedom for the slave. Shugg 
suggests that the prospective degradation 
incident to this competition was extremely 
abhorrent to the poor whites.*” Aware 
of this sentiment, DeBow made clever use 
of it in his appeal to the nonslaveholding 
population for the support of the slave 
economy.** In turn, fear of increased 
competition was an expression of caste 
sentiment. Although hostile to the aris- 
tocracy, the poorer whites were never- 
theless identified with the white caste. 
The divisive tendencies inherent in the 
class structure were not powerful enough 
to break white solidarity, while the 
presence of the Negro as an actual or po- 
tential manace reinforced the loyalty of 
the poor white to the system. Perhaps 
he did agree with the sentiment expressed 
by DeBow that unlike his brother in the 
North he could ‘‘look down upon those 
who are beneath him, at an infinite 
remove.’’?® 

It would seem, therefore, that the poor 
whites were assimilated to the concepts 
and values of the system. The declasse 
elements were for Negro subordination, 
while the working class elements, having 
some experience of Negro competition, 
and at the same time being race conscious, 
accepted the tenets of their class superiors. 
Their acceptance of the traditional order 


37 Op. cit., p. 8. 

33D. B. DeBow, The Interest in Slavery of the 
Southern Non-Slavebolders, (Charleston, 1860). Flem- 
ing claims that the poor whites supported secession 
not because they liked slavery but because they feared 
the competition of the slaves in case of freedom for 
them. Walter F. Fleming, Civil War and Recon 
struction in Alabama (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1905), pp. 654-655. 
39 Op. cit., P. 9. 
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was less a matter of conscious and rational 
reflection than the result of habituation in 
a social order for which there was no 
alternative.*° 

The collective obedience of the poor 
whites, however, was not merely a matter 
of assimilation. The upper classes, 
through their leaders and spokesmen, 
exploited the fears and prejudices of the 
poor whites in the interest of their own 
dominance. The democratic creed was 
used as a weapon. The lower classes 
were reminded of their racial superiority 
but any application of the creed of equality 
to class relations was resisted.*! Race 
was substituted for class as the important 
division in ante-bellum society. Thus 
the poor whites, caught between the 
domination of the upper classes and their 
fear of the slaves, were a helpless lot in 
the stratified social structure of the Old 
South. Caste conscious, they could not 
and did not act in their own interests 
as a Class. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION CRISIS 


Reconstruction was apparently a revo- 
lutionary period.*? The formal structure 
of the old order collapsed, class relations 
were at least ostensibly altered, and the 
slave was freed. While not destroyed, 
traditional sentiments and sanctions giv- 
ing cohesion to the ancient regime were 
profoundly disturbed. During this social 


4° In so far as they functioned economically and 
socially the poor whites lived under the influence of 
this traditonal system. Ina real sense their habitua- 
tion was natural and inevitable. There was little 
in their situation or background that would stimulate 
a revolutionary outlook. 

“For discussions of this point see Spero and 
Harris, op. cit., pp. 3-4; Mell, op. cét., p. 154; Craven, 
The Repressible Conflict, p. 25; and Buck, op. cit., 
PP- 51-525 54- 

“ For a Marxian analysis of this period see James 
S. Allen, Reconstruction, The Battle for Democracy 
(New York: International Publishers, 1937). 
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crisis, viewed with horror ever since by 
orthodox Southerners, the traditional 
racial accommodations were challenged, 
while defensive prejudices and beliefs 
emerged with sharp and violent decisive- 
ness. As Guy B. Johnson has expressed 
it, ‘Reconstruction was in a sense a pro- 
longed race riot.’’** 

What of the réle of poor whites in the 
race contacts of this critical period? 
Theoretically the destruction of slavery 
broke the labor market monopoly of the 
ex-slaveholders. Institutional barriers to 
white competition were presumably de- 
stroyed, since the Negro had lost his 
upper class sponsor. This, according to 
Mell, paved the way for the incorporation 
of the ragged and demoralized element of 
the poor whites in the system, at the same 
time enlarging the opportunities for the 
white working class. Actually of course, 
the caste conceptions of the poor whites, 
the retention of power by the old ruling 
class, and the demoralized character of 
economic and social life inhibited this 
tendency. 

For a relatively short period and to a 
degree, the lower class whites and the ex- 
slaves codperated in a struggle for status 
and power. There were instances of labor 
solidarity across race lines. In time, 
however, ventures in class collaboration 
failed, and the poorer whites codperated 
with their ‘‘class enemies’’ to reinforce 
the canons and controls of racial caste.“ 
They supported the Ku Klux Klan in its 
struggle for white supremacy,* they 
acquiesced in Negro disfranchisement, and 


In E. T. Thompson, op. cét., p. 138. 

“4 In so far as the Reconstruction period was revo- 
lutionary this marked its conclusion, what Alles 
terms the counter-revolutionary phase. 

45 Simkins and Woody, South Carolina During th 
Reconstruction (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1932), p. 462. These authors suggest 
that at least in South Carolina the Klan was composed 
for the most part of ‘‘low-type’’ men. Ibid., p. 460. 
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generally they favored the subordination 
of the Negro. The revolutionary flame 
flickered and died, and the upper classes 
saved themselves with the aid of their 
racial compatriots below them. 

Negro-white collaboration failed for 
various reasons. Slavery destroyed, com- 
petition was increased between poor 
whites and Negroes. Land and jobs were 
presumably available, for which the 
economically dispossessed fought. Having 
borne much of the burden of the war, and 
faced with destitution, it was perhaps too 
much to expect from the poor whites a 
rational outlook on issues of race. At 
any rate they resisted the Negro when he 
“threatened their future work and in- 
come.’’46 

Economic rivalry, however, was only 
one factor in poor white hostility to the 
Negro. The caste factor, with which 
economic rivalry was identified, was 
likewise important. Negroes and whites 
were members of the oppressed proletariat, 
but race consciousness created a gulf 
between them. Hatred for the Negro 
erupted in lynchings, violence, and the 
Ku Klux Klan. Men like Hinton R. 
Helper, who defended the nonslaveholding 
class before the Civil War, resisted with 
anger and verbal violence the changed 
status of the Negro during Reconstruc- 
tion.47 In the crisis they discovered 
that their race was more important than 
their class. The white man’s conception 
of his r6le, while possibly a delusion and 
a snare, is one of those ‘‘solid facts of the 
imagination’’ which has to be considered 
in the interpretation of race contacts. 


‘6 DuBois, op. cét., p. 673. 

‘T See his anti-Negro volumes, Nojoque (New York, 
1867) and The Negroes in Negroland (New York, 1868). 
Probably a no more scurrilous description of the 
Negro is extant than found in his introduction of this 
last book. It really is a compilation of libels on the 
Negro. Both volumes reveal his bitter reaction to 
the Reconstruction Negro, a man violating caste. 
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Economically a burden, it nevertheless 
bulwarked the poor whites in their 
assumption of superiority. The result, 
however, was a division of the working 
class in two apparently irreconcilable 
patts. 

This fact made easy and effective the use 
of racial ideologies in the struggle for 
power. Under slavery ‘‘Race or caste, 
not class, was the only recognized fissure 
in society.’"*® This deflected class ani- 
mosities and inhibited consciousness of 
class interests. Reconstruction disturbed 
but did not destroy this type of control. 
Then and since appeals to race have re- 
inforced the dominance of the southern 
oligarchy, and the short life of Negro- 
white codperation after the Civil War was 
due in part to the effective use made of 
racial bogeys by those anxious to restore 
traditional class arrangements.‘® Ad- 
mittedly this type of ideological seduction 
of the white masses was not difficult, and 
its use therefore was to be expected. 

Instances in which race was used to 
subvert class collaboration between Ne- 
groes and whites are numerous in the 
annals of Reconstruction and later south- 
ern history. For example, it was used to 
break the New Orleans longshoremen 
strike in 1873, a race riot resulting.®° 
The issue of race was effectively used to 


48 As suggested by Guy B. Johnson, ‘‘Race rela- 
tions in the South, during slavery and freedom, have 
been largely caste relations."” Op. cit., p. 125. 
The quoted statement is from Shugg, op. cit., p. 30. 

49The more orthodox interpretation is that the 
poor whites took the initiative and did not need to 
be incited. Probably without stimulation their 
behavior would have been essentially the same. 
Actually, however, their racial hatreds were utilized 
to the ends suggested. For comments on this point 
see the references previously cited such as Shugg, 
DuBois and Allen. For an interesting, though some- 
what superficial analysis, see Alan A. Michie and 
Frank Ryhlick, Dixie Demagogues (New York: 
Vanguard Press, 1939). 

5° Shugg, op. cit., pp. 301-302. 
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construction policies. Later it was found 
effective in breaking up the codperation 
between Negroes and whites in the Re- 
adjuster movement of Virginia," while 
during the agricultural crisis of the 
eighties and nineties racial fears were 
exploited by the leadership of the con- 
servative Democratic Party to break the 
back of the populist revolt. Tom Watson, 
for example, in his earlier days preached 
the identity of class interests between 
Negroes and whites, but ultimately de- 
serted this position and. became a preacher 
of the racial word. Persistently at- 
tacked by the racial demagogues from the 
right, he in time came to terms with race 
orthodoxy. Watson's behavior sym- 
bolized the difficulty of a rational ap- 
proach to the problems of economics and 
class in a social order divided by race.® 
Repeatedly southern messiahs have arisen 
to deliver the common people. Capital- 
izing on racial hatreds and popular unrest, 
they have achieved power and later 
capitulated to the vested interests. In 
this fashion folk unrest is for the time 
being canalized, Negroes are subordinated, 
the status quo is preserved and the top 
log remains there. What at first appears 
to be a victory of race over class turns out 
to be the triumph of a class through the 
use of race. Long before Hitler and 
Pavlov the southern elite discovered the 
uses of the ambiguous stimulus. Using 
race they have saved their class. 


SINCE RECONSTRUCTION 


The end of Reconstruction represented 
more than the reconquest of power by the 
ruling classes of the South. It likewise 
marked a decline in the chaos and conflict 


5! Southern Demagogues, Pp. 174-175. 

8 See C. Vann Woodward, Tom Watson, An 
Agrarian Rebel (New York: Macmillan, 1939), for 
a keen interpretation of this point. 
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wean white support from Radical Re- 












subordination. 

As stated by Woody and Simkins, ‘‘The 
whites followed their victories in politics 
by legislation which secured their position 
as a superior caste.’ Political dis- 
franchisement, segregation in the schools 
and public places, statutory prohibitions 
of intermarriage, the restriction in folk. 
ways and mores of race contacts, and the 
rise of supporting doctrines, all indicated 
the apparent supremacy of the whites. 

In this development the poor whites 
played an important rdle. Their prej- 
udices reinforced the subordination of the 
Negro, while they supported the pro- 
scriptive practices of caste. In a sense 
they policed the Negro, aiding the upper 
classes to ‘‘keep the Negro in his place.” 
Lynching, for example, while an aspect 
of the southern system of racial domi- 
nance, has been largely executed by the 
poorer whites.** Again, while not re- 
sponsible for southern demagoguery, they 
have supported these would-be saviours 
and preachers of the racial creed. 

Such reactions reflect the competition 
for land, jobs, and status between poor 
whites and Negroes. With the collapse 
of slavery the economically disfranchised 
whites began competing for the occupancy 
of the land.5® They resisted Negro oc- 
cupancy, while both poor whites and 
landowners have opposed Negro owner- 
ship of land. In the process the land- 





53 Op. cit., p. $52. 

“There is a rich descriptive literature on this 
development. See, for example, Baker, Following 
The Color Line (New York, 1908). 

5 See Arthur F. Raper, The Tragedy of Lynching 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1933), Pp. 10-12 and 27-29 for a statement on the dis- 
tribution, composition and leadership of the lynch- 
ing mob. 

56 See discussion by Vance in E. T. Thompson, 
op. cit., of this point. 


in race relations and the beginnings of 
stabilization in terms of the tenets of 
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owning classes have played off one racial 
group against the other, thus contributing 
to the embitterment of race contacts.5’ 
While neither group has found it easy to 
climb the agricultural ladder, circum- 
stances have favored the whites. 
Although racial competition for the 
land was probably greater than for jobs 
in industry, the latter has been a factor 
in race contacts. Historically, the rise of 
industry gave the poor whites a chance to 
become a part of the economic order. 
They successfully resisted the Negro in 
the textile industry,5* while caste con- 
ceptions have favored them in industry 
at large.5® Traditionally, the Negro’s 
position has been stronger in the trades 
and crafts, though here, too, he has been 
hard pressed by the advancing whites, 
who have the advantage both of better 
training opportunities and a superior 
status. The result, therefore, of the 
agricultural and industrial revolution in 
the South was to improve the status of 
both elements of the traditional poor 
white class. This improvement, how- 
ever, possibly increased the conflicts 
within the racially split working class. 
A new poor white class seems to be 
emerging in the South, composed of 
precariously placed agricultural laborers, 
sharecroppers, tenant farmers, and those 


57 See discussion by Doob, ‘Poor Whites’’ in 
John Dollard, Class and Caste in a Southern Town 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1937), pp. 
459-466. 

58 Simkins and Woody, op. cit., p. 326. In 1915 
the South Carolina Legislature passed a law limiting 
Negroes to certain operations in textile mills, a 
kind of legal color bar. The history of the exclusion 
of the Negro from the textile mills of the South would 
be of value for the student of poor white-Negro 
relations. 

* For a discussion of this point with particular 
teference to the tobacco industry see Charles S. 
Johnson, ‘‘The conflict of caste and Class, in an 
American Industry,’’ American Journal of Sociology, 
XLII (1936), 55-65. 
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more or less chronically unemployed and 
on relief in urban areas.*° Recent eco- 
nomic changes and the depression of the 
past ten years account for this situation. 
It should be emphasized that the Negro 
is a victim of the same condition and is 
largely represented by an analogous class 
of the economically disinherited. 

An increase in racial animosities and 
tensions within the working class might 
logically be inferred as a result of the 
situation indicated. Events do give some 
support to this sociological expectation. 
Thus there has been an increased pressure 
among whites for jobs of the manual, 
unskilled and semiskilled variety formerly 
regarded as ‘Negro jobs;"’ and some 
organizations have emerged, ostensibly 
representing the poorer elements of whites, 
demanding that Negroes be displaced.*! 
How widespread such reactions and move- 
ments are is not known. In fact there 
is evidence that the economic crisis 


6° This is somewhat difficult to document. A 
mass of data do, either directly or indirectly, give 
point to the idea. See, for example, W. T. Couch 
(Editor), These Are Our Lives (Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1939); Farm Tenancy, Report 
of the President's Advisory Committee on Farm 
Tenancy (Washington: Government Printers, 1937); 
Carter Goodrich, (Editor) Migration and Economic 
Opportunity (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1936), pp. 124-163; P. G. Beck and M. C. 
Forster, Six Problem Areas (W. P. A., Washington, 
1935); Johnson, Alexander, and Embree, The Collapse 
of Cotton Tenancy (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1935); T. J. Woofter, Landlord and 
Tenant on the Cotton Plantation (W.P. A., Washington, 
1936); Zimmerman and Whetten, Rural Families on 
Relief (Washington: Government Printers, 1938). 

6 For example, in Georgia during the carly thirties 
the American Fascisti attempted to organize with this 
purpose in mind. The Blue Shirts of Florida repre- 
resented the same objective. 

* A serious study needs to be made of the situa- 
tion indicated. The dearth of available material is 
suggested by Donald Young's failure to discover in 
his survey on Minority Peoples in the Depression (New 
York, 1937), any more than fragmentary items on 
this problem. 
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has affected. some codperation between 
Negro and white workers. For example, 
the origin and growth of the Southern 
Tenant Farmer's Union points in this 
direction. In industry as well there 
has been a measure of economic collabora- 
tion between whites and Negroes of the 
working world, notably in the Birming- 
ham area, where they have organized in 
the same unions.®* Admittedly, such 
activities are limited in extent and are 
difficult to sustain. Following tradi- 
tional practices, landlords and employers 


8 For details see Cayton and Mitchell, Black 
Workers and the Unions (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1939), pp. 432-468. 
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have attempted to destroy the unions by 
appeals to race, thus far without success." 
It would appear that rational economic 
considerations are occasionally powerful 
enough to unify the races along lines of 
class, even in the South. Nevertheless, 
the semi-feudist nature of Negro-white 
contacts weakens or inhibits any tendency 
in the direction of class solidarity. And, 
if one may judge the future from the 
events and processes of the past, destitu- 
tion and crisis bid fair, at least in the 
immediate future, to sharpen, rather than 
lessen, the racial struggle within the 
southern working class. 


“ Op. cit., pp. 358-359- 


ROLE OF THE INDIAN IN THE RACE RELATIONS COMPLEX 
OF THE SOUTH 
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HE réle of the Indian in the com- 

plex of race relations in the South 

is one which thus far has appeared 
to have escaped any systematic investiga- 
tion. At the conclusion of this paper 
that condition will no doubt still exist. 
But we may have succeeded in offering 
some lines of investigation worth ex- 
ploring or some suggestive interpretations 
worth critically examining. 

Surely the neglect which the Indian has 
suffered in this connection is not un- 
reasonable in face of the overshadowing 
importance of the rdles of the larger 
racial groups. It is also- true that the 
Indian's rdles being principally historical, 
the sociologist in his happy search for 
a definitive cross-sectional study would 
ignore him. And finally the Amerindian 
in his various guises appears reluctant to 
be systematically defined, and his inter- 
preter is left in an exceedingly equivocal 


position. However, faithful to the 
dogma that nothing is irrelevant, we shall 
attempt to tread with more bravado than 
assurance, down some historical and con- 
temporary pathways. When the going 
gets too rough, we shall valiantly point 
out where the difficult ways disappear in 
the underbrush—for the benefit of other 
investigators. 

The earliest modes of White-Indian con- 
tact took the form of trade and war, and 
an essential part of both was slavery. 
Many writers assume that the tribes of 
the South aboriginally practiced slavery, 
and that therefore the introduction of 
Western slave practices fitted readily into 
the native habit. Lauber is a particularly 
notorious offender in this respect. It is 
true that the Indians did have a number of 
practices upon which the institution of 
slavery leaned heavily in the beginning, 
but there was nothing comparable with, 











let us say, the aboriginal African slave 
complex. 

The guises which these practices took 
were several. For one thing, the warring 
tribes frequently seized captives, who may 
have been killed outright, but who, more 
often, were put to work. Gradually, as 
they became assimilated to the new tribe 
and as they became better adapted to life 
in the new community, they assumed a 
fuller rdle. Sometimes this was punc- 
tuated by formal adoption, and sometimes 
the adoption was simply de facto. There 
was also the common practice of adopting 
members of another tribe to fill the gap 
left in a clan or family by the loss of a 
son. Sometimes the Indians who were 
inveterate gamblers would barter their 
freedom. But it seems safe to assume that 
there is nothing in the Southeast com- 
parable to the caste pattern of the North- 
west coast in which slavery was a funda- 
mental factor. When Lauber says “' 
the finding of the same custom (slavery) 
among the Indians themselves made (the 
European) carrying on of the practice 
quite natural,’’! we can only ascribe this 
statement to an ethnological naivete on 
his part. Similarly, when he says, “ 
enslavement of the Whites by the Indians 
was not uncommon,’’? he is again con- 
fusing the captive-adoption practices with 
true slavery. 

The important point is that the labor 
shortage, both military and agricultural, 
was sufficiently severe that the potential 
source of raw material could not be ig- 
nored, and that the practice of Indian 
slavery arose, not out of the aboriginal 
matrix, but out of the colonial situation. 
With this point of view Nieboer and 


1A. W. Lauber, Indias Slavery in Colonial Times, 
Columbia University, 1913, Studies in History, 
Economics and Public Law, LIV, No. 3, p. 46. 

? Loc. cit. 
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Swanton® agree. No doubt one of the 
reasons why the southern Indians made 
inferior slaves was the absence of slave 
traits in their cultural background rather 
than the genetic basis which is so often 
adduced. It is interesting to note that 
where comparative prices are available, 
the Indians were generally quoted at a 
lower rate than the Africans. 

In the frontier situation one of the most 
significant factors contributing to the 
destruction of Indian resistance to white 
intrusion and to the destruction of inter- 
tribal balance was the practice of pur- 
chasing the captives of their native 
allies. The enslavement, which at first 
was an accompaniment to warfare, shortly 
became a motive in itself and a cause of 
prolonging the Indian wars. In Carolina 
particularly, Indian slaves were rather 
numerous. In the French colonies dur- 
ing the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury Negro slaves were outnumbered by 
the Indian slaves. 

Shortly, as the more profitable African 
trade came to dominate the scene, the 
Indian as such is mentioned less fre- 
quently. There appears to have been 
a tendency to equate the Indian slave and 
the mulatto, and this was not difficult to 
do, for race mixture had gone on apace. 
In the caste system which was developing 
the Indian tended to be polarized cate- 
gorically with the Negro. The few 
efforts to encourage white-Indian crossing, 
for instance by Fontain and Byrd in 
Virginia, were atypical and abortive. 

Meanwhile the Indian remained im- 
portant both as foe and ally. The con- 
stant necessity of dealing politically with 
the more powerful tribes and the practice 


3H. J. Nieboer, Slavery as an Industrial System 
(The Hague, 1910). J. R. Swanton, ‘‘Social Organ- 
ization . . . of the Creek Confederacy,’’ Forty Second 
Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Washington, 1928, p. 79. 
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of holding Indian allies as ineligible for 
slavery had the effect of retarding the 
convergence of Indian-Negro status. This 
was further complicated by the wide 
adoption of slavery by the powerful 
southern tribes. 

And in turn, the growth of Indian 
slaveholding resulted in throwing the 
Choctaw, Cherokee, Catawbaw, etc., into 
the southern side of the scales during the 
War Between the States.‘ It is obvious 
that the South was interested in Indian 
land and that Indian rights were not 
significant. The enlistment of the In- 
dians as a people “‘possessing southern 
institutions’’ was a temporary departure 
from the attempt to dispossess the Indian 
of his land. For the while the South 
was interested in holding the territory for 
slavery and then for the Confederacy. 
There were a number of factors reénforcing 
this attempt. The bulk of the reservation 
Indians were south of the Missouri line, 
most of the territory officers were of 
southern origin, and the tribal funds were 
largely in southern stocks and bonds. 
On the other hand, the United States 
Government, recognizing though it did 
the strategic importance of the Indian 
territory, operated on the somewhat 
questionable hypothesis that the slave- 
holding tribes were not interested in 
slavery. This discussion is not precisely 
pertinent beyond illustrating the separa- 
tion of the main Indian population from 
the mulatto-slave status of those who 
remained behind. We should note in 
passing that a valuable piece of research 
remains to be done by the investigator 
who will examine the growth of the half- 
breed planter class in Indian territory. 
The subject has some trenchant possi- 
bilities for comparative purposes. 


“For an extended treatment of this interesting 
phase see the excellent work by A. H. Abel, Slave 
Holding Indians, (A. H. Clark Co. Cleveland, 1915- 
1925), 3 Vols. 








There are a number of Indian influences 
in the southern situation too ephemeral 
to be more than inferred, but let us 
bemuse ourselves with the notion to the 
extent of one paragraph. The Indian's 
adjustment to the soil, the tenure which 
Morgan called precarious,’ meant that 
his displacement by the intensive white 
land use would go on at a high rate. 
There is also the fact that the whites and 
Indians defined land differently. The 
white acquired land as property, the 
Indian sold only its use. The aboriginal 
agriculture fell into desuetude as the 
whites stimulated the Indians to go into 
the hunting, barter, kidnapping, war 
businesses on a large scale. Often interior 
tribes were dislocated from their normal 
land adjustment before actual white 
contact had reached any dimension. It 
was only later, after the trade period had 
largely passed, that the land was redis- 
covered by the Indian. If the Indian’s 
grip on the soil had been stronger, if his 
agricultural (and military) technology 
had been powerful enough to retard the 
free movement of the white frontier, the 
situation of open resources which led to 
Negro slavery might never have existed. 
The point is that what the Indian was not, 
proved to be quite as important as what 
he was. 

On the other hand we can not agree 
with E. V. Stonequist in his statement: 
‘The fact that the native Indian popula- 
tion was sparse and primitive in its cul- 
ture signified that no effective resistance 
could be made to the invading European: 
he was under little compunction to con- 
ciliate the Indian or to treat him as an 
equal.’’"® As we have noted above the 
European did treat the Indian frequently 


5 Lewis H. Morgan, League of the Iroquois, II, 108. 
SE. V. Stonequist, ‘Race Mixture and the Mv- 
latto’’ in E. T. Thompson's Race Relations and th 
Race Problem, (Durham: Duke University Press, 


1939), P- 247. 
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with concern and respect if not with com- 
punction. His war technology, for all 
its primitiveness, was potent enough in 
colonial days to challenge the sparse 
European populations and to make the 
Indian a significant factor both as ally 
and foe. 

We have been prone to underestimate 
the genetic contribution of the Indian to 
the American Negro population. This 
crossing took place both in the plantations 
of the South, where Negroes and Indians 
worked side by side in the fields, and in 
the West Indies whence came many of 
those who later formed part of the Ameri- 
can Negro community. In his collection 
of genealogies Herskovits indicates that 
Indian blood is reported in more than 
27 percent of the 1551 cases.’ In After 
Freedom Powdermaker says, ‘‘It would 
appear that the Negroes mixed very freely 
with the Indians....QOur scanty in- 
formation indicates that in general the 
Indian who took a Negro wife or mistress 
was poor and comparatively low in social 
status. [One wonders if this status is 
acquired before or after the fact.] There 
is little doubt that a large proportion of 
Negroes in the county have Indian and 
White blood.’’® 

No anthropometric studies are available 
offering a very precise indication of the 
amount of Amerindian blood to be found 
in the Amernegro. The admixture was 
very early and the traits which would 
be used to differentiate Indian from 
Negro are principally those employed to 
differentiate Negro from White. Add 
to that the fact that the crosses are gen- 
erally trihybrid and we are confronted 
with an excessively difficult technical 
problem. 

In noting the biological factor, it is 


™M. J. Herskovits, The American Negro—A Study 
in Racial Crossing, (New York: Knopf, 1928, p. 9. 

*H. Powdermaker, After Freedom (New York: 
Viking Press, 1939), p. 6. 
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also necessary to point out the consider- 
able amount of Negro blood to be found 
among the Indians, especially those in 
Indian territory. This contribution was 
made in a variety of ways. We have 
indicated above that Indian and Negro 
slaves mixed freely. Many runaway 
slaves éscaped and cast their lot with the 
border tribes. Others were captured in 
raids made on the colonies by warring 
Indians. For instance, we read ‘that the 
Yamassees penetrated Carolina ‘‘killing 
white men and carrying off Negroes.’’® 
The distinction may be significant. One 
notes that Indian slaves and freemen were 
involved in slave revolts in which num- 
bers of Negroes escaped. It was this sort 
of escapade, by the way, which led to the 
practice of trans-shipping Indians to 
distant colonies. Finally there is the last 
increment among the slaveholding In- 
dians who amalgamated with their slaves 
as much as did the whites with theirs, 
but who never elaborated as high or rigid 
a set of barriers against the hybrid 
offspring. 

Another interesting consequence of 
crossing, the nominally Indian racial 
islands, will be mentioned shortly, but 
let us turn to the non-biological aspects 
of crossing. 

Herskovits notes that ‘’. . . to a Negro, 
knowledge of Indian ancestry is a matter 
of pride.""!° This observation has been 
borne out by some interviews made by 
this writer, and the provocative sugges- 
tion offers itself that the knowledge of 
Indian ancestry affords some symbolic 
escape from the harsh rigidity of American 
caste boundaries. 

Indeed, the possibility of ‘‘passing’’ 
as an Indian has not gone unexplored, and 
the writer has interviewed a mulatto who 


9 Edward McCrady, The History of South Carolina 
Under the Royal Government, (New York: Macmillan, 


1899), P- 77- 
10 Herskovits, op. cit., p. 3- 
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lived for some months on an Indian reser- 
vation in Oklahoma as an accepted mem- 
ber of the Indian race. The extent of 
such ‘‘passing’’ is difficult to estimate, of 
course. Indians present a degree of va- 
riety among the several types. If, as we 
have suggested, the Negro admixture 
among some Indian tribes is at least as 
considerable as the Indian admixture 
in the American Negro, the problem 
of ‘‘passing’’ should often afford little 
difficulty from the biological standpoint. 
From the point of view of the social 
psychologist, interesting possibilities pre- 
sent themselves. Is this form of *‘passing”’ 
simply a variation on the general theme, 
or are the mechanisms essentially differ- 
ent? It would be well to explore the 
matter. 

The racial islands, those artefacts which 
have warmed the very annals of the sociol- 
ogist’s heart, present another and in- 
triguing problem. The communities, 
each with its distinctive name and origin 
myth, frequently have little more Indian 
blood than the Negro neighbors from 
whom they set themselves off so sharply. 
Some groups seek certain material as well 
as status gains in attempting to exploit 
the rather recent disposition of the Gov- 
ernment to salve its guilt feelings. Others 
actually are disadvantaged and deprive 
themselves of the services of the sur- 
rounding community for the privilege 
of preserving their prestige. As Frazier 
points out,!! some are in the process of 
trickling into the white population; 
others are merging with their Negro 
neighbors. In any case, it is a difficult 
day for such once isolant groups who 
would preserve their identity, but we 
cannot expect the racial islands shortly 
to disappear. Guy B. Johnson’s recent 


ME. F. Frazier, The Negro Family in the United 
States (University of Chicago Press, 1939), pp. 


215-245. 








study of the Croatan!* acutely summarizes 
the survival of an atypically large group. 
Especially provocative is his suggestion 
of intra-group cleavages on the basis of 
shade. 

An example of the curious by-products 
arising from such isolation is to be found 
in the North Carolina intermarriage law. 
By statute, all marriages between a white 
person and a person of Negro or Indian 
descent to the third generation, inclusive, 
or between a Cherokee (N.B.) Indian of 
Robeson County (i.e. Croatan) and a 
person of Negro descent to the third 
generation, inclusive, are void. 

As compromise formations in a caste 
system, the islands bear analogically a 
resemblance to the phenomenon of ‘“‘pass- 
ing’’—which is not to suggest that either 
the community or the individual is not 
convinced of the validity of its ethnic 
position. 

It is not possible to state succinctly the 
various and equivocal positions of the 
Indian.'* In Arizona, South Carolina, 
and Virginia he may not marry whites; 
in Louisiana he may not marry ‘‘persons of 
color,’’ i.e., Negroes; in Oregon he may 
marry whites if he has less than half 
Indian blood, in which case he is twice as 
privileged as Negroes, Chinese, and Kan- 
akas, who must have less than one-quarter 
of the non-white strains. In seven other 
States there are laws against the marriage 
of whites and Mongolians awaiting only 
the aberrant anthropology of some jurist 
to be applied to the Indian. 


2 Guy B. Johnson, ‘‘Personality in a White- 
Indian-Negro Community,’’ American Sociological 
Review, 4 (August 1939), pp. 516-523. Cf. H. M. 
Bond, ‘‘Two Racial Islands in Alabama,'’ American 
Journal of Sociology, 36 (January 1931), pp. 552-67; 
and A. H. Estabrook and I. E. McDougle, Mongrtl 
Virginians (Baltimore, 1926). 

18 This summary of marriage laws is after E. B. 
Reuter, Race Mixture (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1931), passim. 
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As far as racial ideologies are concerned, 
the Indian has tended to accept those of 
the neighboring whites. Indeed the in- 
tensity of anti-Negro prejudice among the 
Eastern Cherokee is shockingly vivid. 
There is a constant murmur of antagonism 
against those reservation families sus- 
pected of Negro ancestry and the sugges- 
tion that the Robeson County colony is 
Cherokee is rejected with indignation and 
embarrassment. 

Summarily, we have suggested the di- 
versity of rdles which the southern 
Indian discharged at various times. His 
importance, historically, was as a con- 
ditioning element, a part of the environ- 
ment, let us say, in which this efferent 
structure of Western civilization was 
nourished. As landholder, foe, ally, 
teacher, slave, slaveholder, and mate, 
he made his influence felt. Unfortu- 
nately for those of us who are addicted to 
generalization, his influence has waned. 
There remains a residuum which has so 
merged with the biological and cultural 
mosaic as to be largely undiscernible. 


Yet it will not do to be underrated. It 
is a part of the framework on which has 
been etched what Thompson calls ‘‘the 
southern triangle.” 

We may still find it profitable, however, 
to explore some of the residues and to 
reéxamine other problems with a sharper 
awareness of the Amerindian background. 
Some fruitful subjects for further inves- 
tigation are the growth of the half-breed 
Indian planter class and the general 
developments of class-patterning in In- 
dian territory; the problem of passing as 
an Indian, and of such passing serving as 
an intermediate step for the mixed blood 
population. It is unlikely that we need 
urge sociologists to observe the persistence 
of racial islands. Perhaps the Indian's 
present significance is greater than we 
know. Perhaps the mere fact that his 
existence is another element in the scheme 
contributes a degree of ambiguity to the 
interracial situation which may prove 
important. Caste systems do not thrive 
in alternatives—but neither do alterna- 
tives thrive in caste systems. 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 


The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the American Sociological Society will be held in Chicago, Illinois, 
December 27-29, 1940, with headquarters at the Congress Hotel. Division meetings will feature Social Re- 
search, Social Theory, Population and Social Biology, Human Ecology, Social Psychology. There will be 
Section meetings on the Sociology of Religion, Political Sociology, the Community, Educational Sociology, 
Sociology and Psychiatry, Criminology, Sociology and Social Work, the Family, Social Statistics, Sociological 
Theory and Social Problems. 

Joint sessions have been arranged with the American Statistical Association, the Rural Sociological Society, 
the National Conference on Family Relations, the American Association for Labor Legislation. In addition, 
the American Association of University Teachers of Insurance, American Business Law Association, American 
Finance Association, American Marketing Association, Institute of Mathematical Statistics, American Political 
Science Association, American Society for Public Administration, and the Tax Policy League will be meeting 
in Chicago at the same time. 

Dr. William F. Ogburn, a past president of both the American Sociological Society and the American Statis- 
tical Association, will ide at a joint session on Friday night, December 27, at eight o'clock, when Dr. 
Robert M. Maclver will deliver his presidential address on ‘‘Some Reflections on Sociology During a Crisis,"’ 
and Mr. F. Leslie Hayford, President of the American Statistical Association, will speak on ‘‘An Inquiry into 
the Nature and Causes of Statisticians.’’ An informal smoker on Saturday night will take the place of the 
usual annual dinner meeting. 

On Sunday morning, December 29, there will be a — meeting at nine o'clock which will be followed by 
the Annual Business Meeting of the Society and the election of officers. 

All meetings except the business sessions are open to the public, and, unless otherwise indicated, are held at 
the Congress Hotel. The preliminary pe appeared in the October number of the American Sociological 
Review, official journal of the Society. Final —— and complete details can be secured from the secretary, 
Dr. Harold A. Phelps, University of Pittsburgh. 
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The keynote of this book is the same _ will be personalistic, but not individual- 

as that of the previous text by Professor istic... . This approach means that the 

Groves having the same title, published end product will not be the person but 

in 1928 and revised in 1932, namely, a_ societal patterns, regional gestalts of 

functional interpretation of the social human relationships and artifacts. The 
experience of individual persons. ‘‘In logic of the development of the subject 
this book,’’ say the authors of the new matter is that of constantly expanding the 
text, ‘‘it has been thought wise to begin horizon of the student; so that while he 
with the person as a member of social begins with himself as a person he ends 
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with) a view of a complete social organ- 
ization as a vital, functioning whole’ 
(p. 3). 

Part I has but one chapter, ‘An Ap- 
proach to Sociology,’’ but the discussion 
of the nature and scope of sociology begun 
here is continued in the last entitled 
“Sociology and Social Science.” 

Part II, ‘“‘The Person and His World,”’ 
contains much of the material found in 
Groves’ former book (1932), reorganized, 
together with a new chapter on ‘‘Popu- 
lation Patterns’’ and an amplified dis- 
cussion of ‘‘Ecological Relationships.” 

Part III, ‘‘Social Processes,’’ is very 
different from the former text but reflects 
the special interest of Professor Groves 
in psychiatry, especially the discussion 
of conflict. This term is defined, for the 
most part, in terms more frequent in 
psychology and psychiatry than in current 
discussions of social processes. It is 
almost synonomous with struggle and 
includes both competition and rivalry 
(p. 182)—even the struggle between 
opposing teams on the field of play (p. 
278). On page 48, however, conflict is 
distinguished from competition, as by 
Park and Burgess, as the analogue in 
the social field of adaptation in the bio- 
logical, but is defined as follows: ‘*Ac- 
commodation is the process by which 
social elements actually or potentially 
antagonistic to each other are organized 
so that open conflict is avoided although 
the attitudes and sentiments which form 
the basis of hostility may remain (p. 303). 
Accommodation as thus defined would 
hardly seem to be the analogue of adapta- 
tion as used in biology. In fact adapta- 
tion is used in several places in connection 

with a discussion of societal relations. 
One is as follows: Like the rest of social 
experience, family life changes in the 
effort to maintain between itself and 
other social conditions the adaptations 
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necessary for its success’’ (p. 462). Fusion 
is mot considered as synonomous with 
assimilation, as with Young and some 
others, but as one kind of assimilation 
(p. 332). 

Part IV has the following chapter head- 
ings: Unorganized modes of social control, 
The social significance of play, The social 
significance of art, The social significance 
of science, Institutions: tools of society, 
Domestic experience and the family, 
Learning and educational experience, The 
state and political experience, Social 
areas, Social adequacy and social progress, 
The evolution of social thinking, and 
Sociology and social science. The chap- 
ter on ‘‘Social areas’’ is not found in 
Groves’ previous book, and reflects the 
increasing emphasis on regionalism that 
characterizes the Department of Sociology 
at the University of North Carolina. 

Perhaps the most outstanding difference 
between this new text and the former one 
by Professor Groves is the elimination of 
practically all discussion of social prob- 
lems ‘“‘in line with the growing tendency 
to treatment of this material in distinct 
courses” (p. v). 

This text differs markedly from several 
other recent publications in the same 
field, chiefly in the central place given to 
the individual person and his social ex- 
perience, in the brief space given to a 
formal discussion of culture, in the amount 
of attention given to suggested applica- 
tions to social conditions, and its emphasis 
on social values. 

One adverse criticism of the book is in 
the seeming lack of care in the use of 
concepts, in the wording of definitions 
and in clearness of distinctions. The 
term ‘‘social experience,’’ for example, 
so central in the discussion, is difficult to 
gtasp and is not found in the Index. The 
reviewer has tried to check on several 
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other concepts but has not found this 
important guide to references in the text. 

This Introduction to Sociology is very com- 
plete and will be found especially valuable 
by those desiring a personalistic and 
functional approach to the ‘‘science of 
social relations’’ with practical sugges- 
tions looking to improvement in human 
wellbeing. 

L. M. Bristor 

University of Florida 


Sociococy. By William F. Ogburn and Meyer F. 
Nimkoff. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 


1940. 953 Pp. $3.50. 


The rapid flow of introductory texts, 
and the sweeping changes in their con- 
tents, both are indexes of the rate of 
development of the science of sociology. 
This, the latest of such texts (at the pres- 
ent writing), is a far cry from those of 
ten or even five years ago, and differs 
decidedly in content and emphasis from 
many of more recent vintage. 

There are difficulties in the way of 
reviewing any introductory textbook be- 
cause there are so many points of view 
from which it may, with some propriety, 
be regarded. Should it be appraised 
as a system of sociological thought, as 
an exercise in the selection and organiza- 
tion of outstanding sociological material, 
or as a pedogogic device? Should it seek 
to cover the field in broad compass and 
relatively few words, or should it em- 
phasize in striking manner a few big 
ideas? Should it seek to stimulate student 
facility in social interpretation, or should 
it set itself to impose a pattern of concepts 
and conclusions? Should it aim to foster 
a healthy skepticism or a general confi- 
dence? One's answer to these and other 
possible questions will determine in large 
measure one’s reaction to this volume. 

This is a big book: 931 pages, not 
including the index; some 450 words to 
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the page. There are 28 chapters, an 
average of about 33 pages to a chapter. 
Is it too long, quantitatively speaking, 
to serve as an introductory text? 

Its viewpoint is to regard sociology as 
one of the social sciences, instead of as 
the over-all social science. This is not 
the viewpoint of European sociologists, 
or of some American members of the guild. 
The authors defend this position as prac- 
tical, instead of logical, despite the in- 
creasing popularity of synthetic social 
science survey courses. Which viewpoint 
will prevail ultimately in American 
sociology? 

The plan of the volume is to select a 
relatively few big ideas and elaborate 
them with a wealth of illustrative mate- 
rial. Charts, pictures, symbols, etc., are 
used extensively. In the method of its 
pedagogy it differs completely, then, from 
such a book as Maclver’s. Which 
method is preferable? 

Basic criticisms of these big ideas are 
not included or emphasized. The so- 
ciological point of view is consistently 
stated and buttressed. Moreover, at 
times, it is the viewpoint of one school 
of sociologists, ignoring or minimizing 
other conceptions. Is this the best pro- 
cedure, pedagogically? 

This volume, like most others, has its 
strong and weak parts. To the reviewer, 
the chapters on status and ecology are 
less adequate than much of the rest of the 
volume. The section on social institu- 
tions seemed at times a bit confusing. 
There are some curious lapses in citations. 
There is little emphasis on_ historical 
perspective. On the other hand, the 
section on social change, embodying 
much of the material in the report of the 
National Resources Committee on ‘*Tech- 
nological Trends and National Policy,”’ 
makes an effective climax for the volume. 
The section on Human Nature is interest- 
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ingly and effectively done. Possibly these 
comments reflect the reviewer’s personal 
prejudices. 

There is every reason to think that this 
book will be widely used. It is well 
organized and well written. The in- 
terest of the reader is ever kept in mind. 
The summary at the end of each chapter 
is helpful. Other excellent devices for 
teaching purposes are included. Assum- 
ing that an introductory text should be 
written for students and not for fellow 
sociologists, and that its evaluation must 
be made on that basis, the final judgment 
of this volume rests with university 
classes rather than academic reviewers. 
This judgment the authors may await 
with confidence. 

James H. S. Bossarp 
University of Pennsylvania 


War IN THE TwentierH Century. Edited by 
Willard Waller. New York: The Dryden Press, 


1940. §72 pp. $2.25. 


This is a symposium by thirteen con- 
tributors on the events leading up to and 
growing out of World War I, and their 
interpretation. Two of the most notable 
chapters, as well as the introduction, are 
contributed by the editor himself, who 
deals with the much neglected subject 
of the sociology of war. He discusses 
critically the various theories of the 
origin of war, analyzes it as a form of 
social interaction, and attempts to ap- 
praise its effects upon social institutions. 
He concludes that ‘“The Age of War’’ 
is a more apt characterization of the 
twentieth century than any of the other 
appellations frequently applied to it, 
and that, ‘‘while there has been no 
slackening to date of wars and rumors 
of wars, there is some reason to hope that 
we may some day come to an end of 
them.”’ 

Other notable chapters are Franz B. 
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Wolf’s analysis of ‘“‘Economy in War 
Time,’’ and Benjamin Higgins’ summary 
of *‘The Economic War Since 1918."’ 

The most provocative contributions 
are those by Harry Elmer Barnes and 
Ralph Linton. The former discusses the 
question of war guilt and the events 
leading up to American intervention 
with somewhat less than his previous 
anti-Ally bias. This bias consists more 
in what is omitted than in what is ex- 
plicitly stated. The machinations of 
Izvolski were no doubt as villainous as 
Barnes claims, but it will not do to build 
up the entire plot around them and their 
colleagues, bringing in the Austrian and 
German diplomats only as foils to the 
further development of the action. There 
is little intimation in these pages that 
Germany and Austria had a far-flung for- 
eign policy of their own, and still less 
recognition of the rdle it played in the 
Franco-German rapprochement; and with- 
out that part of the story, the events 
reported by Barnes are out of perspective. 
A fully adequate and impartial account 
of the interdependence and interaction of 
events and policies is yet to be written. 
Space does not permit a discussion of the 
internal inconsistencies of Barnes’ narra- 
tive. But one may comment that the 
emphasis which he lays upon the influence 
of the second Mrs. Wilson in changing 
the attitude of the War President from 
strict neutrality to armed intervention 
(p. 71) is hardly consistent with his later 
statement that, at about the time of the 
death of his first wife, the President had 
so completely reversed himself as to 
send ‘‘Col. House to Europe with a plan 
to put us into the war on the side of the 
Allies if Germany would not accept peace 
terms obviously unfavorable to her”’ 
(p. 76). 

In the last chapter on ““The Prospects 
of Western Civilization,’’ Professor Lin- 
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ton essays the rdle of prophet. It is on 
the whole a gloomy outlook, relieved 
by this ray of hope for America on the 
last page, ‘Our civilization, when it 
takes final shape, will not be the same 
as that of Europe and it will embody our 
own system of values. These values 
will probably be maintained even if the 
new civilization provides a little less 
opportunity to individuals of certain 
predatory types than the present one 
does."’ 
Howarp E. JENsEN 

Duke University 


Mostuizine Crvitian America. By Harold J. Tobin 
and Percy W. Bidwell. New York: Council on 
Foreign Relations, 1940. 176 pp. $2.75. 


In the light of the events of 1940, 
there seems scarcely a more important 
problem in national management than 
that of mobilizing the Nation for defense. 
This volume is a brief introduction to the 
1939 plan. It reviews the problem both 
in general and in terms of specific items 
such as propaganda and censorship, mo- 
bilization of armed forces, of labor and 
of business, control of prices, and the 
economics of procurement planning. It 
analyzes 1914-1918 experience, presents 
the theoretical and legislative develop- 
ment up to date, and discusses the 1939 
edition of the Industrial Mobilization 
Plan. ‘‘Industrial mobilization in 1917- 
1918 was pure improvisation.’’ Experi- 
ences gained then, however, have enabled 
the laying of workable plans for the 
next crisis. Study of that experience, 
including post-war investigations into 
governmental ineptitude and private prof- 
iteering, has led to the development of 
tentative principles to be applied relative 
to prices, profits, management, coordina- 
tion. Furthermore, the machinery de- 
veloped by the New Deal in combating 
the depression—inventories of natural 
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resources, analyses of economic resources, 
devices for control of banking, commodi- 
ties, exchanges, labor, employment, and 
so on,—will enable quicker, more effec- 
tive, more intelligent national action. 
Even so, the plan as analyzed by these 
authors does not inspire very great con- 
fidence. While the defense agencies— 
the War and Navy Department planners— 
favor (1) use of existing machinery where 
suitable, (2) establishment of an inde- 
pendent coordinating and directing agency 
under civilian control, they adhere to 
the doctrine that manpower is to be 
conscripted while industrial cooperation 
is to be purchased through profits, accept- 
able taxes, and persuasion supplemented 
by a system of priorities and the threat 
of commandeering—all of which worked 
none too well in World War I. The 
makers of the Industrial Mobilization 
Plan and the authors of this book pay 
almost no attention to the distinction 
between the business men who are essen- 
tially profit-makers, manipulators of fi- 
nancial affairs, and the engineers and 
managers who actually produce the goods. 
Contumacy, profiteering, and sabotage, 
come from profit-seekers, not engineers 
and managers. We would do well to 
recognize this fundamental fact in plan- 
ning mobilization for the national defense. 
Harvey PINNEY 
New York University 


A History or Acricutturs. By N. S. B. Gras. 
New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 1940. 


496 pp. $3.50. 
Lanp Economics. By Richard T. Ely and George S. 
Wehrwein. New York: The Macmillan Com- 


pany, 1940. 512 pp. $4.00. 


In these recent years people in all walks 
of life have become more conscious of 
the fundamental relationship between 
man and land. While the nations of the 
Old World battle for “‘living space’’ the 
people of the New World have become 
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aware of the rapid wastage of their land 
resources. Soil conservation has acquired 
something of the character of a modern 
Crusade. City boys in C. C. C. camps 
appreciate the importance of their efforts 
to conserve soil and water, forest and 
range. The distressed condition of many 
farm families is recognized as a product 
of wrong land use or a poor distribution 
of population on the land. 

In the light of the sudden popular 
awareness of the problems of land use, the 
appearance of two authoritative volumes 
on the subject—one historical, the other 
economic—is timely. 

A History of Agriculture by N. S. B. Gras 
first appeared in 1925, and since that time 
has been the standard work in the field. 
The revision fifteen years later is welcome, 
particularly because of the inclusion of a 
chapter on ‘‘Distress and Relief in Amer- 
ican Agriculture, 1920-1940."" It de- 
scribes the vicissitudes of the farmers 
since the World War and the efforts of 
the Government in their behalf. The 
author is rather critical of the current 
program as a permanent policy, but 
admits its temporary benefit. He sug- 
gests that its chief advantage has been 
to make the farmer feel that he has a 
friend in court. ‘‘Agriculture,’’ he says, 
“must choose whether it is to follow the 
lead of social economics or business 
economics. The reformers, including the 
social economists, want to move too fast. 
They would regiment the countryside by 
five-year plans or New Deals. Business 
economists prefer adjustment to reforma- 
tion, and see more hope in education, 
than in regimentation.’’ Professor Gras 
obviously inclines toward the latter point 
of view. 

The volume by Ely and Wehrwein, 
also a revision, is an excellent complement 
to the historical work, for some grasp 
of the principles of land economics is 
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basic to an intelligent appraisal of the 
current scene. Land economics is spe- 
cifically that branch cf knowledge which 
deals with the utilization of land by man. 
Such utilization takes place within three 
frameworks: the physical, the institu- 
tional, and the economic. 

After an introductory chapter on popu- 
lation trends, the book takes up the 
physical factors which condition land 
use. Then follow chapters on “‘Land as 
Space,"” and “‘Land as Property.’’ In 
the chapter on property the authors show 
how, throughout the world, private 
property in land became valid after 
agriculture superseded grazing, though 
ownership has never been absolute, for 
custom as well as the inherent power of 
government imposes limitations on prop- 
erty rights. 

Chapters 6 and 7 discuss the factors 
affecting the use of agricultural land. 
Today the United States is struggling to 
adjust land use to a probable population 
of 150,000,000 by 1960 instead of 200,000,- 
ooo once contemplated. With still greater 
commercialization and mechanization, 
and with cultivation limited to the best 
grades of land, the number of farmers 
Mecessary to produce the Nation’s sus- 
tenance could perhaps be cut in half. 
Whether the nation should adopt a policy 
of commercial agriculture and a small 
farm population, or should actively pro- 
mote self-sufficing agriculture with a 
large rural population is a subject of 
lively debate. 

There are chapters dealing with other 
types of land and natural resources—arid 
land, forest land, water resources, mineral 
resources, and urban iand. Each is a 
brief but comprehensive analysis of the 
problems incident to the utilization of 
that particular resource. The last chap- 
ter discusses conservation and social 
control over land. It is a well-balanced 
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book, leaving more to applied economics 
than to abstract principles. 

While neither volume can be character- 
ized as popular reading, both are lucid 
and interesting as well as highly in- 
structive. 

Paut W. WaczErR 
University of North Carolina 


Morat INDIGNATION AND Mipp zz Crass PsycHo.ocy. 
A Soctorocican Stupy. By Svend Ranulf. 
Copenhagen: Levin & Munksgaard. Ejnar Munks- 


gaard, 1938. 205 pp. 15/. 
Tus Anatomy or Revotution. By Crane Brinton. 
New York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1938. 


326 pp. $3.00. 
Mopgrn Sociorocrsts. Kart Marx. By Karl 
Korsch. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 


1938. 247 pp. $1.75. 
Pourtican Economy anp Capirauism. By Maurice 
Dobb. New York: International Publishers, 1939. 


360 pp. $3.00. 


This group of books illustrates the 
varied use which is being made of the 
historical approach in sociological in- 
quiry. It can scarcely be said that either 
the scope or conceptual framework of a 
sociology of history has as yet become a 
matter of general agreement. But the 
exploitation of historical materials with 
the aid of any analytical tools is en- 
couraging. 

Ranulf’s study is an original and 
penetrating contribution to a problem 
of social theory which has recently been 
explored in another context by the Insti- 
tute of Human Relations. Ranulf is 
looking for social factors which correlate 
with ‘‘the disinterested tendency to inflict 
punishment.’ It is his thesis that this 
is ‘‘a distinctive characteristic of the lower 
middle class, that is, of a social class 
living under conditions which force its 
members to a high degree of self-restraint 
and subject them to much frustration of 
natural desires.’’ Ranulf ranges broadly 
from the ancient Greeks to the Nazis and 
Bolsheviks, largely on the basis of sec- 
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ondary and monographic literature, in- 
cluding other forms of disinterested 
(non-rational?) aggression as well as 
penological attitudes. His most original 
work has been done with the pamphlet 
literature of the Puritan Revolution, 
which yields data, both quantitatively 
and qualitatively, in support of the thesis. 
There are many suggestive observations 
on the mores of early capitalism. For 
Negative instances, Ranulf turns to the 
moral codes of religious movements which 
presumably were not attributable to a 
lower middleclass. The influence of 
Durkheim and Weber is visible through 
the study. Sumner is not mentioned. 
From the standpoint of rigorous demon- 
stration the definitions accepted involve 
the risk of circularity of reasoning. 

Brinton undertakes a fresh comparative 
study of the Puritan, American, French, 
and Bolshevik revolutions, covering much 
of the ground previously explored by 
Edwards. The framework is different, 
being an adaptation of the ‘‘fever’’ or 
disequilibrium theory of Comte and 
Pareto. Brinton is moreover distin- 
guished by his style, aptness for sound 
historical allusion, and a disarming scep- 
ticism at the applicability of any scheme. 
The chapter on ‘‘types of revolutionists”’ 
is a further distinctive contribution. 
In broad outlines, however, Brinton 
discerns much the same succession of 
stages as Edwards and has much the 
same difficulty in fitting the American 
case into the picture. On the prognostic 
methods of both writers, Germany would 
now appear to be in an extremist phase of 
revolutionary development, while Russia 
already shows symptoms of a ‘“Thermi- 
dorean’’ reaction. 

Korsch’s scholarly essay on Marx as a 
sociologist does not examine in detail 
his theory of revolution. It is clear, 
however, that Marx would repudiate 
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the method of Edwards and Brinton as 
bourgeois, and self-evidently unsound. 
Korsch gives fresh emphasis to the prin- 
ciple of ‘‘historical specificity’’ which 
he finds in Marx. Society and its struc- 
tures undergo real change in time and 
are to be comprehended (or, better, 
engineered) in terms of historically condi- 
tioned concepts. Korsch is a fairly 
orthodox Marxian. But he explicitly 
abandons the dialectical features which 
Engels emphasized. Instead he stresses 
what he considers important contributions 
for social theory and action,—the basic 
character of economic forces for society; 
the conception of human nature as a set 
of social relations; the conception of 
capital and value as relations between 
man and man, not between man and 
nature; the distinction between the divi- 
sion of labor in the workshop and division 
of labor in society; the co-action (rather 
than interaction) of objective productive 
forces with the subjective class struggle 
in social change; and hence the dynamic 
character of theory. 

Marx emerges from this study as expo- 
nent of a particular variety of ‘‘cultural 
lag’’ theory, but not as a rigorous deter- 
minist. While passages can be torn from 
their context to support a theory of a 
deterministic substructure, Korsch argues 
effectively that this does less than justice 
to Marx’s own views. There was, in 
the early development of society, ‘‘natu- 
ral’’ Cin the sense of non-purposive) 
change in ‘‘productive forces’’ (which 
include the degree of cooperation in work 
as well as specific techniques). It has 
been the specific character of capitalism 
to make continued revolution in produc- 
tive forces a necessary purpose of the 
capitalistic class. At first the productive 
relations (institutions of property, wage- 
systems, etc.) harmonize fairly well with 
the productive forces. But in the course 
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of the change of the latter, che existing 
production relations become a fetter on 
continued progress. From this angle, 
the class-struggle appears as a ‘‘subjec- 
tive’’ movement to alter production rela- 
tions, so as to make continued techno- 
logical progress possible. Thus while 
Marx admits an historically prior process 
of symbiotic change, he finds a secular 
encroachment upon it of processes of 
purposive change, especially in the eco- 
nomic order, brought about by specific 
social classes. 

Korsch is more inclined to stress differ- 
ences from than similarities to ‘‘bour- 
geois’’ sociology, and is seemingly 
entirely ignorant of recent trends in that 
field. The collection of essays by Dobb is 
more convincing proof that Marxian 
theory is not a straitjacket. The Cam- 
bridge economist in fact makes a fresh 
appraisal of classical economic theory, 
combining Marxian insights with much 
of the analytical subtlety of the Keynesian 
school. There is a fruitful restatement 
of the Marxian approach to crises and to 
imperialism. The final essay on ‘‘Eco- 
nomic Law in a Socialistic Economy’’ 
urges that, since economic laws are con- 
ditioned by social relationships, it is 
difficult to predict what they would be. 
An argument is presented, however, to 
show that rational calculation would 
be possible under socialism, indeed even 
more imperative than under capitalism. 

The relation of history to sociology in 
these books is clearly envisaged in two 
different ways. Ranulf and Brinton are 
using historical data for the verification 
of social principles of general applicabil- 
ity. The Marxian writers are concerned 
with the sociology of the historical 
processes themselves. While this em- 
phasis is not peculiar to Marxians, the 
latter have been conspicuous for their 
insistence that no static scheme is adequate 
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for an analysis of society. At the moment 
it may appear that the more sophisticated 
sectors of economic science have accepted 
the implications of this view more fully 
than corresponding sectors of sociology. 
The negative attitude of the latter is 
doubtless a reaction from a former ill- 
considered and deterministic evolutionism. 
The symptoms of increasing interest in 
historical materials, however, may point 
to renewed efforts to build a sociology of 
history. 
LeLanp H. Jenxs 
Wellesley College 


Towarp AN UNDERSTANDING OF THE Russia GERMANS. 
By Rev. S. Joachim. Moorhead, Minnesota: 
Concordia College, 1939. (Mimeographed.) 13 
pp. $0.25. 

Tae GerMan-Amgricans IN Pouitics 1914-1917. 
By Clifton James Child. Madison: The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press, 1939. 193 pp. $2.00. 

Tus Loc Boox or a Younc Immicrant. By Laurence 
M. Larson. Northfield, Minnesota: Norwegian- 
American Historical Association, 1939. 318 pp. 


$3.00. 


Joachim’s paper makes a contribution 
“toward an understanding’’ of a group 
concerning which a minimum of literature 
is available. The first fifteen pages, 
devoted to the historical background of 
the group in Europe, is a valuable state- 
ment, based largely on materials published 
in the German language. 

The Russia Germans migrated to Russia 
from several German states on the promise 
of free land, freedom from military serv- 
ice, better living conditions, together 
with certain other concessions. When 
Russian promises were not fulfilled, bitter 
disappointment was in store for them and 
a migration to America set in. The pages 
devoted to the group in North Dakota 
are quite inadequate. It seems that the 
author is a better historian than so- 
ciologist. 

Child’s study of the German-American 
Alliance during the World-War period 


4 


attempts to find a way through the tangled 
mass of propaganda and to present an 
accurate picture of the situation. 

At the outbreak of the war in 1914, 
Americans with hostility toward Germany 
found themselves confronted by a well- 
knit organization of German-Americans, 
Pro-Ally sympathizers concluded that the 
Kaiser's agents had worked effectively 
since they could see in American condi- 
tions no possible excuse for such an 
organization. The author, however, 
concludes that the Alliance was an 
American product and the clue to German- 
American solidarity is found in the 
prohibition issue which they considered 
an attack on their customs and an infringe- 
ment of individual rights. Thus the 
Alliance developed as a defense agency. 
State and city alliances sprang into being 
wherever the prohibition question was 
raised and prior to 1914 their publications 
were devoted almost entirely to this one 
subject. In 1914, when the Alliance was 
preparing for a big offensive against 
prohibition, officers cautioned the various 
groups to stick to the main idea and not 
confuse it with the war in Europe. Grad- 
ually Alliance speakers began to call 
prohibition a British importation. Then, 
when the barrage of pro-Ally propaganda 
was let loose, the Alliance began to 
espouse the German cause and moved 
farther in that direction as the attacks 
became more bitter. It fought against 
the munitions trade, loans to the Allies, 
and violations of neutrality. Opposition 
to the administration became so bitter 
that the Alliance used its wide-spread 
influence to destroy President Wilson 
politically. 

As we read the book, we note the mad- 
ness of behavior under the strain and 
excitement of war, the tremendous in- 
fluence of a pressure group such as the 
Alliance, and the effect of a European 
situation upon our life. Questions arise 
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relative to the assimilation of immigrants. 
Was the assimilation of these German- 
Americans only a thin veneer? Would 
we find other groups—Swedes, Irish, 
Poles, Italians, etc.—exhibiting identical 
behavior under similar circumstances? 

Larson's log of an immigrant is more 
than a mere chronicle of a journey from 
Norway to the frontier in Iowa; it is the 
record of the intellectual and spiritual 
migration of the author from his lowly 
status in an immigrant dugout on the 
prairie to that of a mature scholar in one 
of our large universities. Since he was 
less than two years old on his arrival, he 
had no memories of the land of his birth. 
Nevertheless, he had to travel much the 
same road as other immigrants because 
his early surroundings were so largely 
Norwegian. The author tells the story 
of the struggles and hardships of his early 
days with an objectivity that has been 
developed by the mellowing experience of 
years. He analyzes the many influences 
in the ‘‘Changing West’’ which impinged 
upon him and moulded him into an 
American. As he unfolds to us his own 
growth, he gives us much of the life of 
the West in his day as well as of the old- 
world heritages which influenced him. 
The book is thus a chapter in American 
culture history. 

This book reveals the process of assimi- 
lation not only of the author but also of 
an immigrant group. It shows the grad- 
ual change in immigrant institutions. 
It shows the influence of the school, the 
immigrant press, the church, and other 
agencies on the newcomers as they 
endeavor to make their way in the new 
situation. The author, a marginal man, 
since he participated in two cultures, has 
written from a constructively critical 
point of view. It is a readable book, 
written in a charming style. 

Wii C, Smita 


Linfield College 





Pgnosscot Man. By Frank G. Speck. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1940. 312 pp. 
$4.00. Illustrated. 


From the standpoint of the sociologist 
there is no more fascinating group of 
aboriginals in the whole of North Amer- 
ica than the primitive Algonkian hunters 
of the northeastern woodlands. Known 
for over three centuries by reason of the 
excellent accounts of the early Jesuits, 
the details of their fast-fading culture we 
owe chiefly to the researches of one man, 
Professor Frank G. Speck of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. It is well known 
that the northern forests are one of the 
world’s marginal cultural zones—long 
isolated and archaic. Hence Professor 
Speck’s investigations have had implica- 
tions extending far beyond the range of 
the specialist into the realm of social 
theory, and have provided the factual 
basis for much of our newer interpretation 
of the position of the lower hunters in 
the history of human society. The dis- 
covery, for example, of the presence of 
family hunting territories among the 
nomadic forest people challenged earlier 
concepts of universal communal ownership 
of hunting territories among the lower 
primitives. Speck’s recognition that the 
causative factors were largely ecological, 
in terms of the type of game hunted, was a 
basic contribution which aided consid- 
ably in destroying the rigid schematism 
of earlier concepts in regard to the evolu- 
tion of the institution of property from 
the primitive commune. 

I mention these points because Penobscot 
Man, while not primarily discursive or 
theoretical, presents additional material 
on several moot ethnological problems 
such as the origin of floral art designs in 
birchbark, the hunting territories, and 
other traits of a peculiarly northeastern 
flavor. In addition, there is an ample 
treatment of material elements of culture, 
the arts and mythology. Much informa- 
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tion is also supplied on the social structure 
of the Penobscot who, it should be 
explained, are a surviving Maine remnant 
of the more southerly Algonkians below 
the St. Lawrence. The linguistic record- 
ings are unusually extensive and compe- 
tent, there being scarcely a significant 
trait whose native term is not given, and, 
where possible, fully analyzed. The work 
is well illustrated, although a few errors 
in the content and numbering of plates 
with reference to the text have escaped 
proofreading due, doubtless, to the fact 
that it has waited some time for publica- 
tion and has been reduced a little in size. 

Most of the material upon which the 
work is based was accumulated before 
1914 and, as Professor Speck frankly ad- 
mits in his foreword, ethnological 
interests and method have changed some- 
what in the intervening period. Out- 
weighing whatever importance may be 
attached to such changes, however, is the 
indisputable fact that Professor Speck— 
one of the most gifted of ethnologists— 
has succeeded in capturing all that is 
ever likely to be recovered from a tribe 
whose indigenous cultural traits are rap- 
idly disappearing. Gone, now, are many 
of the older folk whose rich memories 
and knowledge of tribal lore were valu- 
able sources for his original investigations 
—investigations which, patently, would 
have been less fruitful had they waited 
even a few more years. Thus, for anyone 
desiring the rich, woody flavor of knowl- 
edge acquired by intimate association, 
for those wishing information about a 
people who occupied the margin of 
contact between the dim forest reaches 
of the north and the pre-Columbian 
agriculturists of the southeast, this book 
is as valid today as when its substance 
was collected. If there are occasional 
lacunae it is because much of the culture 
had already perished. The reviewer, in 
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fact, is willing to venture that this will 
be the last full account of the Penobscot 
people—a source upon which later writers 
must inevitably draw. In addition it is 
replete with material which is informative 
in terms of the whole circumboreal prov- 
ince, a solid, individual study which 
makes an honest contribution to that 
body of fact which is a prerequisite of 
more far-ranging theory in the field of the 
social sciences. 
Loren C. Etserey 

The University of Kansas 


Race RevaTIONs AND THE Race Prosiem: A Sym- 
POSIUM ON A GROWING NATIONAL AND INTsR- 
NATIONAL PRosLeM WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
tHE Soura. Edited by Edgar T. Thompson. 
Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 1939. 


338 pp. $3.50. 


While this study treats of race relations 
with special reference to the United 
States, and particularly the South, the 
discussion is set within the wider frame- 
work of intergroup relations. Each of 
the ten essays is independent and com- 
plete in itself, yet there is an essential 
unity in the approach, and the symposium 
as a whole furnishes a significant view 
of some of the best present-day thinking 
on this subject. 

Dr. Robert E. Park, in a stimulating 
chapter on ‘“The Nature of Race Rela- 
tions,"’ points out that race relations 
‘‘are not so much the relations that exist 
between individuals of different races as 
between individuals conscious of those 
differences.’ With this approach he goes 
on to discuss various types of inter- 
group relations in Greece and Rome, 
India and China, and those growing out 
of the contact incident to European 
expansion. Dr. Park believes that ‘‘race 
conflict in the modern world, which is 
already or presently will be a single 
great society, will be more and more in 
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the future confused with, and eventually 
superseded by, the conflict of classes.’’ 

There is unusual insight in Guy John- 
son’s ‘Patterns of Race Conflict."’ After 
an analysis of conflict patterns both during 
and since the slavery period, Dr. Johnson 
reminds us that even when the Negro has 
finally become less of a caste group and 
more of a racial and national minority 
“the end of racial conflict shall not have 
arrived, but rather the beginning of a new 
era of conflict, for the problem of race 
relations shall have been only half 
solved.”’ 

Dr. Thompson not only edited the vol- 
ume but he has written a thoughtful 
chapter on ‘The Plantation: The Physical 
Basis of Traditional Race Relations.” 
Other good discussions are those of Lloyd 
Warner and Allison Davis on ‘‘A Com- 
parative Study of American Caste,’’ and 
E. V. Stonequist on ‘Race Mixture and 
the Mulatto.’’ Dr. Rupert B. Vance 
gives maps illustrating his chapter on 
‘‘Racial Competition for the Land’’ while 
Charles S. Johnson has an excellent 
chapter on “‘Race Relations and Social 
Change.’’ There are other chapters by 
persons who have specialized in various 
aspects of the subject and the editor, 
with the help of the contributors, supplies 
a well selected bibliography. The book 
is well planned; the various contributions 
all have merit, and some of them are 
of a very high order. 

Ina CoriNNE Brown 
Washington, D.C. 


Taz Necro 1n Conoress, 1870-1901. By Samuel 
Denny Smith. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1940. 160 pp. $2.50 


This study is developed as a series of 
sketches of the careers of Negro Congress- 
men, classified arbitrarily according to 
the body in which they served, the State 
that elected them, and their period of 


tenure—whether before or after Recon- 


struction. The sketches are introduced 
by a series of convenient tables giving 
such information as percentages of Ne- 
groes in the population of States and 
counties, lists of Negroes in all Con- 
gresses, their racial stock, education, and 
professions. There is also a seven-page 
chapter on ‘‘Unsuccessful Aspirants,”’ 
and a brief chapter of “‘Conclusions and 
Evaluations."’ 

In ways both explicit and implicit, 
Mr. Smith acknowledges as his inspira- 
tion the work of the school of historians 
led by ‘‘that accomplished investigator 
and great teacher, William A. Dunning,”’ 
who presented their account of Recon- 
struction about a generation ago. In a 
Foreword to Mr. Smith's book a dis- 
tinguished member of that school asserts 
that popular works have now ‘‘diffused 
the findings of the historical group and 
made their story the one generally ac- 
cepted by the reading public.’’ That is 
probably true. However, the general 
reading public has not yet made the 
acquaintance of a growing body of 
recent scholarship that is strikingly re- 
vising the older view of Reconstruction. 
Neither, it would appear, has Mr. Smith. 
While Mr. Smith cites the book of John 
S. Reynolds on South Carolina (1905), 
he does not mention the vastly superior 
work of Simkins and Woody (1932); 
he uses the inferior work of R. L. Morton 
(1918) on the Negro in politics, but passes 
over that of Paul Lewinson (1932), which 
one would think indispensable. He does 
well to use Fleming on Alabama, but not 
to ignore completely the recent and 
penetrating study by H. M. Bond, nor 
that of Roger W. Shugg on Louisiana, nor 
a number of other distinguished works 
that might be mentioned. These omis- 
sions afe unaccountable, especially in 
view of the Foreword’s statement that 
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the author has made ‘‘careful and exten- 
sive use of al] available sources.”’ 

Phases of his subject neglected by Mr. 
Smith are the Negro politicians’ relation 
to the Independent movement, the Green- 
backers, and the Grangers. Preoccupa- 
tion with racial and political matters 
gives the work a two-dimensional char- 
acter lacking in the stuff of realism. 
For example, the biographical sketches 
reveal that a significant proportion of 
the Negro Congressmen were sons of 
wealthy white planters, and that these 
men together with others of Northern 
origin were the products of a training 
and of sectional or class associations that 
set them apart strikingly from their field- 
hand constituents. Mr. Smith makes 
note of Booker Washington's observation 
that the Negro Congressmen were ‘‘the 
aristocracy of the race,’’ but is led only 
to the curious conclusion that, ‘“‘like the 
white aristocrats, they had the Southern 
ideal that a gentleman must take part 
in politics. Later on they saw there was 
a better chance in business and left poli- 
tics." This leaves something to be 
desired in the way of completeness! 
Again Mr. Smith asserts that ‘‘nothing 
could be more erroneous’’ than to say 
that the disfranchising clauses of the new 
constitutions adopted around the turn 
of the century ‘‘are manipulated to allow 
all whites to vote.’’ Here again con- 
siderable is left to be said. 

The ‘‘third dimension,’’ the starch and 
substance of realism missing from the 
work of the old school are the very wants 
supplied by the new school of revisionists. 

C. Vann WoopwarpD 
University of Florida 


Sure Mura: A Japangse Vittacs. By John F. 
Embree. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1939. 354 Pp- $3.00. Illustrated. 


This book differs from any other book 
on Japan known to the author. Its 
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approach and treatment is that of the 
social anthropologist, and it deals more 
fully and completely with all the phases 
and relationships of a single village than 
does any other work. 

The author and his wife, who fortu- 
nately for him was able to speak Japanese 
““fluently,’’ spent a year and a half in 
field work, a full year in the village of 
Suye, which is located well south in the 
southern island of Kyushu. Through 
certain Japanese friendships, especially 
it would seem through the help of a young 
man resident of the village who was also 
a college graduate, the author was able 
to see almost every aspect of the village 
life, to check and recheck his findings, 
and to reach a reasonable interpretation 
of what he saw. This is without doubt 
the most informing book available in 
English, and probably in any language, 
on the social relationships in a Japanese 
village. 

After a brief historical chapter to ac- 
quaint the reader who may be wholly 
ignorant of Japanese history there follows 
a series of chapters on Village Organiza- 
tion, Family and Household, Forms of 
Cooperation, Social Classes and Associa- 
tions, The Life-History of the Individual, 
Religion, and Changes Observable in 
Suye Mura. Finally there are five short 
but very useful appendices, perhaps the 
most interesting of which are translations 
of some speeches by priests and local 
officials. The book is very effectively 
illustrated by excellent photographs and 
a few charts. 

It is wholly impossible to give in a 
review any resumé of even one of these 
chapters, so full are they packed with 
factual matter. While a few of the 
customs differ somewhat with those of 
villages, especially north of Tokyo, with 
which the reviewer is familiar they bear 
the ring of reliable reporting. The 
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author’s interest as a social anthropol- 
ogist being somewhat different from that 
of an economist makes it a little difficult 
for the reviewer to agree at all places. 
Also there is weakness in the writer's 
dealing so completely with the local life 
of the village, in spite of the fact empha- 
sized at various places, and especially 
by Professor Radcliff-Brown in his Intro- 
duction, that the village life is fast being 
broken down and bound up with that of 
the nation and of the national and world 
markets. It is a little discouraging to 
find in so excellent a study the mercan- 
tilist lament that Suye sends out some 
goods for money but then has to send out 
the money for things it needs and appre- 
ciates more. 

The book seems to the reviewer to 
stress too much the grosser aspects of life 
and to pay too little attention to the 
beauties and delicacies of the surround- 
ings and of human relationships. He 
doubts whether ‘‘work with the soil 
makes a man conscious of... sex’’ (p. 
99) any more than work in a coal mine or 
at a dry-goods counter. Doubtless sex 
plays a great part in the life of any people 
and deserves much attention but the fact 
that such matters are everywhere shrouded 
in secrecy, as the author states, even in 
Japan, (p. 179) forces foreign writers 
back upon their own “‘interpretations’’ 
of what they do see and hear (and im- 
agine?). Probably this is the most diffi- 
cult of interpretation of all the aspects 
of the life of a strange people. 

No specialist on the Far East can 
afford to be without this book, but the 
general reader should supplement it by 
such an account as is given in the equally 
reliable book, My Japanese Year, written 
a quarter-century ago by Professor T. H. 
Sanders. 

D. H. Bucnanan 
University of North Carolina 
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Tanotgr Istanp. By S. Warren Hall, Il. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1939. 
122 pp. $1.50. Illustrated. 


Except for topographical peculiarities 
and a few details of culture, the descrip- 
tion of Tangier Island (some 1,100 people) 
in Chesapeake Bay might be that of 
Matinicus Island off the coast of Maine 
or Harkers Island in Core Sound, North 
Carolina. The study was completed in 
1932 when, as the author states, shore 
contacts spelled the end of the island’s 
earlier isolation. ‘“‘No attempt is made 
to bring this investigation up to the very 
moment of publication.’’ Though pat- 
terned after the works of Lynd, Blumen- 
thal, Sims, and others, Hall was forced 
by a dearth of documents and printed 
data, to depend upon direct observing 
and listening. Consequently there is an 
abundance of approximation and a paucity 
of precision. At a number of points it 
would seem that more definite statistical 
and case material could have been ob- 
tained. Also it is questionable, especially 
as one thinks of Junek’s study, whether 
an island with a cooperatively supported 
doctor, five practical nurses and no 
midwives, movies, and other evidences 
of contact can be referred to properly as 
‘so thoroughly isolated.’’ (See Preface) 
For comparative purposes a sketchy de- 
scription is included of less isolated 
Smith Island about six miles to the North, 
a community of ‘‘about the same’’ number 
of people as Tangier Island. 

This interesting little volume suggests 
the need for more efforts at standardized 
methodology, comparable procedures of 
investigation and report where homoge- 
neous and specialized types of communities 
are considered. Also in the interests of 
measurable social change it would seem 
desirable to make re-studies of such com- 
munities every decade or two. 

Lez M. Brooks 
University of North Carolina 
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ADMINISTRATION OF Pusitic Wetrars. By R. Clyde 
White. New York: American Book Company, 


1940. $17Pp- $3.25. 
It is no lightly undertaken task to 
bring together in one volume the material 
on public welfare in a form useful to a 
variety of groups. Some books on public 
welfare stress the organizational and 
administrative aspects of the job, others 
the substance or content of public welfare 
services; some are written for the active 
practitioner, others for the student of 
public welfare administration. Professor 
White has endeavored to furnish a general 
text which (a) treats the subject exten- 
sively, (b) gives an over-all view of the 
field, and (c) assists the new public 
welfare worker, the college student, and 
the beginning student in a school of social 
work to acquire perspective. Extending 
the boundaries still further the author 
believes the volume may be found useful 
by public welfare workers generally. 
This obviously sets out a large order. 
The volume consists of six parts: (1) 
public welfare organization, including 
Federal, State and local organization, 
(2) methods of treatment such as material 
relief, care of mental patients, the feeble- 
minded, dependent children, the offender, 
juvenile and adult, etc., (3) personnel, 
including merit system and education for 
the social services, (4) finance, (5,) public 
relations, and (6) statistics and research. 
There are a number of pertinent observa- 
tions relative to the many excellent 
points which are contained within the 
volume. At the outset a clear distinction 
is made between organization and admin- 
istration. Organization is the structure, 
administration the activity. Administra- 
tion may be thought of as the life process 
of the public welfare structure. It is 
public welfare organization in operation. 
To many this may seem an elaboration 
of the obvious, but to the student of public 
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welfare as well as the administrator there 
can be no effective administration without 
organization. Today public welfare is 
big business when measured by such 
criteria as amount expended, staffs em- 
ployed, and number of people affected. 
Hence the importance of adequate organ- 
ization. 

This emphasis on organization is not 
to be construed as overlooking the basic 
and vital contribution which good case 
work practice makes to the life of an 
individual client, to the family grouping, 
or to the community. No administrator, 
regardless of how efficient his organization 
appears to be, can ever fail to realize his 
dependence upon the performance of his 
case work staff. Nothing will take the 
place of that. Most volumes on public 
welfare administration are oblivious of 
this essential fact. Professor White, by 
including at least one chapter on social 
case work, gives a bowing acquaintance 
with the subject although one wishes the 
chapter had not ended so abruptly. 

In the opinion of this reviewer Professor 
White’s volume becomes the most teach- 
able work in the field for college classes 
entering into the study of the public 
welfare field for the first time. Even 
though it suffers from its very extensive- 
ness, which too often has meant the 
incomplete and inconclusive treatment of 
subject matter, it manages to bring to- 
gether in a single volume much of the 
current knowledge of content and practice 
in public welfare administration. Many 
readers may take exception to the frequent 
citation of Indiana, Illinois, Cook County, 
and Chicago, feeling, no doubt very 
sincerely, that the experiences within that 
limited area are hardly representative for 
the country as a whole and certainly not 
for many of its parts. 

Artuur E. Fink 
University of Georgia 
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Psycuiatric Cuinics ror Cxitpren. By Helen 
Leland Witmer. New York: The Commonwealth 


Fund, 1940. 437 pp. $2.50. 


In this book Dr. Witmer analyzes 
material collected by the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene relative to 
State-wide psychiatric service for children. 
To this analysis she brings her own ex- 
tensive experience in this field and, after 
pointing out the strengths and weaknesses 
of the efforts made, concludes with a 
moderately constructive chapter on 
‘Planning Effective Psychiatric Service 
for Small Communities.”’ 

In this broad survey of the efforts made 
to supply clinical child psychiatry in 18 
states much information is given con- 
cerning motives, methods, successes, and 
difficulties. Beginning with an intro- 
ductory review of the basis of child 
psychiatry and the evolution of psy- 
chiatric clinics for children, the book 
goes on to study in detail three main types 
of State clinics: those conducted by State 
hospitals; those conducted by psycho- 
pathic hospitals and those conducted 
by central departments of State Govern- 
ments. In this last section a chapter is 
devoted to ‘Case Studies of Two State 
Hospital Clinics’’ in which the programs 
of the Northern New Jersey Mental 
Hygiene Clinics and Worcester (Mass.) 
Child Guidance Clinic are studied. 

The author discusses the various aus- 
pices under which clinics operate, the 
place the community attitude plays in 
success or failure of the clinic, the type 
of administration and the training desir- 
able for the staff. She does not think 
the average State hospital trained psy- 
chiatrist is suited for clinical child 
psychiatry and she feels there is too much 
medical domination in child guidance 
clinics. The objects or aims of clinics 
are then studied and the three main aims 
found to be: (1) to reduce the number of 





admissions to institutions by offering 
help in regard to the care and training of 
children who would otherwise need in- 
stitutionalization (feebleminded and 
neurologically disabled); (2) to prevent 
the development of psychoses or crime 
in children whose behavior and person- 
ality traits suggest that they are headed 
in that direction; (3) to give psychiatric 
assistance to children who need and 
desire it regardless of whether they are 
potential psychotics or criminals or not. 
To the consideration of each of these 
three objectives Dr. Witmer devotes a 
vety interesting chapter. 

Perhaps the most valuable chapters 
in the book are those on ‘‘Modern Child 
Guidance as a Means of Promoting Mental 
Health’’ and on ‘Planning Effective 
Psychiatric Service for Small Communi- 
ties.’ The former offers a very stimulat- 
ing discussion of the trends in modern 
child guidance work, the training of the 
personnel, the problems of administration 
and the objectives. Emphasis is put 
upon the work of the child guidance 
clinic in promoting mental health in the 
child for its present value and not merely 
as a prophylaxis and upon work with 
parents as a necessary part of the treat- 
ment of the child. Dr. Witmer recog- 
nizes the trend among the Freudians 
toward ‘“‘ego strengthening’’ and among 
Rankians towards the ‘‘Positive will’’ 
but apparently questions the value of 
these trends. Many referring agencies 
would welcome emphasis on more active 
therapy believing that in many cases 
treatment is allowed to drift into months 
of watchful waiting. The orthodox child 
guidance clinic, we gather from Dr. Wit- 
mer’s presentation, is not yet much 
interested in the therapists’ use of what 
Jung calls ‘‘an educating will."’ Too 
bad! 

The latter of these two chapters is very 
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valuable and lucidly clarifying of the 
issues involved but only moderately con- 
structive in that it finds too many defi- 
ciencies in what appear to be the only 
ways available to bring psychiatric help 
to children in rural areas. The chapter 
finishes with emphasis on community 
education. 

In writing this book Dr. Witmer 
renders a valuable service to those who 
are concerned with child welfare work 
from whatever angle. Those who are 
interested in the psychiatric approach 
to children’s problems cannot afford not 
to read it. 

James Watson, M.D. 

State Board of Charities 

and Public Welfare, Raleigh, North 


Carolina 


Pustic Rewer, 1929-1939. By Josephine Chapin 
Brown. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1940. §24 pp. $3.50. Charts and tables. 


Public Relief, 1929-1939, released on Oc- 
tober 17, 1940—just about three weeks 
before the Nation testified to its continu- 
ing faith in the New Deal, is not only 
particularly timely, but has added value 
since it provides a background and frame- 
work for continuing policies and programs 
in public welfare. 

Miss Brown approaches her task from 
the historical angle, which gives the pres- 
entation sequence and continuity. How- 
ever, she attempts not merely a chronology 
of public and private social work, legisla- 
tive enactments, expenditures, administra- 
tive procedures, etc., but, throughout the 
book, developments are analyzed against 
a background of changing philosophies, 
and relationships are clearly pointed out. 
Accordingly, the book is logically divided 
into four parts: (1) Public Relief before 
the Depression of 1929; (2) Unemploy- 
ment Relief, 1929-1933; (3) The Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration; (4) The 
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Beginning of a Permanent Program: 1935- 
1939. In addition, considerable docu- 
mentary material is appended. There is 
also a well-selected bibliography, which 
careful editing could have improved and 
made more useful. 

Is it the author’s experience in private 
social work together with her association 
with Harry Hopkins in the administration 
of the Federal relief program that makes 
this book such good reading? Or is it 
because she has handled her material so 
well, giving facts and figures in abundance, 
yet relieving these with pertinent and 
practical discussions of underlying philos- 
ophies and practices, the distribution of 
responsibilities, as well as overlappings 
and dissentions, between public and private 
agencies, the ever-growing importance 
of government participation in social work 
and the public welfare, and suggestions 
for improving a permanent program— 
evidences of intimate knowledge through 
wide reading and study as well as personal 
experience. 

This is a first attempt to catalogue, 
analyze, and interpret the Federal relief 
and social security programs in a manner 
logical and usable in both the classroom 
and the social agency—public or private. 
Miss Brown sees clearly the implications— 
dangers and obstacles as well as advan- 
tages and benefits—in this expanding pro- 
gram of Federal participation. She sees 
the program, too, as a permanent function 
of government, yet she does not erase 
from the canvas private initiative and 
promotion since ‘‘Most of the supporters 
of government responsibility for social 
services agree that private endeavor will 
always be needed regardless of the extent 
to which public services are developed.” 
(p. 411). In fact, a real contribution of 
the study—even though one might be 
tempted to argue certain points—is the 
nice balance which is maintained through- 











out and in the face of the difficulties 
inherent in evaluating a program of such 
scope and magnitude at close range. 

It is not surprising to find Public Relief, 
1929-1939 Called the Social Work Book-of- 
the-Month for November. 

KATHARINE JOCHER 

University of North Carolina 


Texrsoox or Hgartnrut Livinc. By H. S. Diehl. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1939. 
Second edition. 634 pp. $2.50. 


The first edition of this book was 
written for that somewhat nebulous 
creature—the intelligent layman. While 
this edition is designed for college stu- 
dents, it should find its place among the 
more popular references of health educa- 
tors, physicians, nurses, and the ordinary 
men and women found in all walks of 
life who are interested in current medical 
facts concerning their bodies, preventive 
medicine, and public health practice. 

As a teacher, Dr. Diehl] has earned an 
enviable reputation in being both sound 
and interesting. His text justifies this 
reputation, for the greater part is, at one 
and the same time, readable, reasonable, 
and human. One can hardly say as much 
for the many books that have come out 
on the subject in recent years. As a 
health guide and reference, this book has 
many advantages—notable among which 
are the selective bibliographies and the 
large number of tables. 

It is indeed encouraging to find a 
physician and teacher of Dr. Diehl’s 
stature discuss such fundamental health 
problems as the costs of medical care, 
the poverty-disease complex, and health 
insurance in such a book. At the present 
time, this field is almost as controverted 
as the issues within labor and between 
capital and labor, and unless one is thor- 
oughly familiar with the facts, a certain 
amount of confusion inevitably arises. 
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In the opinion of this reviewer, some- 
thing more ian a little over a page 
should have been given over to the 
discussion of the complex relationship 
of economic status and health. For a 
discussion of this problem, a more judi- 
cious selection of source materials should 
have been made available for the student. 

In his discussion on the costs of medical 
care, he states that the solution rests on 
budgeting. As he uses the phrase, budget- 
ing suggests the health insurance principle 
wherein the risk of sickness is spread 
among groups of people over periods of 
time. He does not distinguish this from 
the installment type of budgeting which 
has by no means a large-scale applica- 
tion as a solution to the burdensome and 
usually precipitous costs of medical care. 

The uninitiate would infer from Dr. 
Diehl’s statements on European compul- 
sory health insurance, that England and 
Germany were the only countries with 
such systems. In citing these, he would 
have done well to also mention Denmark 
and France, among others. Compulsory 
health insurance and tax-supported (pub- 
lic) medical care are phrases that are 
bantered about these days. Dr. Diehl 
should have, at least, defined them and 
drawn a clear-cut distinction between 
the two. 

The last point of criticism concerns 
‘‘new plans’’ of medical service. In his 
discussion of the medical situation in 
rural Canada, evidently referring to the 
‘Municipal Doctor System”’ in Saskatche- 
wan, the rationale for setting up the pla 
is misleading. This plan was not organ- 
ized preeminently to alleviate the financial 
distress of physicians—but to meet the medical 
needs of the people. 

There are other points to question, 
including the lack of a carefully chosen 
bibliography for these sections, but inas- 
much as this material comprises only a 
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smal] part of the book, it doesnot detract 
from the general usefulness for which it 
is intended. 

Josepn Hirsx 
U. S. Public Health Service 


Manuat or THE Usg or Stare Pustications. Edited 
by Jerome K. Wilcox. Sponsored by the Com- 
mittee on Public Documents of the American 
Library Association. Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1940. 342 pp. $6.00. 


The changing concept of the functions 
of State governments complicated by 
the closer relationship now developing 
between them and the Federal Govern- 
ment is making the study of State consti- 
tutional theory and practice of first 
importance. This increased interest is 
in turn placing a new emphasis upon the 
significance of State publications. Libra- 
ries throughout the country have doubled 
their efforts in collecting and making 
available this material to meet this awak- 
ened interest. Questions involving the 
contents, manner of publications, and 
means for distribution have become per- 
sistent, and the answers are not always 
easily found. The scarcity of handbooks 
and other reference aids in this field has 
been felt keenly. This manual, the com- 
posite work of a group of documents 
librarians and of other State publications 
specialists is the most inclusive guide to 
have appeared and will provide the 
answer to Many questions. 

An account -is given of the publishing 
activities of departmental agencies with 
partial records of such additional matter 
as the title or type of publications spon- 
sored, the frequency of issue, and the 
method of distribution. Tables such as 


those of Professor W. Brooke Graves, of 
Temple University, in chapter 2, State 
Department Recording, are especially use- 
ful. In these the State agencies are 
grouped according to functions performed 
rather than under their official names. 
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The fact that only a little more than 
one-third of the forty-eight States use 
the same designation for their welfare 
divisions will illustrate one of the tech- 
nical difficulties involved in the organiza- 
tion and use of State documents, and at 
the same time stress the need of hand- 
books that will help to simplify some of 
these details. The directory of national 
associations of State officers, chapter 19, 
furnishes accessible information about 
organizations that is otherwise trouble- 
some to assemble. It offers incidently 
an example of the extent of the Manual's 
scope. The Bibliography of Surveys of the 
Administrative Reorganizations of State Gov- 
ernments, and the chapters dealing with 
publications bearing upon State constitu- 
tions and constitutional conventions, and 
legislative digests and indexes are illus- 
trative of the sections that will be of 
interest to the student of government. 
The statisticians will find chapters 3 and 
4 devoted to the financial and other statis- 
tical reporting agencies of the States 
suggestive. 

Unfortunately the plan and arrange- 
ment of the Manual curtail its potential 
usefulness. The composite authorship is 
doubtless responsible for the unevenness 
in the treatment of topics, for the lack of 
coordination and economy in the develop- 
ment of contents, and for some overlap- 
ping. The informal interspersing of 
discursive matter with formal biblio- 
graphical data tends to produce a work 
somewhat of a cross in style between a 
textbook and the more conventional 
type of manual, and makes it less adapt- 
able for classroom purposes and not 
sufficiently compact for a quick reference 
tool. This book will require rather 
close study before its accumulation of 
factual information can be digested and 
used to the greatest reference value. 

Georoia H. Faison 
University of North Carolina 
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Tus Cottece Prorgsson 1n America. By Claude 
Charleton Bowman. Philadelphia: The Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, 1938. 196 pp. 

Tse Famuinc Srupenr. A Srupy or Acapgmic 
FAILURE AND THE ImpLicaTION FoR EpucaTION. 
By Kenneth L. Heaton and Vivian Weedon. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1939. 
286 pp... $2.50. 

TEACHING AND SCHOLARSHIP AND THE Rags Pustica. 
By Franz Schneider. Berkeley: The Pestalozzi 


Press, 1938. 86pp. $1.50. 


The College Professor in America, a dis- 
sertation in sociology at the University 
of Pennsylvania, is an analysis of articles 
published in general magazines in the 
United States between 1890 and 1938. 
In this study the author has analyzed 375 
articles (one-third by professors them- 
selves) published in nineteen magazines 
such as The Atlantic Monthly, Harper's, 
North American Review, Saturday Evening 
Post, Scribners, etc. By quotations and 
comments on the articles, attempts were 
made to describe professorial personality, 
salaries of college professors, academic 
life, academic freedom, teaching and 
research, and the rdle of professors in 
public affairs. More than one-half of the 
articles that dealt with academic freedom 
were published in The Nation and The New 
Republic. During the period from 1900 
to 1934, 8 articles were unfavorable 
toward academic freedom, 56 were favor- 
able, and 11 were neutral. In the matter 
of teaching and research, 26 articles 
emphasized teaching, 11 emphasized re- 
search, and 13 took ‘‘a middle ground.”’ 
This study, carefully done, is an interest- 
ing contribution to higher education. 

The Failing Student undertakes to an- 
swer the question ‘“‘Why do college 
students fail?’’ The study was sponsored 
by four colleges in Michigan (Albion 
College, Central State Teachers College, 
Michigan State College, and Olivet Col- 
lege), for the purpose of assisting these 
institutions in their efforts to reduce 
academic failures through guidance pro- 
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grams and administration and instruction. 
A careful examination was made of 938 
students who were on probation. These 
students cooperated by supplying infor- 
mation concerning their habits of study, 
their problems of finances, their health, 
and their personal and social problems. 
The study shows that although the 
cooperating colleges were very different 
in some respects, they had many problems 
in common. Old and knotty questions 
are here thrashed out again: the guidance 
of freshmen, the relation of the high 
school to the college, counseling beyond 
the freshman year, the selection of 
students, the adjustment of the curriculum 
to individual differences and needs, ma- 
terials and methods of teaching, and 
teaching personnel. Perhaps we shall 
sometime discover that the teacher is the 
school just as much in college as else- 
where. Problems of failing students are 
likely to persist so long as college ad- 
ministrators pay so little attention to 
the improving of teaching. 

In Teaching and Scholarship and the Res 
Publica the author (born in Germany, 
‘‘a lone emigrant’’ to the United States) 
whose record of scholarship at the 
University of California seems to be highly 
creditable, discusses such questions as the 
liberal arts college and human affairs, 
the place of modern languages, the 
relation of the college teacher to the high 
school teacher, the obligation of scientists 
to the social order, business man and 
better education, and other interesting 
matters. He sees education not for ‘‘our 
heads alone; we must pay closer attention 
to the heart than we have done so far. 
Our education must become more spir- 
itual, in short, and must be freed from the 
chilling domination of those resedrch 
men who are by temperament asocial and 
interested only in their particular little 
game of intellectual solitaire."’ The book 
is a plea for better teachers and better 
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teaching. The author believes that the 
liberal arts college teachers hold key 
positions for the advancement of thought 
and ‘‘practical idealism."’ 
Epcar W. KniGcHt 
The University of North Carolina 


Tae Brocrapay or a River Town, Mempuis: Irs 
Hgroic Acs. By Gerald M. Capers, Jr. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1939. 
292 pp. $3.50. Illustrated. 


In the foreword to The Biography of a 
River Town occurs this sentence: ‘“The 
history of the United States has been 
written from the top down; now it must 
be written from the bottom up.’’ Ap- 
parently the volume on Memphis is the 
first attempt on the part of the author to 
rewrite the history of the United States 
beginning with his home town, Memphis, 
Tennessee. To anyone who has stood 
on the bluffs on which the city is built 
and speculated on the might of the Father 
of Waters, or who has witnessed the 
thousands of agricultural workers on their 
morning hegiras to the cotton fields, 
or who has stood in one of the ten cent 
stores and curiously watched intelligent- 
looking people trying to improve their 
visual powers by fitting themselves with 
glasses, this book is interesting. Inevi- 
tably the history of the city is tied with 
the river, and the explanation of some of 
the things one may observe about the 
city is to be found in its history. 

“The Heroic Age,"’ for such is part of 
the sub-title, falls into four periods, from 
the founding in 1819 to 1840, 1840 to 
1860, 1860 to 1880, and from 1880 to 
1g0o. Apparently nothing of importance 
has happened to the city during the first 
forty years of this century. The heroic 
grahdure of the selfish land promoters 
of the first period is courageously told, 
though the city’s leading park is named 
after one of them. At the same time not 


much chance is left for Jacksonian Demo- 
crats to worship their idol for the part 
he played in founding the city since his 
rdle was a minor one. The recital of 
facts, however, when devoted to the boom 
period, 1840 to 1860, well portrays the 
growth of an urban ante-bellum culture 
in the South which has been generally 
regarded as only rural. These were days 
of rough and tumble city building inter- 
spersed with a genuine development of 
the arts. These developments were rudely 
interrupted by the Civil War and almost 
completely destroyed by the epidemics 
of yellow fever that struck in the 1870's. 
Respecting these years a few most inter- 
esting facts are recorded. One of these is 
that this city was a point through which 
the North secured its cotton and the South 
part of its ammunition during the years 
of our civil strife. Also these same years 
stimulated a large migration of Negroes 
to the city, whereas, prior to that time, 
the Negroes were confined almost entirely 
to the farms. The rule of the carpet- 
baggers and the reclamation of West 
Tennessee for the whites is likewise re- 
counted. The supreme crisis of the city 
came with the epidemic of yellow fever 
in 1878 when thousands of its people 
fled never to return, other thousands died, 
while those who came after rebuilt, or 
perhaps it better be said, built a new city. 
The Germans, their children, and the 
old-line Whites left the city on the ap- 
proach of the yellowjack, the Irish died 
with fever, while a large share of the 
Negroes, who could not leave, survived 
the plague. The old inhabitants never 
returned, so the city has grown since 
1880 through the migration of both 
whites and colored from the surrounding 
rural areas. 

Projected into the foreground of dis- 
cussion are the economic forces due to 
which Memphis has developed. In the 
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earliest period it was the westward move- 
ment of population and the trade on the 
Mississippi. Early in the picture came 
cotton. Following the westward moving 
pioneers came the railroads and some 
factories. Paramount throughout the his- 
tory is commerce; north and south by the 
river, east and west by rail, with cotton 
ever present. Entering prominently into 
the picture also is lumber. 

After reading the book one feels that 
much more work must be done if the his- 
tory of the United States is to be rewritten 
on the bases of such productions. De- 
spite the fact that there are over forty 
pages of notes and references one feels 
that at many points there are wide gaps 
in information. For example, little is 
said about the part the Ku Klux Klan 
played in the days of Reconstruction. It 
seems quite improbable that it was im- 
possible to secure information on this 
organization in and around Memphis 
when it has been done for other places. 
Then one is curious to know how it was 
that the city suffered from graft in an 
early day and is so efficiently ruled by one 
person at the present time. Then there 
is a woeful lack of interpretation of facts. 
The Negroes came to the city in large 
numbers following the Civil War but 
the part they played or failed to play in 
the development of the city since that 
time is almost entirely neglected, except 
the short discussion of the riot of 1866. 

The author seems to 5e proud that in 
critical moments while preparing his 
manuscript, which was originally a Ph.D 
thesis, he fell back on Bacchus and Diana, 
but the reviewer is of the opinion that, 
had he been in a position to depend more 
on Venus, whom he scorns, he might 
have produced a more completely rounded 
book. 

Bruce L. MELvIN 
Anacostia, D. C. 
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Tue Pracrics or Boox Sgrection. Papers presented 
before the Library Institute ar the University of 
Chicago, July 31-August 13, 1°39. Edited with 
an Introduction by Louis R. Wiison. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1940. 368 pp. 
$2.50. 


To the layman, interested in the pub- 
lication, design, distribution, and criti- 
cism of books, quite as much as to the 
librarian upon whom rests the frequently 
baffling task of choosing books for 
libraries in a world of increased com- 
plexity and curtailed budgets, The Practice 
of Book Selection will prove both valuable 
and entertaining. Since actually, fewer 
than half of the eighteen papers included 
deal specifically with the techniques of 
book selection, it is to be hoped that the 
book's title will not tend to limit its 
persual to members of the library pro- 
fession. 

Among the chapters of wider general 
interest, is Max Lerner’s ‘Important 
books of the last one hundred years— 
political science, economics, and sociol- 
ogy,’ easily one of the most thought- 
provoking discussions included. Mr. 
Lerner believes that if Western democratic 
culture is to continue, the responsibility 
for its survival must rest upon our poets 
and our novelists rather than upon those 
bewildered political thinkers who, in 
the current world upheaval, have so 
completely lost their social vision, their 
‘‘art of comprehensiveness.’’ The edi- 
torial staff of the New York Times is rep- 
resented in papers on ‘“‘Literature as 
propaganda,’ by Henry Hazlitt, and 
Waldemar Kaempffert’s ‘‘Popularizing 
science,’ both articles written with the 
penetration characteristic of those writers. 
Louis Gottschalk offers barbed comment 
on the quantity versus quality of historical 
writings today, and the ‘‘Evaluation of 
contemporary fiction and non-fiction’’ 
by George Stevens, turns out to be a highly 
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diverting exposé of the psychology and 
methods of present-day book reviewers. 
Mandel Sherman, in ‘‘Book selection and 
self-therapy,’’. challenges the effects, if 
not the good intentions, of many of the 
books in this field, and points out their 
inherent dangers to those whose psycho- 
logical disturbances are other than im- 
aginary. 

Recent laudable efforts of publishers to 
bring worthwhile books at low cost 
within the reach of America’s millions, 
are described by Frederic G. Melcher, and 
Bertha L. Gunterman offers interesting 
sidelights on the children’s department of 
a great publishing firm. ‘‘A great book- 
store in action,’’ by Adolph Kroch, 
affords not only an intimate picture of the 
famous Chicago shop, but also a delightful 
self-portrait of its genial and scholarly 
founder. Ina brief but informing chapter, 


Harry L. Gage discusses the ‘“‘trend 


toward better-made books, the causes 
which have produced the trend, and the 
modus operandi of the designer.”’ 

Of those chapters dealing more tech- 
nically with the question of book selec- 
tion, Leon Carnovsky’s ‘Community anal- 
ysis and the practice of book selection’’ 
is important and provocative. Whether, 
depending on the viewpoint of the 
individual reader, the paper is accorded 
praise for its idealism, or censure for its 
paternalism, one thing is certain—it 
will not be ignored. In ‘‘Theories of 
book selection for public libraries,’’ Carl 
B. Roden, while mildly hospitable to 
modern ideas of sociological research 
and techniques, believes, nevertheless, 
that ‘book selection is not a process that 
will soon or easily come to rest upon a 
scientific foundation, to which all its 
implications can be referred or upon which 
all its problems can be solved.’’ Even 
so potentially solemn a subject as ‘‘Se- 
lection of books for a technical depart- 
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ment’’ becomes, under E. H. McClelland’; 
able treatment, a chapter of verve, de- 
lightful humor, and incidentally, much 
wisdom. The problems of book selection 
in college and in high school libraries are 
discussed in two interesting papers, and 
the book's final chapter, *‘The Teaching of 
book selection in the one year library 
school,’’ considers especially, methods 
employed at the Pratt Institute Library 
School, of which the author of this 
article, Agnes C. Hansen, is Associate 
Director. 
Emity B. Meics 
University of North Carolina 


Parote wits Honor. By Wilbur La Roe, Jr. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1939. 295 
Pp. $3.00. 


This book can straighten much that is 
crooked in current ideas about prisoners 
and parole. Mr. La Roe, a socially con- 
scious lawyer with experience as chairman 
of the Parole Board for the District of 
Columbia uses a crusader’s spear but does 
so without sentimentality. On almost 
every page of the eighteen chapters— 
not to omit the sharp thrusts by Sanford 
Bates in the Foreword—many miscon- 
ceptions of the public mind and most of 
the careless generalities of the politico- 
professionals are nicely handled. The 
book is a well rounded treatment, direct, 
forceful, and concrete, with plenty of 
human interest material. For the high 
school library, the college reserve shelf 
in sociology, and most needful of all, for 
the community study program among 
awakening citizens, the author has made 
an informative contribution with _his- 
torical and contemporary meaning. The 
ground covered and the arguments ad- 
vanced are familiar to sociologist and 
social worker. Far less common is socio- 
professional knowledge about the parole 
machinery of the several states. In Ap- 
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ndix F a state by state analysis is given, 
followed by the author's critical com- 
ments. Only one or two states in each 
of the six major regions of the country 
are approaching adequacy in parole prac- 
tices; nor will much be done to correct 
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357 Pp- $3.00. Illustrated. 
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$3.50. Illustrated. 
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how the kinks are removed from the 
public mind and some transmissible 


‘kicks’ put into it. 
Lee M. Brooks 


University of North Carolina 
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Van Blarcom. Revised by Hazel Corbin. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1940. 190 pp. 
$2.50. Illustrated. 

Ten Benavior Prostems Common Wits Pre-Scnoor 
Cupren. Compiled by Arilita Roberts Wand- 
ling. New York: House of Field, Inc., 1939. 
272 pp. $2.50. 

Cuattence To America. By W. W. Waymack. 
Washington, D. C.: The National Policy Com- 
mittee, 1940. 40 pp. 

Ler’s Unperstanp Eacn Orner. By Eleanor R. 
Wembridge. New York: The Womans Press, 
1940. 322 pp. $2.50. 

Down Jerszy. By Cornelius Weygandt. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1940. 352 

Pp. $5.00. Illustrated. 
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Tags DeLraware. 
York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1940. 
$2.50. Illustrated. 

A Resgarch Manuat. WitH a BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
Guipe to Coriece Srupiss anp Interests. By 
Cecil B. Williams and Allan H. S-evenson. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1940. 264 pp. $1.25. 

To THe Finzanp Station. A Srupy in THE WRITING 
anp Actinc or Hisrory. By Edmund Wilson. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1940. 
$09 Pp. $4.00. 

Tas Cort: Inpians or GuaTemata. By Charles 
Wisdom. Chicago, Illinois: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1940. 490pp. $4.50. Illustrated. 


By Harry Emerson Wildes. New 
398 pp- 


SOCIAL FORCES 


Virointa. A Guips To THE Otp Dominion. Com. 
piled by workers of the Writers’ Program of the 
Work Projects Administration in the State of 
Virginia. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1940. 699 pp. $3.00. Illustrated. 

Tue New American GOVERNMENT AND Its Worx, 
Fourth Edition. By James T. Young. New York; 
The Macmillan Company,1940. 1118 pp. $4.00, 

PERSONALITY AND Prosiems or ApjusTMENT. By 
Kimball Young. New York: F. S. Crofts & Com- 
pany, 1940. 868 pp. $4.25. 

Emotion and Conpucr 1N ADOLESCENCE. By 
Caroline B. Zachry in collaboration with Margaret 
Lighty. New York: D. Appleton-Century Com 


pany, 1940. 563 pp. $3.00. 
Tus Lanp Is Ours. By Louis Zara. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1940. 778 pp. $2.75. 


Tae Prantation Sours Topay. By T. J. Woofter, 
Jr. and A. E. Fisher. Washington, D. C.: United 
States Government Printing Office, 1940. 27 pp. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS PAMPHLETS 


The Public Affairs Committee of New York City reports that total sales of these 10-cent pamphlets 
since the Committee was established in 1936 have amounted to two million copies. They are for 
sale in nearly 400 bookstores, and are in use in hundreds of college and secondary school classes, 
and in aduit education groups and forums. Next in sales volume after Credit for Consumers, ace Indus- 
trial Price Policies, by Maxwell S. Stewart, published in 1938, and The Fight on Cancer, by Dr. Clarence 
C. Little, which was published in 1939 in cooperation with the American Society for the Control of 
Cancer. New titles are published each month. The December issue will be Credit Unions—The 
People’s Banks, by Mr. Stewart. 

A new list of 42 Public Affairs Pamphlets has just been issued by the Committee, including eleven 
new titles published in 1940 and eleven older titles published in revised editions in 1940. 

The revisions include the Committee's best-selling pamphlet, Credit for Consumers, by LeBaron 
R. Foster, now in its fourth edition of 223,000 copies since it was first published in 1936; This Problem 
of Food, by Dr. Jennie I. Rowntree of the University of Washington; Farmers Without Land, by Rupert 
B. Vance of the University of North Carolina; America and the Refugees, by Louis Adamic, author of 
‘From Many Lands’ and “‘My America’’; and Youth in the World of Today, Our Taxes and What 
They Buy, and Security or the Dole, by Maxwell S. Stewart, editor of the Public Affairs Pamphlet 
series. Doctors, Dollars, and Disease, by William Trufant Foster, director of the Pollak Founda- 
tion; The Supreme Court and The Constitution, by Professor Robert E. Cushman of Cornell Univer- 
sity; Can America Build Houses?, by Miles L. Colean, formerly of the United States Housing Author- 
ity; and Restless Americans, by Clifton T. Little, have also been revised during the year. 

The new_list includes six titles grouped under “General Economic Problems,’ of which the 
most recent title is How Money Works, by Arthur D. Gayer of Columbia University and W. W. Ros- 
tow; five on ‘‘Agricultural Problems’’; nine on ‘‘Consumer Problems’’ ; four on ‘‘Employment Prob- 
lems,"’ including the pamphlet, Should Married Women Work?, by Ruth Shallcross, summarizing her 
study made for the National Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs; four titles on 
“Youth and Education’’; four on “‘Social Welfare,’’ including the recently published Pensions After 
Sixty?, by Maxwell S. Stewart; three on “‘Government and the Individual,’’ including Percy W. 
Bidwell’s If War Comes—Mobilizing Machines and Men, which was published on October 7th; five on 
“Health Problems,’’ and two on *‘Housing."’ 

The Committee is a nonprofit organization, made up of fifteen voluntary, unpaid members. Its 
purpose, as stated in its Constitution, is: ‘“To make available in summary and inexpensive form the 
results of research on economic and social problems to aid in the understanding and development of 
American policy. The sole purpose of the Corporation is educational."’ 














